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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 


Sill as SS 


In submitting to the American people my his. 
tory of the early life of Thomas Carlyle I attach 
an extract from Carlyle’s diary, which will be 
read among them with pleasure and perhaps with 
pride. 


*¢8th February, 1839. 

“Yesterday came a letter from Emerson at Concord, New 
* England, enclosing me a draft for £100, the produce of my 
“French Revolution there! Already £50 had come; this is | 
* £150 in all; not a farthing having yet been realized here 
“by our English bibliopoly. It is very strange, this Ameri- 
“can occurrence, very gratifying: nothing more so has oc- 
“curred in the history of my economics. Thanks to the kind 
“‘ friends across the salt waters yonder. 

“This American cash is so welcome because I am so poor. 
“Had I been rich I could not have had that true pleasure. 
“Sic de multis; I must own it, bitterly as I often grumble 
“over my poverty. On the whole I shall rejoice to have 
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“been poor if in my old days I be not still persecuted and 
“dogged by the spectre of absolute poverty.” 


The swift recognition which Carlyle obtained 
from America, perhaps alone enabled him to go on 
with his work at the most critical period of his 
career. 

The Messrs. Scribner are the authorised Amert 
can publishers of this book. 


J. A. FROUDE. 
Lonpon, February 28, 1882. 


PR aA i. 


Mr. Cartyie expressed a defire in his will that 
of him no biography should be written. I find 
the same reluctance in his Journal. No one, he 
said, was likely to understand a history, the secret 
of which was unknown to his closest friends. He 
hoped that his wishes would be respected. 

Partly to take the place of a biography of him- 
self, and partly for other reasons, he collected the 
letters of his wife—letters which covered the 
whole period of his life in London to the date of 
her death, when his own active work was finished. 
He prepared them for publication, adding notes 
and introductory explanations, as the last sacred 
duty which remained to him in the world. He 
intended it as a monument to a character of ex- 
treme beauty; while it would tell the public as 
much about himself as it could reasonably expect 
to learn. 

These letters he placed in my hands eleven 
years ago, with materials for an Introduction 
which he was himself unable to complete. He 
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could do no more with it, he said. He could 
not make up his mind to direct positively the 
publication even of the letters themselves. He 
wished them to be published, but he left the de- 
cision to myself; and when I was reluctant to 
undertake the sole responsibility, he said that, if I 
was in doubt when the time came, I might consult 
his brother John and his friend Mr. Forster. 

Had he rested here, my duty would have been 
clear. The collection of letters, with the Memoir 
of Mrs. Carlyle which was to form part of the In- 
troduction, would have been considered among us, 
and would have been either published or sup- 
pressed, as we might jointly determine. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s remaining papers would have been sealed up 
after his death, and by me at least no use would 
have been made of them. 

Two years later, however, soon after he had 
made his will, Carlyle discovered that, whether 
he wished it or not, a life, or perhaps various 
lives, of himself would certainly appear when he 
was gone. When a man has exercised a large in- 
fluence on the minds of his contemporaries, the 
world requires to know whether his own actions 
have corresponded with his teaching, and whether 
his moral and personal character entitles him to 
confidence. This is not idle curiosity; it is a legi- 
timate demand. In proportion to a man’s great: 
ness is the scrutiny to which his conduct is sub: 
mitted. Byron, Burns, Scott, Shelley, Rousseau, 
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Voltaire, Goethe, Pope, Swift, are but instances, 
to which a hundred others might be added, show-. 
ing that the public will not be satisfied without 
sifting the history of its men of genius to the last 
grain of fact which can be ascertained about them. 
The publicity of their private lives has been, is, 
and will be, either the reward or the penalty of 
their intellectual distinction. Carlyle knew that 
he could not escape. Since ay‘ Life’ of him there 
would certainly be, he wished it to be as authentic 
as possible. Besides the Memoir of Mrs. Carlyle, 
he had written several others, mainly autobio- 
graphical, not distinctly to be printed, but with 
no fixed purpose that they should not be printed. 
These, with his journals and the whole of his cor- 
respondence, he made over to me, with unfettered 
discretion to use in any way that I might think 
good. 

In the papers thus in my possession, Carlyle’s 
history, external and spiritual, lay out before me 
asinamap. By recasting the entire material, by 
selecting chosen passages out of his own and his 
wite’s letters, by exhibiting the fair and beautiful 
side of the story only, it would have been easy, 
without suppressing a single material point, to 
draw a picture of a faultless character. When 
the Devil’s advocate has said his worst against 
Carlyle, he leaves a figure still of unblemished in- 
tegrity, purity, loftiness of purpose, and inflexible 
resolution to do right, as of a man living con 
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sciously under his Maker’s eye, and with his 
thoughts fixed on the account which he would 
have to render of his talents. 

Of a person of whom malice must acknowledge 
so much as this, the prickly aspects might fairly 
be passed by in silence; and if I had studied my 
own comfort or the pleasure of my immediate 
readers, I should have produced a portrait as 
agreeable, and at least as faithful, as those of the 
favoured saints in the Catholic calendar. But it 
would have been a portrait without individuality 
—an ideal, or, in other words, an ‘idol, to be 
worshipped one day and thrown away the next. 
Least of all men could such idealizing be ventured 
with Carlyle, to whom untruth of any kind was 
abominable. If he was to be known at all, he 
chose to be known as he was, with his angulari- 
ties, his sharp speeches, his special peculiarities, 
meritorious or unmeritorious, precisely as they 
had actually been. He has himself laid down the 
conditions under which a biographer must do his 
work if he would do it honestly, without the fear 
of man before him; and in dealing with Carlyle’s 
own memory I have felt myself bound to conform 
to his own rule. He shall speak for himself. I 
extract a passage from his review of Lockhart’s 
‘Life of Sir Walter Scott.’ ? 

‘One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. 
Lockhart, that he has been too communicative, in- 


1 Miscellanies, vol. v. p. 221 sqq. 
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discreet, and has recorded much that ought to 
have lain suppressed. Persons are mentioned, and 
circumstances not always of an ornamental sort. 
It would appear that there is far less reticence 
than was looked for! Various persons, name and 
surname, have “received pain.” Nay, the very 
hero of the biography is rendered unheroic ; unor- 
namental facts of him, and of those he had to do 
with, being set forth in plain English: hence 
“personality,” “indiscretion,” or worse, “ sancti- 
ties of private life,” &c. How delicate, decent, is 
English biography, bless its mealy mouth! A 
Damocles’ sword of Respectability hangs for ever 
over the poor English life-writer (as it does over 
poor English life in general), and reduces him to 
the verge of paralysis. Thus it has been said, 
“There are no English lives worth reading, ex- 
cept those of players, who, by the nature of the 
case, have bidden respectability good day.” The 
English biographer has long felt that if in writing 
his biography he wrote down anything that could 
by possibility offend any man, he had written 
wrong. The plain consequence was that, properly 
speaking, no biography whatever could be pro- 
duced. The poor biographer, having the fear not 
of God before his eyes, was obliged to retire as it 
were into vacuum, and write in the most melan- 
choly straitened manner, with only vacuum for a 
result. Vain that he wrote, and that we kept 
reading volume on volume. There was no biogra- 
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phy, but some vague ghost of a biography, white, 
stainless, without feature or substance; vacuum 
as we say, and wind and shadow. . . . Of all the 
praises copiously bestowed on Mr. Lockhart’s 
work there is none in reality so creditable to him 
as this same censure which has also been pretty 
copious. It is a censure better than a good many 
praises. Heis found guilty of having said this 
and that, calculated not to be entirely pleasant to 
this man and that; in other words, calculated to 
give him and the thing he worked in a living set 
of features, not to leave him vague in the white 
beatified ghost condition. Several men, as we 
hear, cry out, “See, there is something written not 
entirely pleasant to me!” Good friend, it is pity ; 
but whocan help it? They that will crowd about 
bonfires may sometimes very fairly get their beards 
singed ; it is the price they pay for such illumina- 
tion ; natural twilight is safe and free to all. For 
our part we hope all manner of biographies that 
are written in England will henceforth be written 
so. If it is fit that they be written otherwise, then 
it is still fitter that they be not written at all. To 
produce not things, but the ghosts of things, can 
never be the duty of man... . The biographer 
has this problem set before him: to delineate a 
likeness of the earthly pilgrimage of a man. He 
will compute well what profit is in it, and what 
disprofit ; under which latter head this of offend- 
ing any of his fellow-creatures will surely not be 
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forgotten. Nay, this may so swell the disprofit 
side of his account, that many an enterprise of 
biography otherwise promising shall require to be 
renounced. But once taken up, the rule before all 
rules is to do 2é, not to do the ghost of it. In 
speaking of the man and® men he has to do with, 
he will of course keep all his charities about him, 
but all his eyes open. Far be it from him to set 
down aught untrue, nay, not to abstain from, and 
leave in oblivion, much that is true. But having 
found a thing or things essential for his subject, 
and well computed the for and against, he will in 
very deed set down such thing or things, nothing 
doubting, having, we may say, the fear of God 
before his eyes, and no other fear whatever. Cen- 
sure the biographer’s prudence ; dissent from the 
computation he made, or agree with it; be all 
malice of his, be all falsehood, nay be all offensive 
avoidable inaccuracy condemned and consumed ; 
but know that by this plan only, executed as was 
possible, could the biographer hope to make a bio- 
graphy; and blame him not that he did what it 
had been the worst fault not todo. . . . The other 
censure of Scott being made unheroic springs from 
the same stem, and is perhaps a still more won- 
derful flower of it. Your true hero must have no 
features, but be a white, stainless, impersonal ghost 
hero! But connected with this, there is an hypo- 
thesis now current that Mr. Lockhart at heart has 
a dislike to Scott, and has done his best in an un 
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derhand treacherous manner to dis-hero him! 
Such hypothesis is actually current. He that has 
ears may hear it now and then—on which astound- 
ing hypothesis if a word must be said, it can only 
be an apology for silence. If Mr. Lockhart is fairly 
chargeable with any radical defect, if on any side 
his insight entirely fails him, it seems even to be 
in this, that Scott is altogether lovely to him, that 
Scott’s greatness spreads out before him on all hands 
beyond reach of eye, that his very faults become 
beautiful, and that of his worth there is no measure.’ 

I will make no comment on this passage further 
than to say that I have considered the principles 
here laid down by Carlyle to be strictly obligatory 
upon myself in dealing with his own remains. 
The free judgments which he passed on men and 
things were part of himself, and I have not felt 
myself at liberty to suppress them. Remarks 
which could injure any man—and very few such 
ever fell from Carlyle’s lips—I omit, except where 
indispensable. Remarks which are merely legiti- 
mate expressions of opinion I leave for the most 
part as they stand. As an illustration of his own 
wishes on this subject, I may mention that I con- 
sulted him about a passage in one of Mrs. Car. 
lyle’s letters describing an eminent living person. 
Her judgment was more just than flattering, and 
I doubted the prudence of printing it. Carlyle 
merely said, ‘It will do him no harm to know 
what a sensible woman thought of him.’ 
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As to the biography generally, I found that I 
could not myself write a formal Life of Carlyle 
within measurable compass without taking to 
pieces his own Memoirs and the collection of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters ; and this I could not think it right 
to attempt. Mr. Forster and John Carlyle having 
both died, the responsibility was left entirely to 
myself. A few weeks before Mrs. Carlyle’s death, 
he asked me what I meant to do. I told him that 
I proposed to publish the Memoirs as soon as he 
was gone—those which form the two volumes of 
the ‘Reminiscences.’ Afterwards I said that I 
would publish the letters about which I knew him 
to be most anxious. He gave his full assent, mere- 
ly adding that he trusted everything to me. The 
Memoirs, he thought, had better appear imme- 
diately on his departure. He expected that peo- 
ple would then be talking about him, and that it 
would be well for them to have something authen- 
tic to guide them. 

These points being determined, the remainder of 
my task became simplified. Mrs. Carlyle’s letters 
are a better history of the London life of herself 
and her husband than could be written either by 
me or by anyone. The connecting narrative is Car- 
lyle’s own, and to meddle with his work would be 
to spoilit. It was thus left to me to supply an ac- 
count of his early life in Scotland, the greater part 
of which I had written while he was alive, and 
which is contained in the present volumes. The 
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publication of the letters will follow at no distant 
period. Afterwards, if I live to do it, I shall add 
a brief account of his last years, when Iwas in 
constant intercourse with him. 

It may be said that I shall have thus produced 
no ‘Life,’ but only the materials for a ‘Life.’ 
That is true. But I believe that I shall have giv- 
en, notwithstanding, a real picture as far as it goes; 
and an adequate estimate of Carlyle’s work in this 

‘ world is not at present possible. He was a teacher 
' and a prophet in the Jewish sense of the word. 
The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah have be- 
come a part of the permanent spiritual inheritance 
of mankind, because events proved that they had 
interpreted correctly the signs of their own times, 
and their prophecies were fulfilled. Carlyle, like 
them, believed that he had a special message to de- 
liver to the present age. Whether he was correct 
in that belief, and whether his message was a true 
message, remains to be seen. He has told us that 
our most cherished ideas of political liberty, with 
their kindred corollaries, are mere illusions, and 
that the progress which has seemed to go along 
with them is a progress towards anarchy and social 
dissolution. If he was wrong, he has misused his 
powers. The principles of his teaching are false. 
He has offered himself as a guide upon a road of 
which he had no knowledge; and his own desire 
for himself would be the speediest oblivion both 
of his person and his works. If, on the other 
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hand, he has been right ; if, like his great predeces- 
sors, he has read truly the tendencies of this mod- 
ern age of ours, and his teaching is authenticated 
by facts, then Carlyle, too, will take his place among 
the inspired seers, and he will shine on, another 
fixed star in the intellectual sky. 

Time only can show how this will be: 
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Tue RIVER Annan, rising above Moffat in Hartfell, de- 
scends from the mountains through a valley gradually 
widening and spreading out, as the fells are left behind, 
into the rich and well-cultivated district known as An- 
nandale. Picturesque and broken in the upper part of 
its course, the stream, when it reaches the level country, 
steals slowly among meadows and undulating wooded hills, 
till at the end of forty miles it falls into the Solway at 
Annan town. Annandale, famous always for its pasturage, 
suffered especially before the union of the kingdoms from 
border forays, the effects of which were long to be traced 
in a certain wildness of disposition in the inhabitants. 
Dumfriesshire, to which it belongs, was sternly Camero- 
nian. Stories of the persecutions survived in the farm- 
houses as their most treasured historical traditions. Cam- 
eronian congregations jingered till the beginning of the 
present century, when they merged in other bodies of 
seceders from the established religion. 

In its hard fight for spiritual freedom Scotch Protes- 
tantism lost respect for kings and nobles, and looked to 
Christ rather than to earthly rulers; but before the Ref- 
ormation all Scotland was clannish or feudal; and the 

Vor. —t! 
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Dumfriesshire yeomanry, like the rest, were organised 
under great noble families, whose pennon they followed, 
whose name they bore, and the remotest kindred with 
which, even to a tenth generation, they were proud to 
claim. Among the families of the western border the Car- 
lyles were not the least distinguished. They were origi- 
nally English, and were called probably after Carlisle town. 
They came to Annandale with the Bruces in the time 
of David the Second. A Sir John Carlyle was created 
Lord Carlyle of Torthorwald in reward for a beating 
which he had given the English at Annan. Michael, the 
fourth lord, signed the Association Bond among the Prot- 
estant lords when Queen Mary was sent to Lochleven, 
being the only one among them, it was observed, who 
could not write his name. Their work was rough. They 
were rough men themselves, and with the change of times 
their importance declined. The title lapsed, the estates 
were dissipated in lawsuits, and by the middle of the last 
century nothing remained of the Carlyles but one or two 
households in the neighbourhood of Burnswark who had 
inherited the name either through the adoption by their 
forefathers of the name of their leader, or by some descent 
of blood which had trickled down through younger sons.’ 
In one of these families, in a house which his father, who 
was a mason, had built with his own hands, Thomas Car- 
lyle was born on December 4, 1795. Ecclefechan, where 
his father lived, is a small market town on the east side of 
Annandale, six miles inland from the Solway, and about 
sixteen on the great north road from Carlisle.” It consists 


1 When Carlyle became famous, a Dumfries antiquary traced his ancestry 
with apparent success through ten generations to the first Lord Torthorwald. 
There was much laughter about it in the house in Cheyne Row, but Carlyle 
was inclined to think on the whole that the descent was real. 

?The usually received etymology of Ecclefechan is that it is the same as 
Kirkfechan, Church of St. Fechanus, an Irish saint supposed to have come to 
Annandale in the seventh century ; but Fechan is a not unusual termination 
in Welsh, and means ‘ small,’ as in Llanfairfechan. 
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of a single street, down one side of which, at that time, 
ran an open brook. ‘The aspect, like that of most Scotch 
towns, is cold, but clean and orderly, with an air of thrifty 
comfort. The houses are plain, that in which the Car- 
lyles lived alone having pretensions to originality. In 
appearance one, it is really double, a central arch dividing 
it. James Carlyle, Thomas Carlyle’s father, occupied one 
part. His brother, who was his partner in his trade, 
lived in the other. 

Of their ancestors they knew nothing beyond the second | 
generation. Tradition said that they had been long settled | 
as farmers at Burrens, the Roman station at Middlebie 
(two miles from Ecclefechan). One of them, it was said, had 
been unjustly hanged on pretext of border cattle-stealing. 
The case was so cruel that the farm had been given as 
some compensation to the widow, and the family had con- 
tinued to possess it till their title was questioned, and they 
were turned out, by the Duke of Queensberry. Whether 
this story was true or not, it is certain that James Carlyle’s 
grandmother lived at Middlebie in extreme poverty, and 
that she died in the early part of the last century, leaving 
two sons. Thomas, the elder, was a carpenter, worked for 
some time at Lancaster, came home afterwards, and saw 
the Highlanders pass through Ecclefechan in 1745 on their 
way to England. Leaving his trade, he settled at a small 
farm called Brownknowe, near Burnswark Hill, and, 
marrying a certain Mary Gillespie, produced four sons and 
two daughters. Of these sons James Carlyle was the 
second. The household life was in a high degree dis- 
orderly. Old Thomas Carlyle was formed after the bor- 
der type, more given to fighting and wild adventure than 
to patient industry. ‘He did not drink, his grandson 
says, ‘but he was a fiery man, irascible, indomitable, of 
the toughness and springiness of steel. An old market 
brawl, called Ecclefechan dog-fight, in which he was a 
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principal, survives in tradition to this day.’* He was 
proud, poor, and discontented, leaving his family for the 
most part to shift for themselves. They were often with- 
out food or fuel; his sons were dressed in breeks made 
mostly of leather. 


They had to scramble (Carlyle says), scraffle for their very 
clothes and food. They knit, they thatched for hire, they hunted. 
My father tried all these things almost in boyhood. Every dale 
and burngate and cleugh of that district he had traversed seeking 
hares and the like. He used to talk of these pilgrimages. Once 
I remember his gun-flint was tied on with a hatband. He was a 
real hunter like a wild Indian from necessity. The hare’s flesh 


| was food. Hareskins at sixpence each would accumulate into the 


purchase money of a coat. His hunting years were not useless to 
him. Misery was early training the rugged boy into a stoic, that 
one day he might be the assurance of a Scottish man. 


‘Travelling tinkers,’ ‘Highland drovers, and such like 
were occasional guests at Brownknowe. ‘Sandy Macleod, 
a pensioned soldier who had served under Wolfe, lived in 
an adjoining cottage, and had stories to tell of his adven- 
tures.” Old Thomas Carlyle, notwithstanding his rough, 
careless ways, was not without cultivation. He studied 
‘Anson’s Voyages,’ and in his old age, strange to say, 
when his sons were growing into young men, he would 
sit with a neighbour over the fire, reading, much to their 
scandal, the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ They had become, James 
Carlyle especially, and his brother through him, serious 
lads, and they were shocked to see two old men occupied 
on the edge of the grave with such idle vanities. 

Religion had been introduced into the house through 
another singular figure, John Orr, the schoolmaster of 
Hoddam, who was also by trade a shoemaker. School- 
mastering in those days fell to persons of clever irregular 
habits, who took to it from taste partly, and also because 


> This, it should be said, was written fifty years ago. 
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other forms of business did not answer with them. Orr 
was a man of strong pious tendencies, but was given to 
drink. He would disappear for weeks into pothouses, and 
then come back to his friends shattered and remorseful. 
He, too, was a friend and visitor at Brownknowe, teach- 
ing the boys by day, sleeping in the room with them at 
night, and discussing arithmetical problems with their 
father. From him James Carlyle gained such knowledge 
as he had, part of it a knowledge of the Bible, which be- 
came the guiding principle of his life. The effect was 
soon visible on a remarkable occasion. While he was still 
a boy, he and three of his companions had met to play 
cards. There was some disagreement among them, when 
James Carlyle said that they were fools and worse for 
quarrelling over a probably sinful amusement. They 
threw the cards into the fire, and perhaps no one of the 
four, certainly not James Carlyle, ever touched a card 
again. Hitherto he and his brother had gleaned a subsist- 
ence on the skirts of settled life. They were now to find 
an entrance into regular occupation. James Carlyle was 
born in 1757. In 1773, when he was sixteen, a certain 
William Brown, a mason from Peebles, came into Annan- 
dale, became acquainted with the Carlyles, and married 


Thomas Carlyle’s eldest daughter Fanny. He took her | 


brothers as apprentices, and they became known before 


long as the most skilful and diligent workmen in the neigh- | 


bourhood. James, though not the eldest, had the strongest | 


character, and guided the rest. ‘ They were noted for their 
brotherly affection and coherence.’ They all prospered. 
They were noted also for their hard sayings, and it must 
be said also, in their early manhood, for ‘ hard strikings.’ 
They were warmly liked by those near them; ‘by those 
at a distance they were viewed as something dangerous to 
meddle with, something not to be meddled with.’ 

James Carlyle never spoke with pleasure of his young 
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| days, regarding them ‘as days of folly, perhaps sinful 

days ;’ but it was well known ‘that he was strictly temper- 
ate, pure, abstemious, prudent, and industrious. Feared 
he was from his promptness of hand, but never aggressive, 
and using his strength only to put down rudeness and vio- 
lence. ‘On one occasion,’ says Carlyle, ‘a huge peasant 
was rudely insulting and defying the party my father be- 
longed to. The other quailed, and he bore it till he could 
bear it no longer, but clutched his rough adversary by the 
two flanks, swung him with ireful force round in the air, 
hitting his feet against some open door, and hurled him to 
a distance, supine, lamed, vanquished, and utterly hum- 
bled. He would say of such things, “I am wae to think 
of it »—wae from repentance. Happy he who has nothing 
worse to repent of!” 

The apprenticeship over, the brothers began work on 
their own account, and with marked success; James Car- 
lyle taking the lead. He built, as has been already said, a 
house for himself, which still stands in the street of Ecele- 
fechan. His brothers occupied one part of it, he himself 
the other; and his father, the old Thomas, life now wear- 

; ing out, came in from Brownknowe to live with them. 
James, perhaps the others, but James decisively, became 
an avowedly religious man. He had a maternal uncle, one 
Robert Brand, whose advice and example infiuenced him 
in this matter. Brand was a ‘vigorous religionist, of 
strict Presbyterian type. From him James Carlyle re- 
ceived a definite faith, and made his profession as a 
‘ Burgher,’ a seceding sect which had separated from the 
Establishment as insufficiently in earnest for them. They 
had their humble meeting-house, ‘ thatched with heath ;’ 
and for minister a certain John Johnstone, from whom 
Carlyle himself learned afterwards his first Latin ; ‘the 
priestliest man,’ he says, ‘I ever under any ecclesiastical 
guise was privileged to look upon.’ 
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This peasant union, this little heath-thatched house, this simple 
evangelist, together constituted properly the church of that dis- 
trict ; they were the blessing and the saving of many; on me too 
their pious heaven-sent influences still rest and live. There was 
in those days a ‘teacher of the people.’ He sleeps not far from 
my father who built his monument in the Ecclefechan churchyard, 
the Teacher and the Taught. Blessed, I again say, are the dead 
that die in the Lord. 


In 1791, having then a house of his own, James Carlyle 
married a distant cousin of the same name, Janet Carlyle. 
They had one son, John, and then she died of fevex 
Her long fair hair, which had been cut off in her illness, 
remained as a memorial of her in a drawer, into which the 
children afterwards looked with wondering awe. Two 
years after the husband married again Margaret Aitken, 
‘a woman,’ says Carlyle, ‘of to me the fairest descent, that 
of the pious, the just, and the wise.’ Her character will 
unfold itself as the story goeson. Thomas Carlyle was her 


first child, born December 4, 1795; she lived to see him | 


= 


\ 


at the height of his fame, known and honoured wherever ~ 


the English language was spoken. To her care ‘for body 
and soul’ he never ceased to say that ‘he owed endless 
gratitude.’ After Thomas came eight others, three sons 


and five daughters, one of whom, Janet, so called after the 


first wife, died when she was a few months old. 

The family was prosperous, as Ecclefechan working life 
understood prosperity. In one year, his best, James Car- 
lyle made in his business as much as 1002. At worst he 


earned an artisan’s substantial wages, and was thrifty and ¥ 


prudent. The children, as they passed out of infancy, ran 
about barefoot, but were otherwise cleanly clothed, and 
fed on oatmeal, milk, and potatoes. Our Carlyle learned 
to read from his mother too early for distinct remem- 
brance ; when he was five his father taught him arithmetic, 
and sent him with the other village boys to school. Like 
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‘the Carlyles generally he had a violent temper. John, the 
son of the first marriage, lived usually with his grand- 
_ father, but came occasionally to visit his parents. Carlyle’s 
earliest recollection is of throwing his little brown stool at 
his brother in a mad passion of rage, when he was scarcely 
more than two years old, breaking a leg of it, and ‘feeling 
for the first time the united pangs of loss and remorse.’ 
The next impression which most affected him was the small 
round heap under the sheet upon a bed where his little 
sister lay dead. Death, too, he made acquaintance with in 
another memorable form. His father’s eldest brother John 
died. ‘The day before his funeral, an ill-behaving ser- 
vant wench lifted the coverlid from off his pale ghastly 
befilleted head to show it to some crony of hers, unheeding 
of the child who was alone with them, and to whom the 
*{ sight gave anew pang of horror.’ The grandfather fol- 
lowed next, closing finally his Anson and his ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ He had a brother whose adventures had been 
remarkable. Francis Carlyle, so he was called, had been 
apprenticed to a shoemaker. He, too, when his time was 
out, had gone to England, to Bristol among other places, 
where he fell into drink and gambling. He lost all his 
money ; one morning after an orgie he flung himself des- 
perately out of bed and broke his leg. When he recov- 
ered he enlisted in a brig of war, distinguished himself by 
special gallantry in supporting his captain in a mutiny, 
and was rewarded with the command of a Solway revenue 
cutter. After many years of rough creditable service he 
retired on half-pay to his native village of Middlebie. 
There had been some family quarrel, and the brothers, 
_ though living close to one another, had held no intercourse. 
They were both of them above eighty years of age. The 
old Thomas being on his death-bed, the sea captain’s heart 
relented. He was a grim, broad, fierce-looking man; ‘ pro- 
totype of Smollett’s Trunnion.’ Being too unwiedly to 
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walk, he was brought into Ecclefechan in a cart, and car- 
ried in a chair up the steep stairs to his dying brother’s 
room. There he remained some twenty minutes, and 
came down again with a face which printed itself in the 
little Carlyle’s memory. They saw him no more, and 
after a brief interval the old generation had disappeared. _ 

Amidst such scenes our Carlyle struggled through his 
early boyhood. 


It was not a joyful life (he says) ; what life is? yet a safe and 
quiet one, above most others, or any other I have witnessed, a 
wholesome one. We were taciturn rather than talkative, but if | 
little was said that little had generally a meaning. 

More remarkable man than my father I have never met in my 
journey through life; sterling sincerity in thought, word, and 
deed, most quiet, but capable of blazing into whirlwinds when 
needful, and such a flash of just insight and brief natural eloquence 
and emphasis, true to every feature of it as I have never known in 
any other. Humour of a most grim Scandinavian type he occa- 
sionally had; wit rarely or never—too serious for wit—my excel- 
lent mother with perhaps the deeper piety in most senses had 
also the most sport. No man of my day, or hardly any man, can |? 
have had better parents. 


The Sunday services in Mr. Johnstone’s meeting-house 
were the events of the week. The congregation were 
‘Dissenters’ of a marked type, some of them coming 
from as far as Carlisle; another party, and among these at 
times a little eager boy, known afterwards as Edward 
Irving, appearing regularly from Annan, ‘their streaming 
plaids in wet weather hanging up to drip.’ 


A man (Carlyle wrote in 1866) who in those days awoke to the 
belief that he actually had a soul to be saved or lost was apt to be , 
found among the Dissenting people and to have given up attend- 
ance at Kirk. All dissent in Scotland is merely stricter adherence | 
to the Church of the Reformation. Very venerable are those old | 
Seceder clergy to me now when I look back. . . . Most figures of 
them in my time were hoary old men; men so like evangelists in 
modern vesture and poor scholars and gentlemen of Christ I have 
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nowhere met with among Protestant or Papal clergy in any coun- 
try in the world. . . . That poor temple of my childhood is more 
sacred to me than the biggest cathedral then extant could have 
been; rude, rustic, bare, no temple in the world was more so; 
but there were sacred lambencies, tongues of authentic flame 
which kindled what was best in one, what has not yet gone out. 
Strangely vivid are some twelve or twenty of those old faces whom 
I used to see every Sunday, whose names, employments or precise 
dwelling places I never knew, but whose portraits are yet clear to 
me as in a mirror. 

Their heavy-laden, patient, ever attentive faces, fallen solitary 
most of them, children all away, wife away forever, or, it might 
be, wife still there and constant like a shadow and grown very 
like the old man, the thrifty cleanly poverty of these good people, 
their well saved coarse old clothes, tailed waistcoats down to mid- 
thigh—all this I occasionally see as with eyes sixty or sixty-five 
years off, and hear the very voice of my mother upon it, whom 
sometimes I would be questioning about these persons of the 
drama and endeavoring to describe and identify them. 


Of one of these worshippers in the Ecclefechan meet- 
ing-house, ‘tall, straight, very clean always, brown as ma- 
hogany, with a beard white as snow,’ Carlyle tells the 
following anecdote :— 


Old David Hope [that was his name] lived on a little farm close 
by Solway shore, a mile or two east of Annan—a wet country with 
late harvests which are sometimes incredibly difficult to save,— 
ten days continuously pouring, then a day, perhaps two days, of 
drought, part of them, it may be, of high roaring wind; during 
which the moments are golden for you, and perhaps you had bet- 
ter work all night as presently there will be deluges again. Da- 
vid’s stuff, one such morning, was all standing dry, ready to be 
saved still if he stood to it, which was very much his intention. 
Breakfast, wholesome hasty porridge, was soon over, and next in 
course came family worship, what they call taking the book, i.e. 
taking your Bible, psalm and chapter always part of the service. 
David was putting on his spectacles when somebody rushed in. 
‘Such a raging wind risen will drive the stooks (shocks) into the sea 
if let alone.’ ‘Wind!’ answered David. ‘Wind canna get ae straw 
that has been appointed mine, Sit down and let us worship God.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
A.D. 1805. ZT. 10. 


Epvucation is a passion in Scotland. It is the pride of | 
every honourable peasant, if he has a son of any promise, 

to give him a chance of rising as a scholar. As a child 

Carlyle could not have failed to show that there was some- 

thing unusual in him. The schoolmaster in Ecclefechan 

gave a good account of his progress in ‘figures.’ The 

minister reported favourably of his Latin. ‘I do not 

grudge thee thy schooling, Tom,’ his father said to him 

one day, ‘now that thy uncle Frank owns thee a better 

arithmetician than himself” It was decided that he | 
should go to Annan Grammar School, and thence, if he 

prospered, to the University, with final outlook to the | 
ministry. 

He was a shy thoughtful boy, shrinking generally from 
rough companions, but with the hot temper of his race. 
His mother, naturally anxious for him, and fearing per- 
haps the family tendency, extracted a promise before part- 
ing with him that he would never return a blow, and, as 
might be expected, his first experiences of school were 
extremely miserable. Boys of genius are never well re- 
ceived by the common flock, and escape persecution only 
when they are able to defend themselves. 

‘Sartor Resartus’ is generally mythic, but parts are 
historical, and among them the account of the first launch 
of Teufelsdréckh into the Hinterschlag Gymnasium. 
Hinterschlag (smite behind) is Annan. Thither, leaving 
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home and his mother’s side, Carlyle was taken by his 
| father, being then in his tenth year, and ‘fluttering with 
boundless hopes,’ at Whitsuntide, 1805, to the school 
which was to be his first step into a higher life. 


Well do I remember (says Teufelsdréckh) the red sunny Whit- 
suntide morning when, trotting full of hope by the side of Father 
Andreas, I entered the main street of the place and saw its steeple 
clock (then striking eight) and Schuldthurm (jail) and the aproned 
or disaproned Burghers moving in to breakfast; a little dog, in 
mad terror, was rushing past, for some human imps had tied a tin 
kettle to its tail, fit emblem of much that awaited myself in that 
mischievous den. Alas! the kind beech rows of Entepfuhl (Eccle- 
fechan) were hidden in the distance. I was among strangers 
harshly, at best indifferently, disposed to me; the young heart 
felt for the first time quite orphaned and alone. . . . My school- 
fellows were boys, mostly rude boys, and obeyed the impulse of 
rude nature which bids the deer-herd fall upon any stricken hart, 
the duck-flock put to death any broken-winged brother or sister, 
and on all hands the strong tyrannise over the weak. 


Carlyle retained to the end of his days a painful and 
indeed resentful recollection of these school experiences 
of his. ‘This,’ he said of the passage just quoted from 
‘ Sartor,’ ‘is true, and not half the truth.’ : 

He had obeyed his mother’s injunctions. He had 
‘ courage in plenty to resent ill usage, but his promise was 
sacred. He was passionate, and often, probably, violent, 
but fight he would not, and everyone who knows English 
and Scotch life will understand what his fate must have 
been. One consequence was a near escape from drown- 
ing. The boys had all gone to bathe; the lonely child 
had stolen apart from the rest, where he could escape 
from being tormented. He found himself in a deep pool 
which had been dug out for a dock and had been filled 
with the tide. The mere accident of someone passing at 
the time saved him. At length he could bear his con- 
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dition no longer; he turned on the biggest bully in the 
school and furiously kicked him; a battle followed in 
which he was beaten; but he left marks of his fists upon 
his adversary, which were not forgotten. He taught his 
companions to fear him, if only like Brasidas’s mouse. 


< 


He was persecuted no longer, but he carried away bitter | 


and resentful recollections of what he had borne, which 
were never entirely obliterated. 

The teaching which Carlyle received at Annan, he says, 
‘was limited, and of its kind only moderately good. Latin 
and French I did get to read with fluency. Latin quan- 
tity was left a frightful chaos, and I had to learn it after- 
wards; some geometry. Algebra, arithmetic tolerably 
well. Vague outlines of geography I learnt; all the books 
I could get were also devoured. Greek consisted of the 
alphabet merely.’ 

Elsewhere in a note I find the following account of his 
first teaching and school experience :— 


My mother (writes Carlyle, in a series of brief notes upon his | 


early life) had taught me reading. I never remember when. 
Tom Donaldson’s school at Ecclefechan—a severely-correct kind 
of man Tom .. . from Edinburgh—went afterwards to Manches- 
ter; I never saw his face again, though I still remember it well as 
always merry and kind to me, though to the undeserving severe. 
The school then stood at Hoddam Kirk. Sandie Beattie, subse- 
quently a Burgher minister at Glasgow, I well remember examin- 
ing me. He reported me complete in English, age then about 
seven... that I must go to Latin or waste my time. Latin ac- 
cordingly, with what enthusiasm! But the schoolmaster did not 
himself know Latin. I gradually got altogether swamped and be- 
wildered under him. Reverend Mr. Johnstone, of Ecclefechan, 
or rather first his son, home from college, and already teaching a 
nephew or a cousin, had to take me in hand, and once pulled afloat 
I made rapid and sure way. 

In my tenth year I was sent to the grammar school at Annan. 
May 26, a bright sunny morning—Whit-Monday—which I still 
vividly remember, I trotting at my father’s side in the way alluded 


J 
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to in ‘Sartor.’ It was a bright morning, and to me full of mo- 
ment—of fluttering, boundless hopes, saddened by parting with 
mother, with home, and which afterwards were cruelly disap- 
pointed. 

‘Sartor’ is not to be trusted in details. Greek consisted of the 
Alphabet mainly. Hebrew is a German entity.’ Nobody in that 
region except old Mr. Johnstone could have read a sentence of it 
to save his life. I did get to read Latin and French with fluency 
—Latin quantity was left a frightful chaos, and I had to learn it 
afterwards. Some geometry, algebra, arithmetic thoroughly well, 
vague outlines of geography, I did learn; all the books I could 
get were also devoured. Mythically true is what ‘ Sartor’ says of 
my schoolfellows, and not half the truth. Unspeakable is the 
damage and defilement I got out of those coarse unguided 
tyrannous cubs, especially till I revolted against them and gaye 
stroke for stroke, as my pious mother, in her great love of peace 
and of my best interests, spiritually chiefly, had imprudently for- 
bidden me to do. One way and another I had never been so 
wretched as here in that school, and the first two years of my 
time in it still count among the miserable of my life. Academia! 
High School Instructors of Youth! Oh, ye unspeakable! 


Of holidays we hear nothing, though holidays there 
must have been at Christmas and Midsummer; little also 
of school friendships or amusements. For the last, in 
such shape as could have been found in boys of his class 
in Annan, Carlyle could have had little interest. He 
speaks warmly of his mathematical teacher, a certain Mr. 
Morley, from Cumberland, ‘whom he loved much, and 
who taught him well” He had formed a comradeship 
with one or two boys of his own age, who were not en- 
tirely uncongenial to him; but only one incident is pre- 
served which was of real moment. In his third school 
year Carlyle first consciously saw Edward Irving. Ir- 
ving’s family lived in Annan. He had himself been at 
the school, and had gone thence to the University of Edin- 


1 Alluding to a German biography in which he was said to have learnt 
Hebrew. 
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burgh. He had distinguished himself there, gained prizes, 
and was otherwise honourably spoken of. Annan, both 
town and school, was proud of the brilliant lad that they 
had produced. And Irving one day looked in upon the 
class room, the masters out of compliment attending him. 
‘He was scrupulously dressed, black coat, tight pantaloons, 
in the fashion of the day, and looked very neat, self-pos- 
sessed, and amiable; a flourishing slip of a youth with 
coal-black hair, swarthy clear complexion, very straight on 
his feet, and, except for the glaring squint, decidedly 
handsome.’ The boys listened eagerly as he talked in a 
free airy way about Edinburgh and its professors. A 
University man who has made a name for himself is in- 
finitely admirable to younger ones ; he is not too far above 
them to be comprehensible. They know what he has 
done, and they hope distantly that they too one day may 
do the like. Of course Irving did not distinguish Carlyle. 
He walked through the rooms and disappeared. 

The Hinterschlag Gymnasium was over soon after, and 
Carlyle’s future career was now to be decided on. The 
Keclefechan family life was not favourable to displays of 
precocious genius. Vanity was the last quality that such 
a man as James Carlyle would encourage, and there was a 
severity in his manner which effectively repressed any dis- 
position to it. 


We had all to complain (Carlyle says) that we dared not freely + 
love our father. His heart seemed as if walled in. My mother 
has owned to me that she could never understand him, and that 
her affection and admiration of him were obstructed. It seemed > 

_as if an atmosphere of fear repelled us from him, me especially. 
: My heart and tongue played freely with my mother. He had an air 
of deepest gravity and even sternness. He had the most entire 
and open contempt for idle tattle—what he called clatter. Any 
talk that had meaning in it he could listen to ; what had no mean- 
ing in it, above all what seemed false, he absolutely could not and 
would not hear, but abruptly turned from it. Long may we re- 
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member his ‘I don’t believe thee ;’ his tongue-paralysing cold in- 
different ‘Hah.’ t 


Besides fear, Carlyle, as he grew older, began to experl- 
ence a certain awe of his father as of a person of alto- 
gether superior qualities. 


None of us (he writes) will ever forget that bold glowing style of 
his, flowing free from the untutored soul, full of metaphor, though 
he knew not what metaphor was, with all manner of potent words 
which he appropriated and applied with surprising accuracy— 
brief, energetic, conveying the most perfect picture, definite, clear, 
not in ambitious colours, but in full white sunlight. Hmphatic I 
have heard him beyond all men. In anger he had no need of 
oaths ; his words were like sharp arrows that smote into the very 
heart. 


Such a father may easily have been alarming and slow to 
gain his children’s confidence. He had silently observed 
his little Tom, however. The reports from the Annan 
masters were all favourable, and when the question rose 
what was to be done with him, he inclined to venture the 
University. + The wise men of Ecclefechan shook their 
heads. ‘Educate a boy,’ said one of them, ‘ and he grows 
up to despise his ignorant parents.’ Others said it was a 
risk, it was waste of money, there was a large family to be 
provided for, too much must not be spent upon one, &e. 
James Carlyle had seen something in his boy’s character 
which showed him that the risk, if risk there was, must be 
encountered ; and to Edinburgh it was decided that Tom 
should go and be made a scholar of. 

To English ears university life suggests splendid build- 
ings, luxurious rooms, rich endowments as the reward of 
successful industry ; as students, young men between nine- 
teen and twenty-three with handsome allowances, spend- 
ing each of them on an average double the largest income 
which James Carlyle had earned in any year of his life. 
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Universities north of the Tweed had in those days nol 
money prizes to offer, no fellowships and scholarships, 
nothing at all but an education, and a discipline in poverty 
and self-denial. The lads who went to them were the. 
children, most of them, of parents as poor as Carlyle’s | 
father. They knew at what a cost the expense of sending 
them to college, relatively small as it was, could be af- 
forded ; and they went with the fixed purpose of making. 
the very utmost of their time. Five months only of each | 
year they could remain in their classes; for the rest of it | 
they taught pupils themselves, or worked on the farm at 
home to pay for their own learning. 

Each student, as a rule, was the most promising member }” 
of the family to which he belonged, and extraordinary 
confidence was placed in them. They were sent to Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, or wherever it might be, when they were 
mere boys of fourteen. They had no one to look after 
them either on their journey or when they came to the 
end. They walked from their homes, being unable to pay 
for coach-hire. They entered their own names at the col- 
lege. They found their own humble lodgings, and were 
left entirely to their own capacity for self-conduct. The 
carriers brought them oatmeal, potatoes, and salt butter 
from the home farm, with a few eggs occasionally as a 
luxury. With their thrifty habits they required no other 
food. In the return cart their linen went back to their 
mothers to be washed and mended. Poverty protected 
them from temptations to vicious amusements. They 
formed their economical friendships; they shared their 
breakfasts and their thoughts, and had their clubs for con- 
versation or discussion. When term was over they walked 
home in parties, each district having its little knot belong- 
ing to it; and known along the roads as University schol- 
ars, they were assured of entertainment on the way. 


As a training in self-dependence no better education 
Vor i —2 
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could have been found in these islands. If the teaching 
had been as good as the discipline of character, the Scotch 
universities might have competed with the world. The 
teaching was the weak part. There were no funds, either 
in the colleges or with the students, to provide personal in- 
struction as at Oxford and Cambridge. The professors 
were individually excellent, but they had to teach large 
classes, and had no leisure to attend particularly to this or 
that promising pupil. The universities were opportunities 
to boys who were able to take advantage of them, and that 
was all. 

Such was the life on which Carlyle was now to enter, 
and such were the circumstances of it. It was the No- 
| vember term 1809. He was to be fourteen on the fourth 
| of the approaching December. Edinburgh is nearly one 
hundred miles from Ecclefechan. He was to go on foot 
like the rest, under the guardianship of a boy named ‘Tom 
Smail,’ two or three years his senior, who had already 
been at college, and was held, therefore, to be a sufficient 
protector. 


How strangely vivid (he says in 1866), how remote and wonder- 
derful, tinged with the hues of far-off love and sadness, is that 
journey to me now after fifty-seven years of time! My mother 
and father walking with me in the dark frosty November morning 
through the village to set us on our way; my dear and loving 
mother, her tremulous affection, my &e. 


‘Tom Smail’ was a poor companion, very innocent, 
very conceited, an indifferent scholar. Carlyle in his own 
mind had a small opinion of him. The journey over the 
moors was a weary one, the elder lad stalking on generally 
ahead, whistling an Irish tune; the younger ‘given up to 
his bits of reflections in the silence of the hills.’ Twenty 
miles a day the boys walked, by Moffat and over Airock 
Stane. They reached Edinburgh early one afternoon, got 
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a lodging in Simon Square, got dinner, and sallied out 
again that ‘Palinurus Tom’ might give the novice a 
glance of the great city. The scene so entirely new to 
him left an impression on Carlyle which remained distinct 
after more than half a century. 


The novice mind (he says) was not excessively astonished all at 
once, but kept its eyes open and said nothing. What streets we 
went through I don’t the least recollect, but have some faint 
image of St. Giles’s High Kirk, and of the Lucken booths there 
with their strange little ins and outs and eager old women in 
miniature shops, of combs, shoe-laces, and trifies; still fainter 
image, if any, of the sublime horse statue in Parliament Square 
hard by; directly after which Smail, audaciously, so I thought, 
pushed open a door free to all the world and dragged me in with 
him to a scene which I have never forgotten. An immense hall 
dimly lighted from the top of the walls, and perhaps with candles 
burning in it here and there, all in strange chiaroscuro, and filled 
with what I thought exaggeratively a thousand or two of human 
creatures, all astir in a boundless buzz of talk, and simmering 
about in every direction—some solitary, some in groups. By de- 
grees I noticed that some were in wig and black gown, some not, 
but in common clothes, all well-dressed ; that here and there on 
the sides of the hall were little thrones with enclosures and steps 
leading up, red velvet figures sitting in said thrones, and the 
black-gowned eagerly speaking to them; advocates pleading to 
judges as I easily understood. How they could be heard in such 
a grinding din was somewhat a mystery. Higher up on the walls, 
stuck there like swallows in their nests, sate other humbler fig- 
ures; these I found were the sources of certain wildly plangent 
lamentable kinds of sounds, or echoes, which from time to time 
pierced the universal noise of feet and voices, and rose unintelli- 
gibly above it as in the bitterness of incurable woe: criers of the 
court I gradually came to understand. And this was Themis in 
her ‘ outer house;’ such a scene of chaotic din and burly-burly as 
I had never figured before. It seems to me that there were four 
times or ten times as many people in that ‘outer house’ as there 
now usually are; and doubtless there is something of fact in this, 
such have been the curtailments and abatements of law practice 
in the head courts since then, and transference of it to county 
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jurisdiction. Last time I was in that outer house (some six or 
seven years ago in broad daylight) it seemed like a place fallen 
asleep, fallen almost dead. 

Notable figures, now all vanished utterly, were doubtless wan- 
dering about as part of that continual hurly-burly when I first set 
foot in it fifty-seven years ago; great law lords this and that, great 
advocates alors célébres, as Thiers has it. Cranstoun, Cockburn, 
Jeffrey, Walter Scott, John Clark. To me at that time they were 
not even names; but I have since occasionally thought of that 
night and place where probably they were living substances— 
some of them in a kind of relation to me afterwards. Time with 
his tenses—what a wonderful entity is he always! The only figure 
I distinctly recollect and got printed on my brain that night was 
John Clark, there veritably hitching about, whose grim strong 
countenance with its black far-projecting brows, and look of great 
sagacity, fixed him in my memory. 


This scene alone remains recorded of Carlyle’s early 
_ Edinburgh experience. Of the University he says that he 
learned little there. In the Latin class he was under Pro- 
fessor Christieson, who ‘never noticed him nor could dis- 
tinguish him from another Mr. Irving Carlyle, an older, 
bigger boy, with red hair, wild buck teeth, and scorched 
complexion, and the worst Latinist of his acquaintance.’ 


In the classical field (he writes elsewhere) I am truly as noth- 
ing. Homer I learnt to read in the original with difficulty, after 
Wolfs broad flash of light thrown into it; Adschylus and Sopho- 
cles mainly in translations. Tacitus and Virgil became really in- 
teresting to me; Homer and A’schylus above all; Horace egoisti- 
cal, leichtfertig, in sad fact I never cared for; Cicero, after long 
and various trials, always proved a windy person and a weariness 
to me, extinguished altogether by Middleton’s excellent though 
misjudging life of him. 


It was not much better with philosophy. Dugald 
Stewart had gone away two years before Carlyle entered. 
Brown was the new professor, ‘an eloquent acute little 
gentleman, full of enthusiasm about simple suggestions, 
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relative, &c.,’ unprofitable utterly to Carlyle, and bewilder- 
ing and dispiriting, as the autumn winds among withered 
leaves. 

In mathematics only he made real progress. His tem- 
perament was impatient of uncertainties. He threw him- | 
self with delight into a form of knowledge in which the 
conclusions were indisputable, where at each step he could 
plant his foot with confidence. Professor Leslie (Sir John 
Leslie afterwards) discovered his talent and exerted him- 
self to help him with a zeal of which Carlyle never af- 
terwards ceased to speak with gratitude. That he made 
progress in mathematics was ‘ perhaps,’ as he says, 


due mainly to the accident that Leslie alone of my Professors had 
some genius in his business, and awoke a certain enthusiasm in 
me. For several years geometry shone before me as the noblest 
of all sciences, and I prosecuted it in all my best hours and 
moods. But far more pregnant inquiries were rising in me, and 
gradually engrossing me, heart as well as head, so that about 1820 
or 1821 I had entirely thrown mathematics aside, and except in 
one or two brief spurts, more or less of a morbid nature, have 
never in the least regarded it further. 


Yet even in mathematics, on ground with which he was 
familiar, his shy nature was unfitted for display. He car- 
ried off no prizes. He tried only once, and though he 
was notoriously superior to all his competitors the crowd 
and noise of the class room prevented him from even at- 
tempting to distinguish himself. I have heard him say } 
late in life that his thoughts never came to him in proper | 
form except when he was alone. 

‘Sartor Resartus,’ I have already said, must not be fol- 
lowed too literally as a biographical authority. It is 
mythic, not historical. Nevertheless, as mythic it may be 
trusted for the general outlines. 


The university where I was educated (says Teufelsdréckh) still 
stands vivid enough in my remembrance, and I know its name 
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well, which name, however, I from tenderness to existing interests: 
shall in no wise divulge. It is my painful duty te say that out of 
England and Spain ours was the worst of all hitherto discovered 
universities. This is indeed a time when right edweation i as 
nearly as may be, impossible; however in degrees of wroangness 
there is no limit; nay, I can conceive a worse system than that of 
the Nameless itself, as poisoned vietual may be worse than abse- 
Tate hunger. 

It is written, when the blind lead the blind, both shall fall inte 
the ditch. Wherefore in such cireumstances may it not some- 
times be safer if both leader and led simply—sit still? Had you 
anywhere in Crim Tartary walled in a square enclosure, furnished it 
with a small ill-chosen Hbrary, and then turned loose inte it eleven 
hundred Christian striplings, te tumble about as they listed from 
three to seven years ; certain persons under the title ef professors 
being stationed at the gates to declare aloud that it was a uab 
versity and exact considerable admission fees, you had, net Indeed 
in mechanical structure, yet in spirit and result, some imperfeed 
substance of our High Seminary. . . . The professors im the 
Nameless lived with ease, with safety, by a mere repatation com 
structed in past times—and thea, too, with no great 
quite another class of persons; which reputation, like a strong 
brisk-going undershot wheel sunk inte the general current, bade 

-fair, with only a little annual repainting on their part, to held leag 
together, and of its own accord assiduously grind fer them, 
Happy that it was so for the millers! They themselves needed 
not to work. Their attempts at working, what they called educat- 
ing, now when I look back on it fill me with a certain mute admia- 

Besides all this we boasted ourselves a rational university, in 

the highest degree hostile to mysticism. Thus was the young 
vacant mind furnished with much talk about progress af the 
species, dark ages, prejudice and the like, so that all were quickly 
blown out into a state of windy argumentativeness, whereby the 
better sort had soon to end in sick impotent scepticism; the 
worser sort explode in finished self-conceit, and to all spiritual 
interests become dead. . . . The hungry young looked up te 
their spiritual nurses, and for food were bidden eat the east wind, 

What vain jargon of controversial metaphysics, etymology, and 

mechanical manipulation falsely named Science was current there, 

T indeed learnt better than perhaps the most. Among elever 
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hundred Christian youths there will not be wanting some eleven 
eager to learn. By collision with such, a certain warmth, a cer- 
tain polish was communicated ; by instinct and by happy accident 
I took less to rioting than to thinking and reading, which latter 
also I was free to do. Nay, from the Chaos of that library I suc- 
ceeded in fishing up more books than had been known to the 
keeper thereof. The foundation of a literary life was hereby 
laid. I learned on my own strength to read fiuently in almost all 
cultivated languages, on almost all subjects and sciences. A cer- 
tain ground-plan of human nature and life began to fashion itself 
in me, by additional experiments to be corrected and indefinitely 
extended.! 


The teaching at a university is but half what is learned 
there; the other half, and the most important, is what 
young men learn from one another. Carlyle’s friends at 
Edinburgh, the eleven out of the eleven hundred, were of ; 
his own rank of life, sons of peasants who had their own | 
way to make in life. From their letters, many of which | 
have been preserved, it is clear that they were clever good 
lads, distinctly superior to ordinary boys of their age, Car- 
lyle himself holding the first place in their narrow circle. 
Their lives were pure and simple. Nowhere in these let- 
ters is there any jesting with vice, or light allusions to it. 
The boys wrote to one another on the last novel of Scott 
or poem of Byron, on the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ on the war, 
on the fall of Napoleon, occasionally on geometrical prob- 
lems, sermons, college exercises, and divinity lectures, and 
again on innocent trifles, with sketches, now and then 
humorous and bright, of Annandale life as it was seventy 
years ago. They looked to Carlyle to direct their judg- 
ment and advise them in difficulties. He was the prudent 
one of the party, able, if money matters went wrong, to 
help them out of his humble savings. He was already 
noted, too, for power of effective speech—‘ far too sarcastic 
for so young a man’ was what elder people said of him, 


1 Sartor Resartus, book ii. chap. tii. 
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One of his correspondents addressed him always as ‘ Jona- 
than,’ or ‘ Dean,’ or ‘Doctor,’ as if he was to be a second 


| Swift. Others called him Parson, perhaps from his in- 


N 


| tended profession. All foretold future greatness to him of 


one kind or another. They recognised that he was not 
like other young men, that he was superior to other young 
men, in character as well as intellect. ‘ Knowing how you 
abhor all affectation’ is an expression used to him when 


_he was still a mere boy. 


His destination was ‘ the ministry,’ and for this, knowing 
how much his father and mother wished it, he tried to 
prepare himself. He was already conscious, however, 
‘that he had not the least enthusiasm for that business, 
that even grave prohibitory doubts were gradually rising 
ahead. Formalism was not the pinching point, had there 


' been the preliminary of belief forthcoming.’ ‘No church 


or speaking entity whatever,’ he admitted, ‘can do without 
formulas, but it must believe them first if it would be honest.’ 

Two letters to Carlyle from one of these early friends 
may be given here as specimens of the rest. They bring 
back the Annandale of 1814, and show a faint kind of 
image of Carlyle himself reflected on the writer’s mind. 
His name was Hill. He was about Carlyle’s age, and sub- 
scribes himself Peter Pindar. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 


Castlebank: January 1, 1814. 
Wind SW. Weather hazy. 

What is the life of man? Is it not to shift from trouble to 
trouble and from side to side? to button up one cause of vexation 
and unbutton another? So wrote the celebrated Sterne, so quoted 
the no less celebrated Jonathan, and so may the poor devil Pindar 
apply it to himself. You mention some two or three disappoint- 
ments you have met with lately. For shame, Sir, to be so peevish 
and splenetic! Your disappointments are ‘trifles light as air’ 
when compared with the vexations and disappointments I have 
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experienced. I was vexed and grieved to the very soul and be- 
yond the soul, to go to Galloway and be deprived of the pleasure 
of—something you know nothing about. Iwas disappointed on 
my return at finding er in a devil of a bad shy humour. I was—— 
but why do I talk to you about such things? There are joys and 
sorrows, pleasures and pains, with which a Stoic Platonic hum- 
drum bookworm sort of fellow like you, Sir, intermeddleth not, and 
consequently can have no idea of. Iwas disappointed in Bona- 
parte’s escaping to Paris when he ought to have been taken pris- 
oner by the allies at Leipsic. I was disappointed at your not men- 
tioning anything about our old acquaintances at Edinburgh. Last 
night there was a flag on the mail, and to-night when I expected 
a Gazette announcing some great victory, the taking of Bayonne 
or the marching of Wellington to Bordeaux, I was disappointed 
that the cause of all the rejoicing was an engagement with the 
French under the walls of Bayonne, in which we lost upwards of 
500 men killed and 3,000 wounded, and drew off the remainder of 
our army safe from the destroying weapons of the enemy. I was 
disappointed last Sunday, after I had got my stockings on, to find 
that there was a hole in the heel of one of them. I read a great 
many books at Kirkton, and was disappointed at finding faults in 
almost every one of them. I will be disappointed; but what sig- 
nifies going on at this rate? Unmixed happiness is not the lot 
of man— 


Of chance and change, oh! let not man complain, 
Else never, never, will he cease to wail. 


The weather is dull; Iam melancholy. Good night. 
P.S.—My dearest Dean,—The weather is quite altered. The 
wind has veered about to the north, I am in good spirits, am 


happy. 


From the Same. 
Castlebank : May 9. 


Dear Doctor,—I received yours last night, and a scurrilous, 
blackguarding, flattering, vexing, pernicked, humorous, witty, 
daft letter it is. Shall I answer it piecemeal as a certain Hon- 
ourable House does a speech from its Sovereign, by echoing back 
each syllable? No. This won’t do. Oh! how I envy you, Dean, 
that you can run on in such an offhand way, ever varying the 
scene with wit and mirth, while honest Peter must hold on in one 
numskull track to all eternity pursuing the even tenour of his 
way, so that one of Peter’s letters is as good as a thousand. 
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You seem to take a friendly concern in my affaires de ceur. By 
the bye, now, Jonathan, without telling you any particulars of 
my situation in these matters, which is scarcely known to myself, 
can’t I advise you to fall in love? Granting as I do that it is at- 
tended with sorrows, still, Doctor, these are amply compensated 
by the tendency that this tender passion has to ameliorate the 
heart, ‘ provided always, and be it further enacted,’ that, chaste as 
Don Quixote or Don Quixote’s horse, your heart never breathes a 
wish that angels may not register. Only have care of this, Dean, 
and fall in love as soon as you can—you will be the better for it. 


Pages follow of excellent criticism from Peter on Ley- 
den’s poems, on the Duke of Wellington, Miss Porter, 
&c. Carlyle has told him that he was looking for a subject 
for an epic poem. Peter gives him a tragi-comic descrip- 
tion of a wedding at Middlebie, with the return home in a 
tempest, which he thinks will answer ; and concludes :— 


Your reflections on the fall of Napoleon bring to my mind an 
observation of a friend of mine the other day. I was repeating 
these lines in Shakespeare and applying them to Bony— 


But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 


‘Ay, very true,’ quoth he; ‘the fallow could na be content wi’ 
maist all Europe, and now he’s glad o’ Elba room.’ 

Now, Doctor, let me repeat my instructions to you in a few 
words. Write immediately a very long letter; write an epic poem 
as soon asmay be. Send me some more ‘remarks.’ Tell me how 
you are, how you are spending your time in Edinburgh. Fall in 
love as soon as you can meet with a proper object. Ever be a 
friend to Pindar, and thou shalt always find one in the heart sub- 
dued, not subduing. 

PETER. 


In default of writings of his own, none of which sur- 
vive out of this early period, such lineaments of Carlyle 
as appear through these letters are not without instruc- 
tiveness. 


CHAPTER III. 
A.D. 1814. BT. 19. 


Havine finished his college course, Carlyle looked out for 
pupils to maintain himself. The ministry was still his 
formal destination, but several years had still to elapse 
before a final resolution would be necessary—four years if 
he remained in Edinburgh attending lectures in the Di- 
vinity Hall; six if he preferred to be a rural Divinity stu- 
dent, presenting himself once in every twelve months at 
the University and reading a discourse. He did not wish 
to hasten matters, and, the pupil business being precarious 
and the mathematical tutorship at Annan falling vacant, | 
Carlyle offered for it and was elected by competition in 
1814. He never liked teaching. The recommendation of 
the place was the sixty or seventy pounds a year of salary, 
which relieved his father of further expense upon him, 
and enabled him to put by a little money every year, to 
be of use in future either to himself or his family. In 
other respects the life at Annan was only disagreeable to 
him. His tutor’s work he did scrupulously well, but the 
society of a country town had no interest for him. He 
would not visit. He lived alone, shutting himself up with 
his books, disliked the business more and more, and came 
finally to hate it. Annan, associated as it was with the 
odious memories of his schooldays, had indeed but one 
merit—that he was within reach of his family, especially | 
of his mother, to whom he was attached with a real 
passion. : 
His father had by this time given up business at Eccle- 
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fechan, and had taken a farm in the neighbourhood. The 
great north road which runs through the village rises 
gradually into an upland treeless grass country. About 
two miles distant on the left-hand side as you go towards 
Lockerby, there stands, about three hundred yards in from 
the road, a solitary low whitewashed cottage, with a few 
( poor outbuildings attached to it. This is Mainhill, which 
was now for many years to be Carlyle’s home, where he 
first learned German, studied ‘ Faust’ in a dry ditch, and 
completed his translation of ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ The 
house itself is, or was when the Carlyles occupied it, of 
one story, and consisted of three rooms, a kitchen, a small 
bedroom, and a large one connected by a passage. The 
door opens into a square farmyard, on one side of which 
are stables, on the other side opposite the door the cow 
byres, on the third a washhouse and dairy. The situation 
is high, utterly bleak and swept by all the winds. Nota 
tree shelters the premises; the fences are low, the wind 
permitting nothing to grow but stunted thorn. The view 
yalone redeems the dreariness of the situation. On the 
left is the great hill of Burnswark. Broad Annandale 
stretches in front down to the Solway, which shines like a 
long silver riband; on the right is Hoddam Hill with the 
Tower of Repentance on its crest, and the wooded slopes 
which mark the line of the river. Beyond towers up 
Criffel, and in the far distance Skiddaw, and Saddleback, 
and Helvellyn, and the high Cumberland ridges on the 
track of the Roman wall. Here lived Carlyle’s father and 
mother with their eight children, Carlyle himself spend- 
ing his holidays with them; the old man and his younger 
sons cultivating the sour soil and winning a hard-earned 
living out of their toil, the mother and daughters doing 
the household work and minding cows and poultry, and 
taking their turn in the field with the rest in harvest time. 
So two years passed away ; Carlyle remaining at Annan. 
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Of his own writing during this period there is little pre- 
served, but his correspondence continued, and from his 
friends’ letters glimpses can be gathered of his temper and 
occupations. He was mainly busy with mathematics, but 
he was reading incessantly, Hume’s Essays among other 
books. He was looking out into the world, meditating on 
the fall of Napoleon, on the French Revolution, and 
thinking much of the suffering in Scotland which fol- 
lowed the close of the war. There were sarcastic sketches, 
too, of the families with which he was thrown in Annan. 
Robert Mitchell (an Edinburgh student who had become 
master of a school at Ruthwell) rallies him on ‘having re- 
duced the fair and fat academicians into scorched, singed, 
and shrivelled hags;’ and hinting a warning ‘against the 
temper with respect to this world which we are sometimes 
apt to entertain,’ he suggests that young men like him and 
his correspondent ‘ought to think how many are worse off 
than they,’ ‘should be thankful for what they had, and 
not allow imagination to create unreal distress.’ 

To another friend, Thomas Murray, author afterwards 
of a history of Galloway, Carlyle had complained of his 
fate in a light and less bitter spirit. To an epistle writ- 
ten in this tone Murray replied with a description of Car- 
lyle’s style, which deserves a place if but for the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy which it contains. 


I have had the pleasure of receiving, my dear Carlyle, your very 
humorous and friendly letter, a letter remarkable for vivacity, a 
Shandean turn of expression, and an affectionate pathos, which 
indicate a peculiar turn of mind, make sincerity doubly striking 
and wit doubly poignant. You flatter me with saying my letter 
was good; but allow me to observe that among all my elegant 
and respectable correspondents there is none whose manner of 
letter-writing I so much envy as yours. A happy flow of lan- 
guage either for pathos, description, or humour, and an easy, 
graceful current of ideas appropriate to every subject, characterise 
your style. This is not adulation; I speak what I think. Your 
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letters will always be a feast to me, a varied and exquisite repast ; 
and the time, I hope, will come, but I trust is far distant, when 
these our juvenile epistles will be read and probably applauded 
by a generation unborn, and that the name of Carlyle, at least, 
will be inseparably connected with the literary history of the 
nineteenth century. Generous ambition and perseverance will 
overcome every difficulty, and our great Johnson says, ‘Where 
much is attempted something is performed.’ You will, perhaps, 
recollect that when I conveyed you out of town in April, 1814, we 
were very sentimental: we said that few knew us, and still fewer 
took an interest in us, and that we would slip through the world 
inglorious and unknown. But the prospect is altered. We are 
probably as well known, and have made as great a figure, as any 
of the same standing at college, and we do not know, but will 
hope, what twenty years may bring forth. 

A letter from you every fortnight shall be answered faithfully, 
and will be highly delightful; and if we live to be seniors, the 
letters of the companions of our youth will call to mind our eol- 
lege scenes, endeared to us by many tender associations, and will 
make us forget that we are poor and old. . . . That you may 
be always successful and enjoy every happiness that this evanes- 
cent world can afford, and that we may meet soon, is, my dear 
Carlyle, the sincere wish of 

Yours most faithfully, 


Tuomas Murray. 
5 Carnegie Street: July 27, 1814. 


Murray kept Carlyle’s answer to this far-seeing letter. 


Thomas Carlyle to Thomas Murray. 
August, 1814. 

Oh, Tom, what a foolish flattering creature thou art! To talk 
of future eminence in connection with the literary history of the 
nineteenth century to such a one as me! Alas! my good lad, 
when I and all my fancies and reveries and speculations shall 
have been swept over with the besom of oblivion, the literary his: 
tory of no century will feel itself the worse. Yet think not, be« 
cause I talk thus, I am careless of literary fame. No; Heaven 
knows that ever since I have been able to form a wish, the wish oi 
being known has been the foremost. 

Oh, Fortune! thou that givest unto each his portion in thig 
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dirty planet, bestow (if it shall please thee) coronets, and crowns. 
and principalities, and purses, and pudding, and powers upon the \ 

great and noble and fat ones of the earth. Grant me that, with a 
heart of independence unyielding to thy favours and unbending 
to thy frowns, I may attain to literary fame; and though starva- 
tion be my lot, I will smile that I have not been born a king. 

But alas! my dear Murray, what am I, or what are you, or what 
is any other poor unfriended stripling in the ranks of learning ? 


These college companions were worthy and innocent 
young men; none of them, however, came to any high 
position, and Carlyle’s career was now about to intersect 
with the life of a far more famous contemporary who 
_ flamed up a few years later into meridian splendour and 
_ then disappeared in delirium. Edward Irving was the 
son of a well-to-do burgess of Annan, by profession a 
tanner. Irving was five years older than Carlyle; he had 
preceded him at Annan School; he had gone thence to 
Edinburgh University, where he had specially distin- 
guished himself, and had been selected afterwards to man- 
age a school at Haddington, where his success as a teacher 
had been again conspicuous. Among his pupils at Had- 
dington there was one gifted little girl who will be here- 
after much heard of in these pages, Jane Baillie Welsh, 
daughter of a Dr. Welsh whose surgical fame was then 
great in that part of Scotland, a remarkable man who 
liked Irving and trusted his only child in his hands. The 
Haddington adventure had answered so well that Irving, 
after a year or two, was removed to a larger school at 
Kirkealdy, where, though no fault was found with his 
teaching, he gave less complete satisfaction. A party 
among his patrons there thought him too severe with the 
boys, thought him proud, thought him this or that which 
they did not like. The dissentients resolved at last to 
have asecond school of their own, to be managed in a differ- 
ent style, and they applied to the classical and mathemati- 
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cal professors at Edinburgh to recommend them a master. 
Professor Christieson and Professor Leslie, who had no- 
ticed Carlyle more than he was aware of, had decided that 
he was the fittest person that they knew of; and in the 
summer of 1816 notice of the offered preferment was sent 
down to him at Annan. 

He had seen Irving’s face occasionally in Ecclefechan 
church, and once afterwards, as has been said, when Ir- 
ving, fresh from his college distinctions, had looked in at 
Annan school; but they had no personal acquaintance, 
nor did Carlyle, while he was a master there, ever visit the 
Irving family. Of course, however, he was no stranger to 
the reputation of their brilliant son, with whose fame all 
Annandale was ringing, and with whom kind friends had 
compared him to his own disadvantage. 


I (he says) had heard much of Irving all along, how distinguished 
in studies, how splendidly successful as a teacher, how two pro- 
fessors had sent him out to Haddington, and how his new acad- 
emy and new methods were illuminating and astonishing every- 
thing there. I don’t remember any malicious envy towards this 
great Irving of the distance for his greatness in study and learn- 
ing. I certainly might have had a tendency hadn’t I struggled 
against it, and tried to make it emulation. ‘Do the like, do the 
like under difficulties.’ 


In the winter of 1815 Carlyle for the first time person- 
ally met Irving, and the beginning of the acquaintance 
was not promising. He was still pursuing his Divinity 
course. Candidates who could not attend the regular lec- 
tures at the University came up once a year and delivered 
an address of some kind in the Divinity Hall. One al- 
ready he had given the first year of his Annan master- 
ship—an English sermon on the text ‘Before I was 
afflicted I went astray,’ &c. He calls it ‘a weak flowery 
sentimental piece,’ for which, however, he had been com- 
plimented ‘ by comrades and professors.’ His next was a 


ae 
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discourse in Latin on the question whether there was or 
was not such a thing as ‘Natural Religion.’ This, too, 
he says was ‘ weak enough.’ It is lost, and nothing is left 
to show the view which he took about the matter. But 
here also he gave satisfaction, and was innocently pleased 
with himself. It was on this occasion that he fell in ace 
cidentally with Irving at a friend’s room in Edinburgh, 
and there was a trifling skirmish of tongue between them, 
where Irving found the laugh turned against him. 

A few months after came Carlyle’s appointment to Kirk- 
ealdy as Irving’s gwas? rival, and perhaps he felt a little 
uneasy as to the terms on which they might stand towards 
each other. His alarms, however, were pleasantly dis- 
-pelled. He was te go to Kirkcaldy in the summer holi- 
days of 1816 to see the people there and be seen by them 
before coming to a final arrangement with them. Adam 
Hope, one of the masters in Annan School, to whom Car- 
lyle was much attached, and whose portrait he has painted, 
had just lost his wife. Carlyle had gone to sit with the 
old man in his sorrows, and unexpectedly fell in with Ir- 
ving there, who had come on the same errand. 


If (he says) I had been in doubts about his reception of me, he 
quickly and for ever ended them by a friendliness which on wider 
scenes might have been called chivalrous. At first sight he heart- 
ily shook my hand, welcomed me as if I had been a valued old 
acquaintance, almost a brother, and before my leaving came up to 
me again and with the frankest tone said, ‘You are coming to Kirk- 
caldy to look about you in a month or two. You know Iam there; 
my house and all that I can do for you is yours; two Annandale 
people must not be strangers in Fife.’ The doubting Thomas durst 
not quite believe all this, so chivalrous was it, but felt pleased and 
relieved by the fine and sincere tone of it, and thought to himself, 
‘Well, it would be pretty.’ 


To Kirkcaldy, then, Carlyle went with hopes so far im- 
proved. How Irving kept his word; how warmly he re- 
VoL. L—3 
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ceived him; how he opened his house, his library, his 
heart to him; how they walked and talked together on 
Kirkcaldy Sands on the summer nights, and toured to- 
gether in holiday time through the Highlands; how Car- 
lyle found in him a most precious and affectionate com- 
panion at the most critical period of his life—all this he 
has himself described. The reader will find it for himself 
in the Reminiscences which he has left of the time. 


Irving (he says) was four years my senior, the facile princeps for 
success and reputation among the Edinburgh students, famed 
mathematician, famed teacher, first at Haddington, then here, a 
flourishing man whom cross fortune was beginning to nibble at. 
He received me with open arms, and was a brother to me and a 
friend there and elsewhere afterwards—such friend as I never had 
again or before in this world, at heart constant till he died. 


I am tempted to fill many pages with extracted pictures 
of the Kirkcaldy life as Carlyle has drawn them. But 
they can be read in their place, and there is much else to 
tell; my business is to supply what is left untold, rather 
than give over again what has been told already. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A.D. 1817, ABT. 22. 


CoRRESPONDENCE with his family had commenced and 
was regularly continued from the day when Carlyle went 
first to college. The letters, however, which are pre- 
served begin with his settlement at Kirkcaldy. From this 


time they are constant, regular, and, from the care with | 
which they have been kept on both sides, are to be num- | 
_bered in thousands. Father, mother, brothers, sisters, — 


all wrote in their various styles, and all received answers. 
They were ‘a clannish folk’ holding tight together, and 
Carlyle was looked up to as the scholar among them. Of 
these letters I can give but a few here and there, but they 
will bring before the eyes the Mainhill farm, and all that 
was going on there in a sturdy, pious, and honourable 
Annandale peasant’s household. Carlyle had spent his 
Christmas holidays 1816-17 at home as usual, and had 
returned to work. 


James Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill: February 12, 1817. 

Dear Son,—I embrace this opportunity of writing you a few 
lines with the carrier, as I had nothing to say that was worth 
postage, having written to you largely the last time. But only I 
have reason to be thankful that I can still tell you that we are all 
in good health, blessed be God for all his mercies towards us. 
Your mother has got your stockings ready now, and I think there 
are a few pairs of very good ones. Times is very bad here for 
labourers—work is no brisker and living is high. There have been 
meetings held by the lairds and farmers to assist them in getting 
meal. They propose to take all the meal that can be sold in the 
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parish to Ecclefechan, for which they shall have full price, and 
there they sign another paper telling how much money they will 
give to reduce the price. The charge is given to James Bell, Mr. 
Miller, and William Graham to sell it. 

Mr. Lawson, our priest, is doing very well, and has given us no 
more paraphrases ; but seems to please every person that hears 
him, and indeed he is well attended every day. The sacrament is 
to be the first Sabbath of March, and he is visiting his people, but 
has not reached Mainhill. Your mother was very anxious to have 
the house done before he came, or else she said she would run 
over the hill and hide herself. Sandy! and I got to work soon 
after you went away, built partitions, and ceiled—a good floor laid 
—and indeed it is very dry and comfortable at this time, and we 
are very snug and have no want of the necessaries of life. Our 
crop is as good as I expected, and our sheep and all our cattle 
living and doing very well. Your mother thought to have written 
to you; but the carrier stopped only two days at home, and she 
being a very slow writer could not get it done, but she will write 
next opportunity. I add no more but your mother’s compliments, 
and she sends you half the cheese that she was telling you about. 
Say in your next how your butter is coming on, and tell us when 
it is done and we will send you more. Write soon after you re- 
ceive this, and tell us all your news and how you are coming on. 
I say no more, but remain, 

Dear son, your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle (Mainhiil). 


Kirkcaldy : March 17, 1817. 

My dear Mother,—I have been long intending to write you a 
line or two in order to let you know my state and condition, but 
haying nothing worth writing to communicate I have put it off 
from time to time. There was little enjoyment for any person 
at Mainhill when I was there last, but I look forward to the ensu- 
ing autumn, when I hope to have the happiness of discussing mat- 
ters with you as we were wont to do of old. It gives me pleasure 
to hear that the bairns are at school. There are few things in this 
world more valuable than knowledge, and youth is the period for 
acquiring it. With the exception of the religious and moral in- 
struction which I had the happiness of receiving from my parents, 


1 Alexander Carlyle, the second son. 
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and which I humbly trust will not be entirely lost upon me, there 
is nothing for which I feel more grateful than for the education 
which they have bestowed upon me. Sandy was getting fond of 
reading when he went away. I hope he and Aitken! will con- 
tinue their operations now that he is at home. There cannot be 
imagined a more honest way of employing spare hours. 

My way of life in this place is much the same as formerly. The 
school is doing pretty well, and my health through the winter has 
been uniformly good. I have little intercourse with the natives 
here; yet there is no dryness between us. We are always happy 
to meet and happy to part; but their society is not very valuable 
to me, and my books are friends that never fail me. Sometimes I 
see the minister and some others of them, with whom I am very 
well satisfied, and Irving and I are very friendly ; so I am never 
wearied or at a loss to pass the time. 
I had designed this night to write to Aitken about his books 

and studies, but I will scarcely have time to say anything. There 
is a book for him in the box, and I would have sent him the geom- 
etry, but it was not to be had in the town. I have sent you a 
scarf as near the kind as Aitken’s very scanty description would 
allow me to come. I hope it will please you. It is as good as 
any that the merchant had. A shawl of the same materials would 
have been warmer, but I had no authority to get it. Perhaps you 
would like to have a shawl also. If you will tell me what colour 
you prefer, I will send it you with all the pleasure in the world. I 
expect to hear from you as soon as you can find leisure. You must 
be very minute in your account of your domestic affairs. My 
father once spoke of a threshing machine. If twenty pounds or 
so will help him, they are quite ready at his service. 

I remain, dear mother, your affectionate son, 
Tuomas CARLYLE. 


Mrs. Carlyle could barely write at this time. She | 
taught herself later in life for the pleasure of communi- 
cating with her son, between whom and herself there | 
existed a special and passionate attachment of a quite | 
peculiar kind. She was a severe Calvinist, and watched 
with the most affectionate anxiety over her children’s spir- 
itual welfare, her eldest boy’s above all. The hope of her 


1 John Aitken Carlyle, the third son, afterwards known as John. 
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life was to see him a minister—a ‘priest’ she would have 
called it—and she was already alarmed to know that he 
had no inclination that way. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 


Mainhill: June 10, 1817. 

Dear Son,—I take this opportunity of writing you a few lines, as 
you will get it free. I long to have a craik,' and look forward to 
August, trusting to see thee once more, but in hope the meantime. 
Oh, Tom, mind the golden season of youth, and remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth. Seek God while He may be 
found. Call upon Him while He is near. We hear that the world 
by wisdom knew not God. Pray for His presence with you, and 
His counsel to guide you. Have you got through the Bible yet? 
If you have, read it again. I hope you will not weary, and may 
the Lord open your understanding. 

I have no news to tell you, but thank God we are all in an ordi- 
nary way. I hope youare well. I thought you would have written 
before now. I received your present and was very proud of it. 
TI called it ‘my son’s venison.’ Do write as soon as this comes to 
hand and tell us allyour news. I am glad you areso contented in 
your place. We ought all to be thankful for our places in these 
distressing times, for I dare say they are felt keenly. We send you 
a small piece of ham and a minding of butter, as I am sure yours 
is done before now. Tell us about it in your next, and if anything 
is wanting. 

Good night, Tom, for it is a very stormy night, and I must 
away to the byre to milk. 

Now, Tom, be sure to tell me about your chapters. No more 


from 
Your old 


Minnie. 
The letters from the other members of the family were 
sent equally regularly whenever there was an opportunity, 
and give between them a perfect picture of healthy rustic 
life at the Mainhill farm—the brothers and sisters down 
to the lowest all hard at work, the little ones at school, the 
elders ploughing, reaping, tending cattle, or minding the 


1 Familiar talk. 
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dairy, and in the intervals reading history, reading Scott's 
novels, or even trying at geometry, which was then Car- 
lyle’s own favourite study. In the summer of 1817 the ) 
mother had a severe illness, by which her mind was af- | 
fected. It was necessary to place her for a few weeks | 
under restraint away from home—a step no doubt just | 
and necessary, but which she never wholly forgave, but | 
resented in her own humorous way to the end of her life. 
The disorder soon passed off, however, and never returned. 
Meanwhile Carlyle was less completely contented with 
his position at Kirkcaldy than he had let his mother sup- 
pose. For one thing he hated schoolmastering, and would, 
or thought he would, have preferred to work with his 
hands, while except Irving he had scarcely a friend in the 
place for whom he cared. His occupation shut him out 
from the best kind of society, which there, as elsewhere, 
had its exclusive rules. He was received, for Irving’s 
sake, in the family of Mr. Martin, the minister; and was 
in some degree of intimacy there, liking Martin himself, 
and to some extent, but not much, his wife and daughters, 
to one of whom Irving had, perhaps too precipitately, be- 
come engaged. There were others also—Mr. Swan, a 
Kirkealdy merchant, particularly—for whom he had a 
grateful remembrance; but it is clear, both from Irving’s 
letters to him and from his own confession, that he was 
not popular either there or anywhere. Shy and reserved 
at one moment, at another sarcastically self-asserting, with 
forces working in him which he did not himself under- 
stand, and which still less could be understood by others, 
he could neither properly accommodate himself to the 
tone of Scotch provincial drawing-rooms, nor even to 
the business which he had especially to do. A man of 
genius can do the lowest work as well as the highest; but 
genius in the process of developing, combined with an 
irritable nervous system and a fiercely impatient tem: 
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perament, was not happily occupied in teaching stupid 
lads the elements of Latin and arithmetic. Nor were 
matters mended when the Town Corporation, who were 
his masters, took upon them, as sometimes happened, to 
instruct or rebuke him. 

Life, however, even under these hard circumstances, 
was not without its romance. I borrow a passage from 
the ‘Reminiscences ’:— 


The Kirkcaldy people were a pleasant, solid, honest kind of fel- 
low mortals, something of quietly fruitful, of good old Scotch in 
their works and ways, more vernacular, peaceably fixed and almost 
genial in their mode of life, than I had been used to in the border 
home land. Fife generally we liked. Those ancient little burghs 
and sea villages, with their poor little havens, salt-pans and 
weather-beaten bits of Cyclopean breakwaters, and rude innocent 
machineries, are still kindly to me to think of. Kirkcaldy itself 
had many looms, had Baltic trade, whale fishery, &c., and was a 
solidly diligent and yet by no means a panting, puffing, or in any 
way gambling ‘Lang Town.’ Its flax-mill machinery, I remem- 
ber, was turned mainly by wind; and curious blue-painted wheels 
with oblique vans rose from many roofs for that end. We all, I 
in particular, always rather liked the people, though from the dis- 
tance chiefly, chagrined and discouraged by the sad trade one had. 
Some hospitable human friends I found, and these were at inter- 
vals a fine little element; but in general we were but onlookers, 
the one real society our books and our few selves. Not even with 
the bright young ladies (which was a sad feature) were we gen- 
erally on speaking terms. By far the brightest and cleverest, how- 
ever, an ex-pupil of Irving’s, and genealogically and otherwise, 
being poorish and well-bred, rather an alien in Kirkcaldy, I did at 
last make some acquaintance with—at Irving’s first, I think, though 
she rarely came thither—and it might easily have been more, had 
she and her aunt and our economies and other circumstances 
liked. She was of the fair-complexioned, softly elegant, softly 
grave, witty and comely type, and had a good deal of gracefulness, 
intelligence, and other talent. Irving, too, it was sometimes 
thought, found her very interesting, could the Miss Martin bonds 
have allowed, which they never would. To me, who had only 
known her for a few months, and who within a twelve or fifteen 
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months saw the last of her, she continued, for perhaps three years, 
a figure hanging more or less in my fancy, on the usual romantic, 
or latterly quite elegiac and silent terms, and to this day there is 
in me a good will to her, a candid and gentle pity, if needed at all. 
She was of the Aberdeenshire Gordons. Margaret Gordon, born 
I think in New Brunswick, where her father, probably in some 
official post, had died young and poor ; but her accent was prettily 
English, and her voice very fine. 

An aunt (widow in Fife, childless with limited resources, but of 
frugal cultivated turn; a lean proud elderly dame, once a Miss 
Gordon herself ; sang Scotch songs beautifully, and talked shrewd 
Aberdeenish in accent and otherwise) had adopted her and 
brought her hither over seas ; and here, as Irving’s ex-pupil, she 
now, cheery though with dim outlooks, was. Irving saw her 
again in Glasgow one summev’s touring, &c.; he himself accompa- 
nying joyfully—not joining, so I understood, in the retinue of 
suitors or potential suitors; rather perhaps indicating gently ‘No, 
I must not.’ A year or so after we heard the fair Margaret had 
married some rich Mr. Something, who afterwards got into Par- 
liament, thence out to ‘Nova Scotia’ (or so) as governor, and I 
heard of her no more, except that lately she was still living child- 
less as the ‘dowager lady,’ her Mr. Something having got 
knighted before dying. Poor Margaret! I saw her recognisable 
to me here in her London time, 1840 or so, twice; once with her 
maid in Piccadilly promenading—little altered; a second time 
that same year, or next, on horseback both of us, and meeting in 
the gate of Hyde Park, when her eyes (but that was all) said to 
me almost touchingly, yes, yes, that is you. 


Margaret Gordon was the original, so far as there was 
an original, of Blumine in ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ Two letters 
from her remain among Carlyle’s papers, which show that 
on both sides their regard for each other had found expres- 
sion. Circumstances, however, and the unpromising ap- 
pearance of Carlyle’s situation and prospects, forbade an 
engagement between them, and acquit the aunt of need- 
less harshness in peremptorily putting an end to their ac- 
quaintance. Miss Gordon took leave of him as a ‘sister’ 
in language of affectionate advice. A single passage may 
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be quoted to show how the young unknown Kirkcaldy 
schoolmaster appeared in the eyes of the young high-born 
lady who had thus for a moment crossed his path. 


And now, my dear friend, a long long adieu ; one advice, and as 
a parting one consider, value it. Cultivate the milder disposi- 
tions of your heart. Subdue the more extravagant visions of the 
brain. In time your abilities must be known. Among your 
acquaintance they are already beheld with wonder and delight. 
By those whose opinion will be valuable, they hereafter will be 
appreciated. Genius will render you great. May virtue render 
you beloved! Remove the awful distance between you and ordi- 
nary men by kind and gentle manners. Deal gently with their 
inferiority, and be convinced they will respect you as much and 
like you more. Why conceal the real goodness that flows in your 
heart? I have ventured this counsel from an anxiety for your 
future welfare, and I would enforce it with all the earnestness of 
the most sincere friendship. Let your light shine before men, 
and think them not unworthy the trouble. This exercise will 
prove its own reward. It must be a pleasing thing to live in the 
affections of others. Again adieu. Pardon the freedom I have 
used, and when you think of me be it as a kind sister, to whom 
your happiness will always yield delight, and your griefs sorrow. 

Yours, with esteem and regard, 
M. 

I give you not my address because I dare not promise to see 

you. 


CHAPTER V. 
A.D. 1818. AIT. 23. 


Cartyte had by this time abandoned the thought of the) 
‘ministry’ as his possible future profession—not without 
a struggle, for both his father’s and his mother’s hearts 
had been set upon it; but the ‘grave prohibitive doubts’ 
which had risen in him of their own accord had been 
strengthened by Gibbon, whom he had found in Irving’s 
library and eagerly devoured. Never at any time had he 
‘the least inclination’ for such an office, and his father, 
though deeply disappointed, was too genuine a man to 
offer the least remonstrance.’ The ‘schoolmastering’ too, 
after two years’ experience of it, became intolerable. His | 
disposition, at once shy and defiantly proud, had per- 

plexed and displeased the Kirkcaldy burghers. Both he 

and Irving also fell into unpleasant collisions with them, 

and neither of the two was sufficiently docile to submit 


1‘ With me,’ he says in a private note, ‘it was never much in favour, 
though my parents silently much wished it, as I knew well. Finding I had 
objections, my father, with a magnanimity which I admired and admire, left 
me frankly to my own guidance in that matter, as did my mother, perhaps 
still more lovingly, though not so silently ; and the theological course which 
could be prosecuted or kept open by appearing annually, putting down your 
name, but with some trifling fee, in the register, and then going your way, 
was, after perhaps two years of this languid form, allowed to close itself for 
good. I remember yet being on the street in Argyll Square, Edinburgh, 
probably in 1817, and come over from Kirkcaldy with some intent, the languid- 
est possible, still to put down my name and fee. The official person, when I 
rung, was not at home, and my instant feeling was, ‘‘ Very good, then, very 
good ; let this be Finis in the matter,” and it really was.’ 
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tamely to reproof.' An opposition school had been set 
up which drew off the pupils, and finally they both con- 
cluded that they had had enough of it—‘ better die than be 
a schoolmaster for one’s living’—and would seek some 
other means of supporting themselves. Carlyle had 
passed his summer holidays as usual at Mainhill (1818), 
where he had perhaps talked over his prospects with his 
family. On his return to Kirkcaldy in September he 
wrote to his father. explaining his situation. He had saved 
about 902., on which, with his thrifty habits, he said that 
he could support himself in Edinburgh till he could ‘ fall 
into some other way of doing.’ He could perhaps get a 
few mathematical pupils, and meantime could study for 
the bar. He waited only for his father’s approval to send 
in his resignation. The letter was accompanied by one 
of his constant presents to his mother, who was again at 
home, though not yet fully recovered. 


John Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 


Mainhill : September 16, 1818. 
Dear Brother,—We received yours, and it told us of your safe 
arrival at Kirkcaldy. Our mother has grown better every day 


1 Carlyle says in the Reminiscences that Irving was accused of harshness to 
the boys. Kirkcaldy tradition has preserved instances of it, which sound 
comical enough at a distance, but were no matter of laughter to the sufferers. 
A correspondent writes to me:—‘ Irving has the reputation to this day of 
being a very hard master. He thrashed the boys frequently and unmercifully. 
A story in illustration was told me. A carpenter, a bit of a character, whose 
shop was directly opposite Irving’s school, hearing a fearful howling one day, 
rushed across, axe in hand, drove up the door, and to Irving’s query what he 
did there, replied, ‘‘I thocht ye were killin’ the lad, and cam’ over tae see if 
ye were needin’ help.” Carlyle, on the contrary, I was assured, never lifted 
his hand to a scholar. Still he had perfect command over them. A look ora 
word was sufficient to command attention and obedience. Nor have I ever 
heard that this command was attributable to fear. So far as I can learn, it 
was entirely due to the respect which he seems to have obtained from the 
first.’ There is some truth in these legends of Irving’s severity, for Carlyle 
himself admits it. But tradition always tends to shape stories and char- 
acters into an artistic completeness which had no real existence. The 
authentic evidence of Irving’s essential kindness and affectionate gentleness 
makes it impossible to believe that he was ever wantonly or carelessly cruel. 
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since you left us. She is as steady as ever she was, has been upon | 
haystacks three or four times, and has been at church every Sab- 
bath since she came home, behaving always very decently. Also 
she has given over talking and singing, and spends some of her 
time consulting Ralph Erskine. She sleeps every night, and 
hinders no person to sleep, but can do with less than the gen- 
erality of people. In fact we may conclude that she is as wise as 
could be expected. She has none of the hypocritical mask with] 
which some people clothe their sentiments. One day, having met 
Agg Byers, she says: ‘ Weel, Agg, lass, I’ve never spoken t’ye sin 
ye stole our coals. Ill gie ye an advice: never steal nae more.’ 


Alexander Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 


September 18, 1818. 

My dear Brother,—We were glad to hear of your having arrived 
in safety, though your prospects were not brilliant. My father is 
at Ecclefechan to-day at a market, but before he went he told me to ~ 
mention that with regard to his advising you, he was unable to 
give you any advice. He thought it might be necessary to con- 
sult Leslie before you gave up, but you might do what seemed to 
you good. Had my advice any weight, I would advise you to try 
the law. You may think you have not money enough to try that, 
but with what assistance we could make, and your own industry, 
I think there would be no fear but you would succeed. The box 
which contained my mother’s bonnet came a day or two ago. She 
is very well pleased with it, though my father thought it too 
gaudy ; but she proposes writing to you herself. 


The end was, that when December came Carlyle and 
Irving ‘kicked the schoolmaster functions over,’ removed 
to Edinburgh, and were adrift on the world. Irving had | 
little to fear; he had money, friends, reputation ; he had 
a profession, and was waiting only for ‘a call’ to enter 
on his full privileges. Carlyle was far more unfavourably 
situated. He was poor, unpopular, comparatively un- 
known, or, if known, known only to be feared and even 
shunned. In Edinburgh ‘from my fellow-creatures,’ he 
says, ‘little or nothing but vinegar was my reception when 
we happened to meet or pass near each other—my own 
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blame mainly, so proud, shy, poor, at once so insignificant- 
looking and so grim and sorrowful. That in ‘Sartor’ of 
the worm trodden on and proving a torpedo is not wholly 
a fable, but did actually befall once or twice, as I still with 
a kind of small, not ungenial, malice can remember.’ He 
had, however, as was said, nearly a hundred pounds, which 
he had saved out of his earnings; he had a consciousness 
of integrity worth more than gold to him. He had thrifty 
self-denying habits which made him content with the bar- 
est necessaries, and he resolutely faced his position. His 
family, though silently disapproving the step which he 
had taken and necessarily anxious about him, rendered 
what help they could. Once more the Ecclefechan carrier 
brought up the weekly or monthly supplies of oatmeal, 
cakes, butter, and, when needed, under-garments, return- 
ing with the dirty linen for the mother to wash and mend, 
and occasionally presents which were never forgotten ; 
while Carlyle, after a thought of civil engineering, for 
which his mathematical training gave him a passing in- 
clination, sate down seriously, if not very assiduously, to 
study law. Letters to and from Ecclefechan were con- 
stant, the carrier acting as postman. Selections from them 
bring the scene and characters before the reader’s eyes. 

Sister Mary, then twelve years old, writes :— 

I take this opportunity of sending you this scrawl. I got the 
hat you sent with Sandy [brother Alexander], and it fits very well. 
It was far too good; a worse would have done very well. Boys 
and I are employed this winter in waiting on the cattle, and are 
going on very well at present. I generally write a copy every 
night, and read a little in the ‘Cottagers of Glenburnie,’ or some 
such like; and it shall be my earnest desire never to imitate the 
abominable slutteries of Mrs. Maclarty. The remarks of the au- 
thor, Mrs. Hamilton, often bring your neat ways in my mind, and 
I hope to be benefited by them. In the mean time, I shall en: 
deavour to be a good girl, to be kind and obedient to my parents, 


and obliging to my brothers and sisters. You will write me along 
letter when the carrier comes back. 
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The mother was unwearied in her affectionate solicitude 
—solicitude for the eternal as well as temporal interests of 
her darling child. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill: January 3, 1819. 

Dear Son,—I received yours in due time, and was glad to hear 
you were well. I hope you will be healthier, moving about in 
the city, than in your former way. Health is a valuable privi- 
lege ; try to improve it, then. The time is short. Another year 
has commenced. Time is on the wing, and flies swiftly. Seek 
God with all your heart; and oh, my dear son, cease not to pray 
for His counsel in all your ways. Fear not the world; you will 
be provided for as He sees meet for you. 

As a sincere friend, whom you are always dear to, I beg you do 
not neglect reading a part of your Bible daily, and may the Lord 
open your eyes to see wondrous things out of His law! But it is 
now two o’clock in the morning, and a bad pen, bad ink, and I as 
bad at writing. I will drop it, and add no more, but remain 

Your loving mother, 
PEGGIE CARLYLE. 


Carlyle had written a sermon on the salutary effects of |" 
‘affliction,’ as his first exercise in the Divinity School. 
He was beginning now, in addition to the problem of liy- 
ing which he had to solve, to learn what affliction meant. | 
He was attacked with dyspepsia, which never wholly left 
him, and in these early years soon assumed its most tor- 
turing form, like ‘a rat gnawing at the pit of his stomach.’ | 
His disorder working on his natural irritability found 
escape in expressions which showed, at any rate, that he 
was attaining a mastery of language. The pain made 
him furious; and in such a humour the commonest ca- 
lamities of life became unbearable horrors. 

I find living here very high (he wrote soon after he was settled 
in his lodgings). An hour ago I paid my week’s bill, which, 
though 15s. 2d., was the smallest of the three I have yet dis- 


charged. This is an unreasonable sum when I consider the slen- 
der accommodation and the paltry, ill-cooked morsel which is my 
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daily pittance. There is also a schoolmaster right overhead, 
whose noisy brats give me at times no small annoyance. On a 
given night of the week he also assembles a select number of 
vocal performers, whose music, as they charitably name it, is now 
and then so clamorous that I almost wished the throats of these 
sweet singers full of molten lead, or any other substance that 


would stop their braying. 


But he was not losing heart, and liked, so far as he had 
seen into it, his new profession. 


The law (he told his mother) is what I sometimes think I was 
intended for naturally. Jam afraid it takes several hundreds to 
become an advocate; but for this I should commence the study 
of it with great hopes of success. We shall see whether it is pos- 
sible. One of the first advocates of the day raised himself from 
being a disconsolate preacher to his present eminence. Therefore 
I entreat you not to be uneasy about me. Isee none of my fel- 
lows with whom I am very anxious to change places. Tell the 
boys not to let their hearts be troubled for me. I am a stubborn 
dog, and evil fortune shall not break my heart or bend it either, 
as I hope. I know not how to speak about the washing which 
you offer so kindly. Surely you thought, five years ago, that this 
troublesome washing and baking was all over; and now to recom- 
mence! I can scarcely think of troubling you; yet the clothes 
are ill-washed here; and if the box be going and coming any way, 
perhaps you can manage it. 


While law lectures were being attended, the difficulty 
was to live. Pupils were a not very effective resource, and 
of his adventures in this department Carlyle gave ridicu- 
lous accounts. In February, 1819, he wrote to his brother 
John :— 


About a week ago I briefly dismissed an hour of private teach- 
ing. A man in the New Town applied to one Nichol, public teacher 
of mathematics here, for a person to give instruction in arithme- 
tic, or something of that sort. Nichol spoke of me, and I was in 
consequence directed to call on the man next morning. I went at 
the appointed hour, and after waiting for a few minutes was met 
by a stout, impudent-looking man with red whiskers, having much 
the air of an attorney, or some such creature of that sort. As our 
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conversation may give you some insight into these matters, I re« 
port the substance of it. ‘Iam here,’ I said, after making a slight 
bow, which was just perceptibly returned, ‘by the request of Mr. 
Nichol, to speak with you, sir, about a mathematical teacher whom 
he tells me you want.’ ‘Aye. What are your terms?’ ‘Two 
guineas a month for each hour.’ ‘Two guineas a month! that is 
perfectly extravagant.’ ‘I believe it to be the rate at which every 
teacher of respectability in Edinburgh officiates, and I know it to 
be the rate below which I never officiate.’ ‘That will not do for 
my friend.’ ‘I am sorry that nothing else will do for me;’ and I 
retired with considerable deliberation. 


Other attempts were not so unsuccessful; one, some- 
times two, pupils were found willing to pay at the rate 
required. Dr. Brewster, afterwards Sir David, discovered 
Carlyle and gave him occasional employment on his En- 
eyclopedia. He was thus able to earn, as long as the ses- 
sion lasted, about two pounds a week, and on this he con- 
trived to live without trenching on his capital. His chief | 
pleasure was his correspondence with his mother, which 
never slackened. She had written to tell him of the death 
of her sister Mary. He replies :— 


Edinburgh: Monday, March 29, 1819. 

My dear Mother,—I am so much obliged to you for the affec- 
tionate concern which you express for me in that long letter that 
I cannot delay to send you a few brief words by way of reply. I 
was affected by the short notice you give me of Aunt Mary’s death, 
and the short reflections with which you close it. It is true, my 
dear mother, ‘that we must all soon follow her,’ such is the un- 
alterable and not unpleasing doom of men. Then it is well for 
those who, at that awful moment which is before every one, shall 
be able to look back with calmness and forward with hope. But 
I need not dwell upon this solemn subject. It is familiar to the 
thoughts of every one who has any thought. 

I am rather afraid I have not been quite regular in reading that 
best of books which you recommended to me. However, last — 
night I was reading upon my favourite Job, and I hope to do bet- | 
ter in time to come. I entreat you to believe that I am sincerely | 
desirous of being a good man; and though we may differ in some | 

Vou. I.—4 
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few unimportant particulars, yet I firmly trust that the same power 
which created us with imperfect faculties will pardon the errors of 
every one (and none are without them) who seeks truth and right- 
eousness with a simple heart. 

You need not fear my studying toomuch. In fact, my prospects 
are so unsettled that I do not often sit down to books with all the 
zeal I am capable of. You are not to think I am fretful. I have 
long accustomed my mind to look upon the future with a sedate 
aspect, and at any rate my hopes have never yet failed me. A 
French author, d’Alembert (one of the few persons who deserve 
the honourable epithet of honest men), whom I was lately reading, 
remarks that one who devoted his life to learning ought to carry 


| for his motto, ‘Liberty, Truth, Poverty,’ for he that fears the lat- 
| ter can never have the former. This should not prevent one from 


using every honest effort to attain a comfortable situation in life ; 
it says only that the best is dearly bought by base conduct, and 
the worst is not worth mourning over. Weshall speak of all these 
matters more fully in summer, for I am meditating just now to 
come down to stay a while with you, accompanied with a cargo of 
books, Italian, German, and others. You will give me yonder lit- 
tle room, and you will waken me every morning about five or six 
o'clock. Then such study. I shall delve in the garden, too, and, 
in a word, become not only the wisest but the strongest man in 
those regions. This is all claver, but it pleases one. 
My dear mother, yours most affectionately, 
THomas CARLYLE. 


D’Alembert’s name had probably never reached Annan- 
dale, and Mrs. Carlyle could not gather from it into what 
perilous regions her son was travelling—but her quick ear 
caught something in the tone which frightened her. 


Oh, my dear, dear son (she answered at once and eagerly), I 
would pray for a blessing on your learning. I beg you with all 
the feeling of an affectionate mother that you would study the 
Word of God, which He has graciously put in our hands, that it 
may powerfully reach our hearts, that we may discern it in its 
true light. God made man after His own image, therefore he be- 
hoved to be without any imperfect faculties. Beware, my dear 
son, of such thoughts; let them not dwell on your mind. God 
forbid! But I daxe say you will not care to read this scrawl. 
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Do make religion your great study, Tom; if you repent it, I will 
bear the blame for ever. 


Carlyle was thinking as much as his mother of religion, 
but the form in which his thoughts were running was not 
hers. He was painfully seeing that all things were not 
wholly as he had been taught to think them; the doubts 
which had stopped his divinity career were blackening 
into thunder clouds; and all his reflections were coloured 
by dyspepsia. ‘I was entirely unknown in Edinburgh | 
circles,’ he says, ‘ solitary, eating my own heart, fast losing 
my health too, a prey to nameless struggles and miseries, 
which have yet a kind of horror in them to my thoughts, 
three weeks without any kind of sleep from impossibility 
to be free of noise.’ In fact he was entering on what he 
called ‘the three most miserable years of my life.’ He 
would have been saved from much could he have reso- 
lutely thrown himself into his intended profession; but 
he soon came to hate it, as just then, perhaps, he would 
have hated anything. 


I had thought (he writes in a note somewhere) of attempting to 
become an advocate. It seemed glorious to me for its indepen- 
dency, and I did read some law books, attend Hume’s lectures on 
Scotch law, and converse with and question various dull people of 
the practical sort. But it and they and the admired lecturing 
Hume himself appeared to me mere denizens of the kingdom of 
dulness, pointing towards nothing but money as wages for all that 
bogpool of disgust. Hume’s lectures once done with, I flung the 
thing away for ever. 


Men who are out of humour with themselves often see 
their own condition reflected in the world outside them, 
and everything seems amiss because it is not well with 
themselves. But the state of Scotland and England also 
was well fitted to feed his discontent. The great war had 
been followed by a collapse. Wages were low, food at 
famine prices. Tens of thousands of artisans were out of 
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work, their families were starving, and they themselves 
were growing mutinous. Even at home from his own 
sternly patient father, who never meddled with politics, 
he heard things not calculated to reconcile him to existing 
arrangements. 


I have heard my father say (he mentions), with an impressive- 
ness which all his perceptions carried with them, that the lot of a 
poor man was growing worse, that the world would not, and could 
not, last as it was, but mighty changes, of which none saw the 
end, were on the way. In the dear years when the oatmeal was as 
high as ten shillings a stone, he had noticed the labourers, I have 
heard him tell, retire each separately to a brook and there drink 
instead of dining, anxious,only to hide it.’ 


These early impressions can be traced through the whole 
of Carlyle’s writings ; the conviction was forced upon him 
that there was something vicious to the bottom in English 
and Scotch society, and that revolution in some form or 
other lay visibly ahead. So long as Irving remained in 
Edinburgh ‘the condition of the people’ question was the 
constant subject of talk between him and Carlyle. They 


_ were both of them ardent, radical, indignant at the injus- 
_ tice which they witnessed, and as yet unconscious of the 


difficulty of mending it. Irving, however, he had seen 
little of since they had moved to Edinburgh, and he was 
left, for the most part, alone with his own thoughts. 
There had come upon him the trial which iu these days 
awaits every man of high intellectual gifts and noble 
nature on their first actual acquaintance with human 
things—the question, far deeper than any mere political 
one, What is this world then, what is this human life, over 
which a just God is said to preside, but of whose presence 
or whose providence so few signs are visible? In happier 
ages religion silences scepticism if it cannot reply to its 
difficulties, and postpones the solution of the mystery to 


1 Reminiscences, p. 48. 
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another stage of existence. Brought up in a pious family 
where religion was not talked about or emotionalised, but 
was accepted as the rule of thought and conduct, himself 
too instinctively upright, pure of heart, and reverent, Car- 
lyle, like his parents, had accepted the Bible as a direct 
communication from Heaven. It made known the will of 
God, and the relation in which man stood to his Maker, 
as present facts like a law of nature, the truth of it, like the 
truth of gravitation, which man must act upon or imme- 
diately suffer the consequences. But religion, as revealed 
in the Bible, passes beyond present conduct, penetrates all 
forms of thought, and takes possession wherever it goes. 
It claims to control the intellect, to explain the past, and 
foretell the future. It has entered into poetry and art, 
and has been the interpreter of history. And thus there 
had grown round it a body of opinion, on all varieties 
of subjects, assumed to be authoritative; dogmas which 
science was contradicting; a history of events which it 
called infallible, yet which the canons of evidence, by 
which other histories are tried and tested successfully, 
declared not to be infallible atall. To the Mainhill house- 
hold the Westminster Confession was a full and complete 
account of the position of mankind and of the Being to 
whom they owed their existence. The Old and New Tes- 
tament not only contained all spiritual truth necessary for 
guidance in word and deed, but every fact related in them 
was literally true. To doubt was not to mistake, but was 
to commit a sin of the deepest dye, and was a sure sign of 
a corrupted heart. Carlyle’s wide study of modern litera- 
ture had shown him that much of this had appeared to 
many of the strongest minds in Europe to be doubtful or 


even plainly incredible. Young men of genius are the | 


first to feel the growing influences of their time, and on 
Carlyle they fell in their most painful form. Notwith- 
standing his pride, he was most modest and self-distrust- 
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ful. He had been taught that want of faith was sin, yet, 

| like a true Scot, he knew that he would peril his soul if he 
| pretended to believe what his intellect told him was false. 

If any part of what was called Revelation was mistaken, 
how could he be assured of the rest? How could he tell 
that the moral part of it, to which the phenomena which 
he saw round him were in plain contradiction, was more 
than a ‘devout imagination’? Thus to poverty and dys- 
pepsia there had been added the struggle which is always 
hardest in the noblest minds, which Job had known, and 
David, and Solomon, and Aéschylus, and Shakespeare, and 
Goethe. Where are the tokens of His presence? where 
are the signs of His coming? Is there, in this universe of 
things, any moral Providence at all? or is it the product 
of some force of the nature of which we can know nothing 
save only that ‘one event comes alike to all, to the good 
and to the evil, and that there is no difference’ ? 

Commonplace persons, if assailed by such misgivings, 
thrust them aside, throw themselves into occupation, and 
leave doubt to settle itself. Carlyle could not. The im- 
portunacy of the overwhelming problem forbade him to 
settle himself either to law or any other business till he 
had wrestled down the misgivings which had grappled 
with him. The greatest of us have our weaknesses, and 
the Margaret Gordon business had perhaps intertwined 
itself with the spiritual torment. The result of it was 
that Carlyle was extremely miserable, ‘tortured,’ as he 
says, ‘by the freaks of an imagination of extraordinary 
and wild activity,’ 

He went home, as he had proposed, after the session, 
but Mainhill was never a less happy home to him than it 
proved this summer. He could not conceal, perhaps he 
did not try to conceal, the condition of his minds and to 
his family, to whom the truth of their creed was no more 
a matter of doubt than the presence of the sun in the sky, 
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he must have seemed as if ‘possessed.’ He could not 
read ; he wandered about the moors like a restless spirit. 
His mother was in agony about him. He was her darling, 
her pride, the apple of her eye, and she could not restrain 
her lamentations and remonstrances. His father, with 
supreme good judgment, left him to himself. 


His tolerance for me, his trust in me (Carlyle says), was great. 
When I declined going forward into the Church, though his heart 
was set upon it, he respected my scruples, and patiently let me 
have my way. When I had peremptorily ceased from being a 
schoolmaster, though he inwardly disapproved of the step as im-_ 
prudent and saw me in successive summers lingering beside him’ 
in sickness of body and mind, without outlook towards any good, 
he had the forbearance to say at worst nothing, never once to 
whisper discontent with me. 


A letter from Irving, to whom he had written complain- 
ing of his condition and of his friend’s silence, was wel- 
come at this dreary period. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


Edinburgh : June 4, 1819. 

Dear Sir,—My apology for neglecting you so long is that I have 
been equally negligent of myself. By what fatality I know not, 
I have been so entirely devoted to idleness or to insignificant em- 
ployments since you left me, that German, Italian, and every other 
study, useful or serious, has been relinquished. Perhaps this re- 
newal of our intercourse may be the date of my awakening from 
my slumber, as the breaking up of our intercourse was the date of 
its commencement. To speak of myself, that most grateful of 
topics, is therefore out of the question; as it would only be to 
expose the day dreams of this my lethargy to one whose active 
mind has no sympathy with listlessness and drowsiness, and this 
subject being excluded, where shall I find materials for this let- 
ter? 

I could detail to you the mineralogy of the Campsey hills, and 
tell you of the overlying formation of porphyry above the green 
stone, and of the nearly horizontal bed of limestone on the green 
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stone which supplies the greater part of Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Strathearn, and of a curious quarry of stone which is carried far 
and near for building stoves and setting grates, with an account 
of its singular virtue of resisting heat; but well I know you are 
weary unto death of such jargon. And I could relate to you one 
most sentimental incident that did befall me on that journey, 
whereby hangs a tale which might furnish matter for a novel or 
even a modern tragedy: but then I suspect you have already put 
me down for an adventure hunter, which is too near a stage to a 
~ story-teller to fall in with my fancy. 

Now the truth is, to throw in a word of self-defence, if I have a 
turn for the romantic, it is not for the vanity of being the actor of 
a strange part, or the spouter of a strange tale, in the various 
scenes of the great drama of this mortal state; but rather to be a 
spectator of those who are so, more especially if they be unfortu- 
nate withal; and occasionally I confess to have the privilege of 
the ancient chorus, of moralising a. little, or rather not a little, 
upon the passing events; and occasionally to reach an admonition 
or a consolation to the suffering hero or heroine of the piece. 
But see, I am letting you into some of the vagaries which came 
and went across my fancy during the interval of apathy which has 
passed away since I was separated from your conyersation for 
which I have not yet found a substitute. 

And I could dwell upon the rich harvest of insight into char- 
acter, which I gathered from the debates of the General Assem- 
bly; and of the lack of genius and honesty which took from its 
value, and of the rankness and superfluity of vulgarity and bad 
temper and party zeal, which were as the thistles and ragworts 
and tares of the crop, but that I know your mind is incurious of 
these things, engaged as it is with much higher contemplations. 

Of the men of Edinburgh and their employments I know as 
little as of those of Canton in China; save that Christieson rather 
inclines to fall in with Lord Lauderdale’s views of the Bullion 
question, than the Committee’s, and that he is as sure as ever that 
all men have mistaken the meaning of Aristotle—which, it seems, 
is wonderfully wrapped up in the power. of the particle 4v—and 
that Galloway is as ill-bred, and stares as full, and wears his hair 
hanging over the ample circumference of his globular skull, as 
usual; like the thatch of those round rustic Chinese-roofed cot- 
tages which gentlemen sometimes plant at the outer gates of their 
grounds. As to Dickson, he plays quoits with Chartres, and at 
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times with me, and has got his mouth always filled with wit at 
me for admiring those beautiful lines of Milton’s Hymn on the 
Nativity :— 

It was no season then for her [mature] 

To wanton with the Sun, her lusty paramour. 


I need not tell you where the wit lies; and you know when he is 
primed anything will do for a match. He is just in the predica- 
ment of a spring-gun in a garden which has ropes in every direc- 
tion—you cannot stir a foot, but twitch goes one of its ropes; round 
it turns full-mouthed upon you, and, hit or miss, off it goes. 

‘Weary not then, my dear Carlyle, of the country. Iam here 
in the midst of the busy world, and its business only interrupts 
me and would vex me if I would let it. Fill up with the softness 
of rural beauty, and the sincerity of rural manners, and the con- 
tentment of rural life, those strong impressions of nature and of 
men which are already in your mind; till the pictures become 
more mellow and joyous, and yield to yourself more delight in 
forming, and to others more pleasure in viewing them. 

I would I were along with you to charm the melancholy of soli- 
tude, and in your company to carry my eye into those marks of 
beneficence and love which every part of nature exhibits, and win 
from the contemplation of them a portion of that beneficence ; so 
that the restless and evil passions of my heart might be charmed 
if not shamed into repose, and I might go forth again into the 
world of busy speech resolved to mar the enjoyment of no one, 
but in my little sphere to do all the good it would allow, to wish 
for a wider sphere, and to live in hope of that wider and better 
existence, which, when it is revealed, I pray that you and I and 
all we love and should love may be prepared for. 

Don’t be so tardy in writing to me as I have been in writing to 
you. Arrange the plan of a correspondence which may be useful 
to us both. You proposed it first, and now I reckon myself enti- 
tled to press it. Remember me kindly to your father and mother, 
and to Sandy and the rest. 

Your faithful friend, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A.D. 1819. ZT. 24. 


In November Carlyle was back at Edinburgh again, with his 
pupils and his law lectures, which he had not yet deserted, 
and still persuaded himself that he would persevere with. 
He did not find his friend; Irving had gone to Glasgow 
to be assistant to Dr. Chalmers; and the state of things 
which he found in the metropolis was not of a sort to im- 
prove his humour. 


1819 (he says) was the year of the great Radical rising in Glas- 
gow, and the kind of (altogether imaginary) rising they attempted 
on Bonnymuir against the yeomanry—a time of great rage and 
absurd terrors and expectations; a very fierce Radical, and anti- 
Radical time; Edinburgh suddenly agitated by it all round me, 
not to mention Glasgow in the distance; gentry people full of 
zeal and foolish terror and fury, and looking disgustingly busy 
and important. Courier hussars would come in from the Glas- 
gow region, covered with mud, breathless from headquarters, as 
you took your walk in Princes Street; and you would hear old 
powdered gentlemen in silver spectacles talking in low-toned but 
exultant voice about ‘Cordon of troops, sir,’ as you went along. 
The mass of the people, not the populace alone, had a quite dif- 
ferent feeling, as if the danger was small or imaginary and the 
grievances dreadfully real, which was, with emphasis, my own 
| poor private notion of it. One bleared Sunday morning I had 
gone out, perhaps seven or eight a.m., for my walk. At the riding- 
house in Nicholson Street was a kind of straggly group or small 
crowd, with red-coats interspersed. Coming up, I perceived it 
was the Lothian yeomanry (Mid or East I know not), just getting 
under way for Glasgow, to be part of ‘the cordon.’ I halting a 
moment, they took the road, very ill ranked, not numerous, or 
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any way dangerous-looking men of war; but there rose from the 
little crowd, by way of farewell cheer to them, the strangest shout 
I have heard human throats utter; not very loud, or loud even for 
the small numbers; but it said, as plain as words, and with infi- 
nitely more emphasis of sincerity: ‘May the devil go with you, ye 
peculiarly contemptible and dead to the distresses of your fellow- 
creatures.’ Another morning, months after, spring and sun now 
come, and the ‘cordon,’ &c., all over, I met a gentleman, an adyo- 
cate, slightly of my acquaintance, hurrying along, musket in hand, 
towards ‘the Links,’ there to be drilled as an item of the ‘ gentle- 
men volunteers’ now afoot. ‘You should have the like of this,’ 
said he, cheerily patting his musket. ‘H’m, yes; but I hayen’t 
yet quite settled on which side!’ which, probably, he hoped was 


quiz, though it really expressed my feeling. Irving, too, and all 


of us juniors, had the same feeling in different intensities, and 
spoken of only to one another: a sense that revolt against such a 


load of unyeracities, impostures, and quietly inane formalities | 
would one day become indispensable—sense which had a kind of | 


rash, false, and quasi-insolent joy in it; mutiny, revolt, being a 
light matter to the young.! 


The law lectures went on, and Carlyle wrote to his 
mother about his progress with them. ‘The law,’ he said, 
‘I find to be a most complicated subject, yet I like it 
pretty well, and feel that I shall like it better as I pro- 
ceed. Its great charm in my eyes is that no mean com- 
pliances are requisite for prospering in it.’ To Irving he 
had written a fuller, not yet completely full, account of 
himself, complaining perhaps of his obstructions and dif- 
ficulties. Irving’s advice is not what would have been 
given by a cautious attorney. He admired his friend, 
and only wished his great capabilities to be known as soon 
as possible. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


34, Kent Street, Glasgow : December 28, 1819. 
Dear Carlyle,—I pray that you may prosper in your legal 
studies, provided only you will give your mind to take in all the 
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elements which enter into the question of the obstacles. But re 
member, it is not want of knowledge alone that impedes, but 
want of instruments for making that knowledge available. This 
you know better than I. Now my view of the matter is that your 
knowledge, likely very soon to surpass in extent and accuracy that 
of most of your compeers, is to be made saleable, not by the usual 
way of adding friend to friend, which neither you nor I are enough 
patient of, but by a way of your own. Known you must be before 
you can be employed. Known you will not be for a winning, at- 
taching, accommodating man, but for an original, commanding, 
and rather self-willed man. Now establish this last character, 
and you take a far higher grade than any other. How are you to 
establish it? Just by bringing yourself before the public as you 
are. First find vent for your notions. Get them tongue; upon 
every subject get them tongue, not upon law alone. You cannot 
at present get them either utterance or audience by ordinary con- 
verse. Your utterance is not the most favourable. It convinces, 
but does not persuade; and it is only a very few (I can claim 
place for myself) that it fascinates. Your audience is worse. 
They are generally (I exclude myself) unphilosophical, unthink- 
ing drivellers who lay in wait to catch you in your words, and who 
give you little justice in the recital, because you give their vanity 
or self-esteem little justice, or even mercy, in the rencounter. 
Therefore, my dear friend, some other way is to be sought for. Now 
pause, if you be not convinced of this conclusion. If you be, we 
shall proceed. If you be not, read again, and you will see it just, 
and as such admit it. Now what way is to be sought for? I know 
no other than the press. You have not the pulpit as I have, and 
where perhaps I have the advantage. You have not good and in- 
fluential society. I know nothing but the press for your purpose. 
None are so good as these two, the ‘Edinburgh Review’ and 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine.’ Do not steal away and say, The one I 
am not fit for, the other I am not willing for. Both pleas I refuse. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review’ you are perfectly fit for; not yet upon 
law, but upon any work of mathematics, physics, general litera- 
ture, history, and politics, you are as ripe as the average of their 
writers. ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ presents bad company, I con- 
fess ; but it also furnishes a good field for fugitive writing, and 
good introductions to society on one side of the question. This 
last advice, I confess, is against my conscience, and I am inclined 
to blot it out; for did I not rest satisfied that you were to use 
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your pen for your conscience I would never ask you to use it for 
your living. Writers in the encyclopedias, except of leading arti- 
cles, do not get out from the crowd; but writers in the Review 
come out at once, and obtain the very opinion you want, opinion 
among the intelligent and active men in every rank, not among 
the sluggish savanis alone. 

It is easy for me to advise what many perhaps are as ready to 
advise. But I know I have influence, and I am willing to use it. 
Therefore, again let me entreat you to begin a new year by an 
effort continuous, not for getting knowledge, but for communi- 
cating it, that you may gain favour, and money, and opinion. Do 
not disembark all your capital of thought, and time, and exertion 
into this concern, but disembark a portion equal to its urgency, 
and make the experiment upon a proper scale. If it succeed, the 
spirit of adventure will follow, and you will be ready to embark 
more; if it fail, no great venture was made; no great venture 
is lost: the time is not yet come. But you will have got a more 
precise view by the failure of the obstacles to be surmounted, 
and time and energy will give you what you lacked. Therefore 
I advise you as a very sincere friend, that forthwith you choose a 
topic, not that you are best informed on, but that you are most 
likely to find admittance for, and set apart some portion of each 
day or week to this object and this alone, leaving the rest free 
for objects professional and pleasant. This is nothing more than 
what I urged at our last meeting, but I have nothing to write I 
reckon so important. Therefore do take it to thought. Depend 
upon it, you will be delivered by such present adventure from 
those harpies of your peace you are too much tormented with. 
You will get a class with whom society will be as pleasant as 
we have found it together, and you will open up ultimate pros- 
pects which I trust no man shall be able to close. 

I think our town is safe for every leal-hearted man to his Maker 
and to his fellow-men to traverse without fear of scaith. Such 
traversing is the wine and milk of my present existence. I do 
not warrant against a Radical rising, though I think it vastly im- 
probable. But continue these times a year or two, and unless you 
unmake our present generation, and unman them of human feel- 
ing and of Scottish intelligence, you will have commotion. It is 
impossible for them to die of starvation, and they are making no 
provision to have them removed. And what on earth is for them ? 
God and my Saviour enable me to lift their hearts above a world 
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that has deserted them, though they live in its plenty and labour 
in its toiling service, and fix them upon a world which, my dear 
Carlyle, I wish you and I had the inheritance in; which we may 
have if we will. But I am not going to preach, else I would 
plunge into another subject which I rate above all subjects. Yet 
this should not be excluded from our communion either. 

I am getting on quietly enough, and, if I be defended from the 
errors of my heart, may do pretty well. The Doctor (Chalmers) 
is full of acknowledgments, and I ought to be full—to a higher 


source. 
Yours affectionately, 


Epwarp Irvine. 


Carlyle was less eager to give his thoughts ‘ tongue’ 
than Irving supposed. He had not yet, as he expressed 
it, ‘taken the Devil by the horns.’ He did not mean to 
trouble the world with his doubts, and as yet he had not 
much else to trouble it with. But he was more and 
more restless. Reticence about his personal sufferings 
was at no time one of his virtues. Dyspepsia had him by 
_ the throat. Even the minor ailments to which our flesh 
is neir, and which most of us bear in silence, the elo- 
quence of his imagination flung into forms like the temp- 
tations of a saint. His mother had early described him as 
‘gey ill to live wi’ and while in great things he was 
the most considerate and generous of men, in trifles he 
was intolerably irritable. Dyspepsia accounts for most of 
it. He did not know what was the matter with him, and 
when the fit was severe he drew pictures of his condition 
which frightened everyone belonging to him. He had 
sent his family in the middle of the winter a report of 
himself which made them think that he was seriously ill. 
His brother John, who had now succeeded him as a 
teacher in Annan School, was sent for in haste to Main- 
hill to a consultation, and the result was a letter which 
shows the touching affection with which the Carlyles clung 
to one another, 
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John A. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 


Mainhill: February 1820. 

I have just arrived from Annan, and we are all so uneasy on 
your account that at the request of my father in particular, and of 
all the rest, I am determined to write to call on you for a speedy 
answer. Your father and mother, and all of us, are extremely anx- 
ious that you should come home directly if possible, if you think 
you can come without danger. And we trust that, notwithstand- 
ing the bitterness of last summer, you will still find it emphati- 
cally a home. My mother bids me call upon you to do so by 
every tie of affection, and by all that is sacred. She esteems 
‘seeing you again and administering comfort to you as her highest 
felicity. Your father, also, is extremely anxious to see you again 
at home. The room is much more comfortable than it was last 
season. The roads are repaired, and all things more convenient; 
and we all trust that you will yet recover, after you shall have in- 
haled your native breezes and escaped once more from the un- 
wholesome city of Edinburgh, and its selfish and unfeeling inhab- 
itants. Inthe name of all, then, I call upon you not to neglect or 
refuse our earnest wishes ; to come home and experience the com- 
forts of parental and brotherly affection, which, though rude and 
without polish, is yet sincere and honest. 


The father adds a postscript :— 


My dear Tom,—I have been very uneasy about you ever since 
we received your moving letter, and I thought to have written to 
you myself this day and told you all my thoughts about your 
health, which is the foundation and copestone of all our earthly 
comfort. But, being particularly engaged this day, I caused John 
to write. Come home as soon as possible, and forever oblige 

Dear son, your loving father, 
James CARLYLE. 


The fright had been unnecessary. Dyspepsia, while it 
tortures body and mind, does little serious injury. The 
attack had passed off. A letter from Carlyle was already 
on the way, in which the illness was scarcely noticed ; it 
contained little but directions for his brother’s studies, and 
an offer of ten pounds out of his scantily filled purse to 
assist ‘Sandy’ on the farm. With his family it was im- 
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possible for him to talk freely, and through this gloomy 
time he had but one friend, though this one was of price- 
less value. To Irving he had written out his discontent. 
He was now disgusted with law, and meant to abandon 
it. Irving, pressed as he was with work, could always af- 
ford Carlyle the best of his time and judgment. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


Glasgow: Mareh 14, 120. 

Since I received your last epistle, which reminded me of some 
of those gloomy scenes of nature I have often had the greatest 
pleasure in contemplating, I have been wrought almost to death, 
having had three sermons to write, and one of them a charity ser 
mon; but I shall make many sacrifices before I shall resign the 
entertainment and benefit I derive from our correspondence. 

Your mind is of too penetrating a cast to rest satisfied with the 
frail disguise which the happiness of ordinary life has thrown on 
to hide its nakedness, and I do never augur that your nature is to 
be satisfied with its sympathies. Indeed, I am convinced that 
were you translated into the most elegant and informed cirele of 
this city, you would find it please only by its novelty, and perhaps 
refresh by its variety ; but you would be constrained to seek the 
solid employment and the lasting gratification of your mind else- 
where. The truth is, life is a thing formed for the average of 
men, and it is only in those parts of our nature which are of aver 
age possession that it can gratify. The higher parts of our nature 
find their entertainment in sympathising with the highest efforts 
of our species, which are, and will continue, confined to the closet 
of the sage, and can never find their station in the drawing-rooms 
of the talking world. Indeed, I will go higher and say that the 
highest parts of our nature can never have their proper food till 
they turn to contemplate the excellencies of our Creator, and not 
only to contemplate but to imitate them. Therefore it is, my dear 
Carlyle, that I exhort you to call in the finer parts of your mind, 
and to try to present the society about you with those more ordi- 
nary displays which they can enjoy. The indifference with which 
they receive them,' and the ignorance with which they treat them, 
operate on the mind like gall and wormwood. I would entreat 
you to be comforted in the possession of your treasures, and to 


1 Te., the talk to which you usually treat your friends. 
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study more the times and persons to which you bring them forth. 
When I say your treasures, I mean not your information so much, 
which they will bear the display of for the reward and value of it, 
but of your feelings and affections, which, being of finer tone than 
theirs, and consequently seeking a keener expression, they are apt 
to mistake for a rebuke of their own tameness, or for intolerance 
of ordinary things, and too many of them, I fear, for asperity of 
mind, P 
There is just another panacea for your griefs (which are not 
imaginary, but for which I see a real ground in the too penetra- 
ting and, at times perhaps, too severe turn of your mind); but 
though I judge it better and more worthy than reserve, it is per- 
haps more difficult of practice. I mean the habit of using our 
superiority for the information and improvement of others. This 
I reckon both the most dignified and the most kindly course that 
one can take, founded upon the great principles of human im- 
proyement, and founded upon what I am wont, or at least would 
wish, to make my pattern, the example of the Saviour of men, who 
endured, in His errand of salvation, the contradiction of men. 
But I confess, on the other hand, one meets with so few that are 
apt disciples, or willing to allow superiority, that will be con- 
stantly fighting with you upon the threshold, that it is very heart- 
less, and forces one to reserve. And besides, one is so apt to fancy 
a superiority where there is none, that it is likely to produce 
overmuch self-complacency. But I see I am beginning to prose, 
aud therefore shall change the subject—with only one remark, 
that your tone of mind reminds me more than anything of my own 
when under the sense of great religious imperfection, and anx- 
iously pursuing after higher Christian attainments. . . 

I have read your letter again, and, at the risk of fotilien prosing, 
I shall have another hit at its contents. You talk of renouncing 
the law, and you speak mysteriously of hope springing up from 
another quarter. I pray that it may soon be turned into enjoy- 
ment. But I would not have you renounce the law unless you 
coolly think that this new view contains those fields of happiness, 
from the want of which the prospect of law has become so dreary. 
Taw has within it scope ample enough for any mind. The refor- 
mation which it needs, and which with so much humour and feel, 
ing you describe,' is the very evidence of what I say. Did Adam 
Smith find the commercial system less encumbered? (I know he 


1 Carlyle’s letters to Irving are all unfortunately lost. 
Vou. I.—5 
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did not find it more); and see what order the mind of one man 
has made there. Such a reformation must be wrought in law, 
and the spirit of the age is manifestly bending that way. I know 
none who, from his capacity of remembering and digesting facts, 
and of arranging them into general results, is so well fitted as 
yourself. 

With regard to my own affairs, 1am becoming too much of a 
man of business, and too little a man of contemplation. I meet 
with few minds to excite me, many to drain me off, and, by the 
habits of discharging and receiving nothing in return, I am run off 
to the very lees, as you may easily discern. I have a German 
master and a class in college. I have seen neither for a week; 
such is the state of my engagements—engagements with I know 
not what; with preaching in St. John’s once a week, and employ- 
ing the rest of the week in visiting objects in which I can learn 
nothing, unless Iam collecting for a new series of Tales of my 
Landlord, which should range among Radicals and smugglers. 

Dr. Chalmers, though a most entire original by himself, is sur- 
rounded with a very prosaical sort of persons, who please me some- 
thing by their zeal to carry into effect his philosophical schemes, 
and vex me much by their idolatry of him. My comforts are in 
hearing the distresses of the people, and doing my mite to allevi- 
ate them. They are not in the higher walks (I mean as to wealth) 
in which I am permitted to move, nor yet in the greater publicity 
and notoriety I enjoy. Every minister in Glasgow is an oracle to 
a certain class of devotees. I would not give one day in solitude 
or in meditation with a friend as I have enjoyed it often along the 
sands of Kirkcaldy for ages in this way... . 

Yours most truly, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


It does not appear what the ‘other quarter’ may have 
been on which the prospect was brightening. Carlyle was 
not more explicit to his mother, to whom he wrote at this 
time a letter unusually gentle and melancholy. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 


Edinburgh: March 29, 1820. 
To you, my dear mother, I can never be sufficiently grateful, not 
only for the common kindness of a mother, but for the unceasing 
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watchfulness with which you strove to instil virtuous principles 
into my young mind; and though we are separated at present, and 
may be still more widely separated, I hope the lessons which you 
taught will never be effaced from my memory. I cannot say how 
I have fallen into this train of thought, but the days of childhood 
arise with so many pleasing recollections, and shine so brightly 
across the tempests and inquietudes of succeeding times, that I 
felt unable to resist the impulse. 

You already know that I am pretty well as to health, and also 
that I design to visit you again before many months have elapsed. 
I cannot say that my prospects have got much brighter since I 
left you; the aspect of the future is still as unsettled as ever 
it was; but some degree of patience is behind, and hope, the 
charmer, that ‘springs eternal in the human breast,’ is yet here 
likewise. I am not of a humour to care very much for good or eyil 
fortune, so far as concerns myself; the thought that my somewhat 
uncertain condition gives you uneasiness chiefly grieves me. Yet 
I would not have you despair of your rive of a boy. He will do 
something yet. He is a shy stingy soul, and very likely has a 
higher notion of his parts than others have. But, on the other 
hand, he is not incapable of diligence. He is harmless, and pos- 
sesses the virtue of his country—thrift; so that, after all, things 
will yet be right in the end. My love to all the little ones. 

Your affectionate son, 
T. CaRnyLe. 


The University term ends early in Scotland. The ex- 
penses of the six months which the students spend at col- 
lege are paid for in many instances by the bodily labours 
of the other six. The end of April sees them all dispersed, 
the class rooms closed, the pupils no longer obtainable ; 
and the law studies being finally abandoned, Carlyle had 
nothing more to do at Edinburgh, and migrated with the 
rest. He was going home; he offered himself for a visit 
to Irving at Glasgow on the way, and the proposal was 
warmly accepted. The Irving correspondence was not 
long continued ; and I make the most of the letters of so 
remarkable a man which were written while he was still 
himself, before his intellect was clouded. 
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Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


34 Kent Street, Glasgow: April 15, 1820. 

My dear Carlyle,—Right happy shall I be to have your company 
and conversation for ever so short a time, and the longer the bet- 
ter; and if you could contrive to make your visit so that the be- 
ginning of the week should be the time of your departure, I could 
bear you company on your road a day’s journey. I have just fin- 
ished my sermon—Saturday at six o’clock—at which I have been 
sitting without interruption since ten; but I resolved that you 
should have my letter to-morrow, that nothing might prevent your 
promised visit, to which I hold you now altogether bound. 

It is very dangerous to speak one’s mind here about the state of 
the country. I reckon, however, the Radicals have in a manner 
expatriated themselves from the political co-operation of the better 
classes; and, at the same time, I believe there was sympathy 
enough in the middle and well-informed people to have caused 
amelioration of our political evils, had they taken time and legal 
measures. J am very sorry for the poor; they are losing their re- 
ligion, their domestic comfort, their pride of independence, their 
everything ; and if timeous remedies come not soon, they will sink, 
I fear, into the degradation of the Irish peasantry; and if that 
class goes down, then along with it sinks the morality of every 
other class. We are at a complete stand here; a sort of military 
glow has taken all ranks. They can see the houses of the poor ran- 
sacked for arms without uttering an interjection of grief on the 
fallen greatness of those who brought in our Reformation and our 
civil liberty, and they will hardly suffer a sympathising word from 
anyone. Dr. Chalmers takes a safe course in all these difficulties. 
The truth is, he does not side with any party. He has a few polit- 
ical nostrums so peculiar that they serve to detach his ideal mind 
both from Whigs and Tories and Radicals—that Britain would 
have been as flourishing and full of capital though there had been 
round the island a brazen wall a thousand cubits high; that the 
national debt does us neither good nor ill, amounting to nothing 
more or less than a mortgage upon property, &c. The Whigs dare 
not speak. The philanthropists are so much taken up each with 
his own locality as to take little charge of the general concern ; 
and so the Tories have room to rage and talk big about armaments 
and pikes and battles. They had London well fortified yesterday 
by the Radicals, and so forth. 
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Now it will be like the unimprisoning of a bird to come and let 
me have free talk. Not that I have anything to say in favour of 
Radicalism, for it is the very destitution of philosophy and relig- 
ion and political economy; but that we may lose ourselves so de- 
lightfully in reveries upon the emendation of the State, to which, 
in fact, you and I can bring as little help as we could have done 
against the late inundation of the Vallois. 

I like the tone of your last letter; for, remember, I read your 
very tones and gestures, at this distance of place, through your 
letter, though it be not the most diaphanous of bodies. Ihave no 
more fear of your final success than Noah had of the Deluge ceas- 
ing; and though the first dove returned, as you say you are to re- 
turn to your father’s shelter, without even a leaf, yet the next time, 
believe me, you shall return with a leaf; and yet another time, and 
you shall take a flight who knows where? But of this and other 
things I delay further parley. 

Yours affectionately, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


Carlyle went to Glasgow, spent several days there, and 
noted, according to his habit, the outward signs of men 
and things. He saw the Glasgow merchants in the Ton- 
tine, he observed them, fine, clean, opulent, with their 
shining bald crowns and serene white heads, sauntering 
about or reading their newspapers. He criticised the 
dresses of the young ladies, for whom he had always 
an eye, remarking that with all their charms they had 
less taste in their adornments than were to be seen in 
Edinburgh drawing-rooms. He saw Chalmers too, and 
heard him preach. ‘Never preacher went so into one’s 
heart.’ Some private talk, too, there was with Chalmers, 
‘the Doctor’ explaining to him ‘some new scheme for 
proving the truth of Christianity,’ ‘all written in us al- 
ready in sympathetic ink ; Bible awakens it, and you can 
read.’ 

But the chief interest in the Glasgow visit lies Jess in 
itself than in what followed it—a conversation between 
two young men, then unknown men, strolling alone to- 
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gether over a Scotch moor, seemingly the most trifling of 
incidents, a mere feather floating before the wind, yet, like 
the feather, marking the direction of the invisible ten- 
dency of human thought. Carlyle was to walk home to 
Ecclefechan. Irving had agreed to accompany him fifteen 
miles of his road, and then leave him and return. They 
started early, and breakfasted on the way at the manse of 
a Mr. French. Carlyle himself tells the rest.’ 


Drumelog Moss is the next object that survives, and Irving and 
I sitting by ourselves under the silent bright skies among the 
‘peat hags’ of Drumclog with a world all silent round us. These 
peat hags are still pictured in me; brown bog all pitted and 
broken with heathy remnants and bare abrupt wide holes, four or 
five feet deep, mostly dry at present; a flat wilderness of broken 
bog, of quagmire not to be trusted (probably wetter in old days 
then, and wet still in rainy seasons). Clearly a good place for 
Cameronian preaching, and dangerously difficult for Claverse and 
horse soldiery if the suffering remnant had a few old muskets 
among them! Scott’s novels had given the Claverse skirmish 
here, which all Scotland knew of already, a double interest in 
those days. I know not that we talked much of this; but we did 
of many things, perhaps more confidentially than ever before; a col- 
loquy the sum of which is still mournfully beautiful to me though 
the details are gone. I remember us sitting on the brow of a peat 
hag, the sun shining, our own voices the one sound. Far far 
away to the westward over our brown horizon, towered up, white 
and visible at the many miles of distance, a high irregular pyramid. 
‘Ailsa Craig’ we at once guessed, and thought of the seas and 
oceans over yonder. But we did not long dwell on that—we seem 
to have seen no human creature, after French, to have had no 
bother and no need of human assistance or society, not even of re- 
fection, French’s breakfast perfectly sufficing us. The talk had 
grown ever friendlier, more interesting. At length the declining 
sun said plainly, you must part. We sauntered slowly into 
the Glasgow Muirkirk highway. Masons were building at a way- 
side cottage near by, or were packing up on ceasing for the day. 
We leant our backs to a dry stone fence, and looking into the 
western radiance continued in talk yet a while, loth both of us to 
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go. It was just here as the sun was sinking, Irving actually drew 
from me by degrees, inthe softest manner, the confession that I 
did not think as he of the Christian religion, and that it was vain 
for me to expect I ever could or should. This, if this was so, he 
had pre-engaged to take well from me like an elder brother, if I 
would be frank with him, and right loyally he did so, and to the 
end of his life we needed no concealments on that head, which 
was really a step gained. 

The sun was about setting when we turned away each on his 
own path. Irving would have had a good space further to go 
than I, perhaps fifteen or seventeen miles, and would not be in 
Kent Street till towards midnight. But he feared no amount of 
walking, enjoyed it rather, as did Iin those young years. I felt 
sad, but affectionate and good, in my clean, utterly quiet little inn 
at Muirkirk, which and my feelings in it I still well remember. 
An innocent little Glasgow youth (young bagman on his first 
journey, I supposed) had talked awhile with me in the otherwise 
solitary little sitting room. At parting he shook hands, and with 
something of sorrow in his tone said, ‘Good night. I shall notsee 
you again.’ I was off next morning at four o’clock. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A.D. 1820, ANT. 25. 


Norutne further has to be recorded of Carlyle’s history 
for some months. He remained quietly through the 
~ spring and summer at Mainhill, occupied chiefly in read- 


ing. He was beginning his acquaintance with German 


| literature, his friend Mr. Swan, of Kirkcaldy, who had 
eee aeais at Hamburg, providing him with books. 
He was still writing small articles, too, for ‘ Brewster’s 
Encyclopedia,’ unsatisfactory work, though better than 
none. 


I was timorously aiming towards literature (he says, perhaps 
in consequence of Irving’s urgency). I thought in audacious mo- 
ments I might perhaps earn some wages that way by honest 
labour, somehow to help my finances; but in that too I was pain- 
fully sceptical (talent and opportunity alike doubtful, alike incredi- 
ble to me, poor downtrodden soul), and in fact there came little 
enough of produce and finance to me from that source, and for 
the first years absolutely none, in spite of my diligent and desper- 
ate efforts, which are sad to me to think of even now. Acti labores. 
Yes, but of such a futile, dismal, lonely, dim, and chaotic kind, in 
a sense all ghastly chaos to me. Sad, dim, and ugly as the 
shore of Styx and Phlegethon, as a nightmare dream become 
real. No more of that; it did not conquer me, or quite kill me, 
thank God. 


August brought Irving to Annan for his summer holi- 
days, which opened possibilities of companionship again. 
Mainhill was but seven miles off, and the friends met and 
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wandered together in the Mount Annan woods, Irving 
steadily cheering Carlyle with contident promises of ulti- 
mate success. In September came an offer of a tutorship 
in a ‘statesman’s’’ family, which Irving urged him to 
accept. 


You live too much in an ideal world (Irving said), and you are 
likely to be punished for it by an unfitness for practical life. It 
is not your fault but the misfortune of your circumstances, as it 
has been in a less degree of my own. This situation will be more 
a remedy for that than if you were to go back to Edinburgh. Try 
your hand with the respectable illiterate men of middle life, as I 
am doing at present, and perhaps in their honesty and hearty 
kindness you may be taught to forget, and perhaps to undervalue 
the splendours, and envies, and competitions of men of literature. 
I think you have within you the ability to rear the pillars of your 
own immortality, and, what is more, of your own happiness, from 
the basis of any level in life, and I would always have any man 
destined to influence the interests of men, to have read these 
interests as they are disclosed in the mass of men, and not in the 
few who are lifted upon the eminence of life, and when there too 
often forget the man to ape the ruler or the monarch. All that is 
valuable of the literary caste you have in their writings. Their 
conversations, I am told, are full of jealousy and reserve, or, per- 
haps to cover that reserve, of trifling. 


Irving’s judgment was perhaps at fault in this advice. 
Carlyle, proud, irritable, and impatient as he he was, could 
not have remained a week insuch a household. His ambi- 
tion (downtrodden as he might call himself) was greater 
than he knew. He may have felt like Halbert Glendin- 
ning when the hope was held out to him of becoming the 
Abbot’s head keeper—‘a body servant, and to a lazy 
priest!’ At any rate the proposal came to nothing, and 
with the winter he was back once more at his lodgings in 
Edinburgh, determined to fight his way somehow, though 
in what direction he could not yet decide or see. 


1* Statesman,’ or small freeholder farming his own land, common still in 
Cumberland, then spread over the northern counties. 
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Thomas Carlyle to Alexander Carlyle. 


Edinburgh: December 5, 1820. 

I sit down with the greatest pleasure to answer your most ac- 
ceptable letter. The warm affection, the generous sympathy dis- 
played in it go near the heart, and shed over me a meek and 
kindly dew of brotherly love more refreshing than any but a 
wandering forlorn mortal can well imagine. Some of your ex- 
pressions affect me almost to weakness, I might say with pain, if 
I did not hope the course of events will change our feelings from 
anxiety to congratulation, from soothing adversity to adorning 
prosperity. I marked your disconsolate look. It has often since 
been painted in the mind’s eye; but believe me, my boy, these 
days will pass over. We shall all get to rights in good time, and 
long after, cheer many a winter evening by recalling such pensive, 
but yet amiable and manly thoughts to our minds. And in the 
meanwhile let me utterly sweep away the vain fear of our forget- 
ting one another. There is less danger of this than of anything. 
We Carlyles are a clannish people because we have all something 
original in our formation, and find therefore less than common 
sympathy with others ; so that we are constrained, as it were, to 
draw to one another, and to seek that friendship in our own blood 
which we do not find so readily elsewhere. Jack and I and you 
will respect one another to the end of our lives, because I predict 
that our conduct will be worthy of respect, and we will love one 
another, because the feelings of our young days—feelings im- 
pressed most deeply on the young heart—are all intertwined and 
united by the tenderest yet strongest ties of our nature. But in- 
dependently of this your fear is vain. Continue to cultivate your 
abilities, and to behave steadily and quietly as you have done, and 
neither of the two literati’ are likely to find many persons more 
qualified to appreciate their feelings than the farmer their brother. 
Greek words and Latin are fine things, but they cannot hide the 
emptiness and lowness of many who employ them. 

Brewster has printed my article. He is a pushing man and 
speaks encouragingly tome. Tait, the bookseller, is loud in his 
kind anticipations of the grand things that are in store for me. 
But in fact I do not lend much ear to those gentlemen. I feel 
quite sick of this drivelling state of painful idleness. I am going 
to be patient no longer, but quitting study or leaving it in a sec- 
ondary place I feel determined, as it were, to find something sta. 

1 His brother John and himself. 
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tionary, some local habitation and some name for myself, ere it 
be long. I shall turn and try all things, be diligent, be assiduous 
in season and out of season to effect this prudent purpose ; and if 
health stay with me I still trust I shall succeed. At worst it is 
but narrowing my views to suit my means. I shall enter the 
writing life, the mercantile, the lecturing, any life in short but 
that of country schoolmaster; and even that sad refuge from the 
storms of fate rather than stand here in frigid impotence, the 
powers of my mind all festering and corroding each other in the 
miserable strife of inward will against outward necessity. 

I lay out my heart before you, my boy, because it is solacing 
for me to do so; but I would not have you think me depressed. 
Bad health does indeed depress and undermine one more than all 
other calamities put together ; but with care, which I have the best 
of all reasons for taking, I know this will in time get out of danger. 
Steady then, steady! as the drill-sergeants say. Let us be steady 
unto the end. In due time we shall reap if we faint not. Long 
may you continue to cherish the manly feelings which you ex- 
press in conclusion. They lead to respectability at least from the 
world, and, what is far better, to sunshine within which nothing 
can destroy or eclipse. 


In the same packet Carlyle encloses a letter to his 
mother. 


I know well and feel deeply that you entertain the most solici- 
tous anxiety about my temporal, and still more about my eternal 
welfare ; as to the former of which, I have still hopes that all your 
tenderness will yet be repaid ; and as to the latter, though it be- 
comes not the human worm to boast, I would fain persuade you 
not to entertain so many doubts. Your character and mine are 
far more similar than you imagine ; and our opinions too, though 
clothed in different garbs, are, I well know, still analogous at 
bottom. I respect your religious sentiments and honour you 
for feeling them more than if you were the highest woman in the 
world without them. Be easy, I entreat you, on my account; the 
world will use me better than before; and if it should not, let us 
hope to meet in that upper country, when the vain fever of life is 
gone by, in the country where all darkness shall be light, and 
where the exercise of our affections will not be thwarted by the 
infirmities of human nature any more. Brewster will give me 
articles enough. Meanwhile my living here is not to cost me 
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anything, at least for a season more or less. I have two hours of 
teaching, which both gives me a call to walk and brings in four 
guineas a month. 


Again, a few weeks later :— 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle. 
January 30, 1821. 

My employment, you are aware, is still very fluctuating, but 
this I trust will improve. I am advancing, I think, though lei- 
surely, and at last I feel no insuperable doubts of getting honest 
bread, which is all I want. For as to fame and all that, I see it 
already to be nothing better than a meteor, a will-o’-the-wisp which 
leads one on through quagmires and pitfalls to catch an object 
which, when we have caught it, turns out to be nothing. I am 
happy to think in the meantime that you do not feel uneasy about 
my future destiny. Providence, as you will observe, will order it 
better or worse, and with His award, so nothing mean or wicked 
lie before me, I shall study to rest satisfied. 

It is a striking thing, and an alarming to those who are at ease 
in the world, to think how many living beings that had breath and 
hope within them when I left Eeclefechan are now numbered with 
the clods of the valley! Surely there is something obstinately 
stupid in the heart of man, or the flight of threescore years, and 
the poor joys or poorer cares of this our pilgrimage would never 
move as they do. Why do we fret and murmur, and toil, and 
consume ourselves for objects so transient and frail? Is it that 
the soul living here as in her prison-house strives after something 
boundless like herself, and finding it nowhere still renews the 


| Search? Surely we are fearfully and wonderfully made. But I 


must not pursue these speculations, though they force themselves 
upon us sometimes even without our asking. . 


To his family Carlyle made the best of his situation ; 
and indeed, so far as outward circumstances were con- 
cerned, there was no special cause for anxiety. His farm- 
house training had made him indifferent to luxuries, and 


he was earning as much money as he required. It was 


not here that the pinch lay; it was in the still uncom- 
pleted ‘temptations in the wilderness,’ in the mental un- 
certainties which gave him neither peace nor respite. He 
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had no friend in Edinburgh with whom he could exchange 
thoughts, and no society to amuse or distract him. And 
those who knew his condition best, the faithful Irving 
especially, became seriously alarmed for him. So keenly 
Irving felt the danger, that in December he even invited 
Carlyle to give up Edinburgh and be his own guest for an 
indefinite time at Glasgow. 


You make me too proud of myself (he wrote) when you connect 
me so much with your happiness. Would that I could contribute 
to it as I most fondly wish, and one of the richest and most power- 
ful minds I know should not now be struggling with obscurity 
and a thousand obstacles. And yet if I had the power I do not 
see by what means I should cause it to be known; your mind, 
unfortunately for its present peace, has taken in so wide a range 
of study as to be almost incapable of professional trammels; and 
it has nourished so uncommon and so unyielding a character, as 
first unfits you for, and then disgusts you with, any accommoda- 
tions which would procure favour and patronage. The race which 
you have run these last years pains me even to think upon it, and 
if it should be continued a little longer, I pray God to give you 
streneth to endure it. We calculate upon seeing you at Christ- 
mas, and till then you can think of what I now propose—that in- 
stead of wearying yourself with endless vexations which are more 
than you can bear, you will consent to spend not a few weeks, but 
a few months, here under my roof, where enjoying at least whole- 
some conversation and the sight of real friends, you may under- 
take some literary employment which may present you in a fairer 
aspect to the public than any you have hitherto taken before them. 
Now I know it is quite Scottish for you to refuse this upon the 
score of troubling me: but trouble to me it is none; and if it were 
a thousand times more, would I not esteem it well bestowed upon 
you and most highly rewarded by your company and conversation ? 
I should esteem it an honour that your first sally in arms went 
forth from my habitation. 


Well might Carlyle cherish Irving’s memory. Never 
had he or any man a truer-hearted, more generous friend. 
The offer could not be accepted. Carlyle was determined 
before all things to earn his own bread, and he would not 
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abandon his pupil work. Christmas he did spend at Glas- 
gow, but he was soon back again. He was corresponding 
now with London booksellers, offering a complete transla- 
tion of Schiller for one thing, to which the answer had 
been an abrupt No. Captain Basil Hall, on the other 
hand, having heard of Carlyle, tried to attach him to him- 
self, as a sort of scientific companion on easy terms—Car- 
lyle to do observations which Captain Hall was to send to 
the Admiralty as his own, and to have in return the ad- 
vantage of philosophical society, &c., to which his answer 
had in like manner been negative. His letters show him 
still suffering from mental fever, though with glimpses of 
purer light. 
Thomas Carlyle to John Carlyle. 


Edinburgh: March 9, 1821. 

Tt is a shame and misery to me at this age to be gliding about 
in strenuous idleness, with no hand in the game of life where I 
have yet so much to win, no outlet for the restless faculties which 
are there up in mutiny and slaying one another for lack of fair 
enemies. I must do or die then, as the song goes. Edinburgh, 
with all its drawbacks, is the only scene for me. In the country 
I am like an alien, a stranger and pilgrim from a far-distent land. 
I must endeavor most sternly, for this state of things cannot last, 
and if health do but revisit me as I know she will, it shall ere 
long give place to a better. If I grow seriously ill, indeed, it will 
be different ; but when once the weather is settled and dry, exer- 
cise and care will restore me completely. I am considerably 
clearer than I was, and I should have been still more so had not 
this afternoon been wet, and so prevented me from breathing the 
air of Arthur’s Seat, a mountain close beside us, where the atmos- 
phere is pure asa diamond, and the prospect grander than any 
you ever saw. The blue majestic everlasting ocean, with the 
Fife hills swelling gradually into the Grampians behind; rough 
crags and rude precipices at our feet (where not a hillock rears 
its head unsung), with Edinburgh at their base clustering proudly 
over her rugged foundations, and covering with a vapoury mantle 
the jagged black venerable masses of stonework that stretch far 
and wide and show like a city of Fairy-land. ...I saw it all 
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last evening when the sun was going down, and the moon’s fine 
crescent, like a pretty silver creature as it is, was riding. quietly 
above me. Sucha sight does one good. But I am leading you 
astray after my fantasies when I should be inditing plain prose. 


The gloomy period of Carlyle’s life—a period on which 
he said that he ever looked back with a kind of horror— 
was drawing to its close, this letter among other symp- 
toms showing that the natural strength of his intellect 
was asserting itself. Better prospects were opening; 
more regular literary employment; an offer, if he chose 
to accept it, from his friend Mr. Swan, of a tutorship at 
least more satisfactory than the Yorkshire one. His 
mother’s affection was more precious to him, however 
simply expressed, than any other form of earthly consola- 
tion. 


Mrs. Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 


Mainhill: March 21, 1821. 

Son Tom,—I received your kind and pleasant letter. Nothing 
is more satisfying to me than to hear of your welfare. Keep up 
your heart, my brave boy. You ask kindly after my health. I 
complain as little as possible. When the day is cheerier, it has a 
great effect on me. But upon the whole I am as well as I can 
expect, thank God. I have sent a little butter and a few cakes 
with a box to bring home your clothes. Send them all home that 
I may wash and sort them once more. Oh, man, could I but 
write! I'll tell ye a’ when we meet, but I must in the meantime 
content myself. Do send me a long letter; it revives me greatly: 
and tell me honestly if you read your chapter e’en and morn, lad. 
You mind I hod if not your hand, I hod your foot of it. Tell me 
if there is anything you want in particular. I must run to pack 


the box, so Iam 
Your affectionate mother, 


MarGARET CARLYLE. 


Irving was still anxious. To him Carlyle laid himself 
bare in all his shifting moods, now complaining, now rail- 
ing at himself for want of manliness. Irving soothed him 
as he could, always avoiding preachment. 
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I see (he wrote)! you have much to bear, and perhaps it may 
be a time before you clear yourself of that sickness of the heart 
which afflicts you; but strongly I feel assured it will not master 
you, that you will rise strongly above it and reach the place 
your genius destines you to. Most falsely do you judge your- 
self when you seek such degrading similitudes to represent what 
you call your ‘ whining.’ And I pray you may not again talk 
of your distresses in so desperate, and to me disagreeable, man- 
ner. My dear Sir, is it to be doubted that you are suffering 
grievously the want of spiritual communion, the bread and water 
of the soul? and why, then, do you, as it were, mock at your ca- 
lamity or treat it jestingly ? I declare this is a sore offence. You 
altogether mistake at least my feeling if you think I have any- 
thing but the kindest sympathy in your case, in which sym- 
pathy Iam sure there is nothing degrading, either to you or to 
me. Else were I degraded every time I visit a sick bed in en- 
deavouring to draw forth the case of a sufferer from his own lips 
that I may if possible administer some spiritual consolation. 
But oh! I would be angry, or rather I should have a shudder of 
unnatural feeling, if the sick man were to make a mockery to me 
of his case or to deride himself for making it known to any physi- 
cian of body or mind. Excuse my freedom, Carlyle. I do this 
in justification of my own state of mind towards your distress. I 
feel for your condition as a brother would feel, and to see you 
silent about it were the greatest access of painful emotion which 
you could cause me. I hope soon to look back with you over 
this scene of trials as the soldier does over a hard campaign, or 
the restored captives do over their days of imprisonment. 


Again, on the receipt of some better account of his 
friend’s condition, Irving wrote on April 26 :— 


Iam beginning to see the dawn of the day when you shall be 
plucked by the literary world from my solitary, and therefore 
more clear, admiration; and when from almost a monopoly I 
shall have nothing but a mere shred of your praise. They will 
unearth you, and for your sake I will rejoice, though for my own 
I may regret. But I shall always have the pleasant superiority 
that I was your friend and admirer, through good and through 
bad report, to continue, so I hope, unto the end. Yet our honest 


1 March 15, 1821. 
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Demosthenes,' or shall I call him Chrysostom (Boanerges would 
fit him better), seems to have caught some glimpse of your inner 
man, though he had few opportunities ; for he never ceases to be 
inquiring after you. You will soon shift your quarters, though 
for the present I think your motto should be, ‘Better a wee push 
than na bield.’ If you are going to revert to teaching again, which 
I heartily deprecate, I know nothing better than Swan’s concep- 
tion, although success in it depends mainly upon offset and ad- 
dress, and the studying of humours, which, though it be a good 
enough way of its kind, is not the way to which I think you should 
yet condescend. 


Friends and family might console and advise, but Car- | 
lyle himself could alone conquer the spiritual maladies 
which were the real cause of his distraction. In June of 
this year 1821 was transacted what in ‘Sartor Resartus’ 
he describes as his ‘conversion,’ or ‘new birth,’ when he 
‘authentically took the Devil by the nose,’ when he began. | 
to achieve the convictions, positive and negative, by which 
the whole of his later life was governed. 


Nothing in ‘Sartor Resartus’ (he says) is fact; symbolical myth 
all, except that of the incident in the Rue St. Thomas de l’Enfer, 
which occurred quite literally to myself in Leith Walk, during 
three weeks of total sleeplessness, in which almost my one solace 
was that of a daily bathe on the sands between Leith and Porto- 
bello. Incident was as I went down; coming up I generally felt 
refreshed for the hour. I remember it well, and could go straight 
to about the place. 


As the incident is thus authenticated, I may borrow the 
words in which it is described, opening, as it does, a win- 
dow into Carlyle’s inmost heart. 


Shut out from hope in a deeper sense than we yet dream of (for 
as the professor wanders wearisomely through this world, he has 
lost all tidings of another and a higher), full of religion, or at least 
of religiosity, as our friend has since exhibited himself, he hides 
not that in those days he was totally irreligious. ‘Doubt had 
darkened into unbelief,’ says he: ‘shade after shade goes grimly 

1 Dr. Chalmers. 
Vou. I.—6 
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over your soul, till you have the fixed starless Tartarean black’ 
To such readers as have reflected (what can be called reflecting) 
on man’s life, and happily discovered, in contradiction to much 
profit and less philosophy, that soul is not synonymous with 
stomach, who understand, therefore, in our friend’s words, ‘ that 
for man’s well-being faith is properly the one thing needful, how 
with it martyrs, otherwise weak, can cheerfully endure the shame 
and the cross, and without it worldlings puke up their sick exist- 
ence by suicide in the midst of luxury ;’ to such it will be clear 
that for a pure moral nature the loss of his religious belief was the 
loss of everything. Unhappy young man! All wounds, the crush 
of long-continued destitution, the stab of false friendship and of 
false love, all wounds in thy so genial heart, would have healed 
again, had not its life-warmth been withdrawn. Well might he 
exclaim in his wild way: ‘Is there no God then? but, at best, an 
absentee God sitting idle ever since the first Sabbath, at the out- 
side of his universe, and seeing it go? Has the word “duty” no 
meaning? Is what we call Duty no divine messenger and guide, 
but a false earthly fantasm, made up of desire and fear, of emana- 
tions from the gallows and Dr. Graham’s celestial bed? Happi- 
ness of an approving conscience! Did not Paul of Tarsus, whom. 
admiring men have since named saint, feel that he was the chief 
of sinners; and Nero of Rome, jocund in spirit, spend much of his 
time in fiddling? Foolish wordmonger and motive grinder, who 
in thy logic mill hast an earthly mechanism for the godlike itself, 
and wouldst fain grind me out virtue from the husks of pleasure. 
I tell thee Nay! To the unregenerate Prometheus Vinctus of a 
man, it is ever the bitterest aggravation of his wretchedness that 
he is conscious of virtue, that he feels himself the victim not of 
suffering only, but of injustice. What then? Is the heroic in- 
spiration we name Virtue but some passion, some bubble of the 
blood bubbling in the direction others profit by? I know not; 
only this I know. If what thou namest Happiness is our true 
aim, then are we all astray. With stupidity and sound digestion 
man may front much. But what in these dull imaginative days 
are the terrors of conscience to the diseases of the liver! Not on 
morality but on cookery let us build our stronghold. Then 
brandishing our frying-pan as censer, let us offer sweet incense to 
the Devil, and live at ease on the fat things he has provided for 
his elect!’ 


Thus has the bewildered wanderer to stand, as so many have 
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done, shouting question after question into the Sibyl cave of des: 
tiny, and receive no answer but an echo. . . . No pillar of cloud 
by day and no pillar of fire by night any longer guides the pilgrim. 
To such length has the spirit of inquiry carried him. ‘But what 
boots it?’ cries he; ‘it is but the common lot in this era. Not 
having come to spiritual majority prior to the ‘Si&cle de Louis 
Quinze,’ and not being born purely a loghead, thou hadst no other 
outlook. The whole world is like thee sold to unbelief. Their 
old temples of the godhead, which for long have not been rain- 
proof, crumble down; and men ask now, where is the godhead ; 
our eyes never saw him.’ 

Pitiful enough were it for all these wild utterances to call our 
Diogenes wicked. Unprofitable servants as we all are, perhaps at 
no era of his life was he more decisively the servant of goodness, 
the servant of God, than even now when doubting God’s existence. 
‘One circumstance I note,’ says he; ‘after all the nameless woe 
that Inquiry, which for me, what it is not always, was genuine love 
of truth, had wrought me, I nevertheless still loved Truth, and 
would bate no jot of my allegiance to her.’ ‘Truth!’ I cried, 
‘though the heavens crush me for following her: no Falsehood ! 
though a whole celestial Lubberland were the price of apostasy.’ 
In conduct it was the same. Had a divine messenger from the 
clouds, or miraculous handwriting on the wall, convincingly pro- 
claimed to me This thou shalt do, with what passionate readiness, 
as I often thought, would I have done it, had it been leaping into 
the infernal fire. Thus in spite of all motive grinders and me- 
chanical profit and loss philosophies, with the sick ophthalmia 
and hallucination they had brought on, was the infinite nature of 
duty still dimly present to me: living without God in the world, 
of God’s light I was not utterly bereft. If my as yet sealed eyes 
with their unspeakable longing could nowhere see Him, never- 
theless in my heart He was present, and his Heaven-written law 
still stood legible and sacred there.’ 

Meanwhile, under all these tribulations and temporal and spirit- 
ual destitutions, what must the wanderer in his silent soul have 
endured ! 

The painfullest feeling (writes he), is that of your own feeble- 
ness ; even as the English Milton says, ‘to be weak is the true 
misery.’ And yet of your strength there is and can be no clear 
feeling, save by what you have prospered in, by what you have 
done. Between vague wavering capability and fixed indubitable 
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performance, what a difference! A certain inarticulate self-con< 
sciousness dwells dimly in us, which only our works can render 
articulate and decisively discernible. Our works are the mirror 
wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. Hence, too, 
the folly of that impossible precept, Know thyself, till it be trans- 
lated into this partially possible one, Know what thou canst work at. 

But for me, so strangely unprosperous had I been, the net result 
of my workings amounted as yet simply to—nothing. How, then, 
could I believe in my strength when there was as yet no mirror to 
see it in? Ever did this agitating, yet, as I now perceive, quite 
frivolous question remain to me insoluble: Hast thou a certain 
faculty, a certain worth, such as even the most have not; or art 
' thou the completest dullard of these modern times? Alas, the 
fearful unbelief is unbelief in yourself; and how could I believe? 
Had not my first last faith in myself, when even to me the Heay- 
ens seemed laid open, and I dared to love, been all too cruelly 
belied? The speculative mystery of life grew ever more mysteri- 
ous to me: neither in the practical mystery had I made the slight- 
est progress, but been everywhere buffeted, foiled, and contemp- 
tuousiy cast out. A feeble unit in the middle of a threatening 
infinitude, I seemed to have nothing given me but eyes whereby 
to discern my own wretchedness. Invisible yet impenetrable walls, 
as of enchantment, divided me from all living. Now when I looked 
back it was a strange isolation I then lived in. Themen and women 
round me, even speaking with me, were but figures; I had prac- 
tically forgotten that they were alive, that they were not merely 
automatic. In the midst of their crowded streets and assemblages, 
I walked solitary, and (except as it was my own heart, not anoth- 
er’s, that I kept devouring), savage also as the tiger in his jungle. 
Some comfort it would have been could I, like Faust, have fancied 
myself tempted and tormented of the devil; for a hell as I imag- 
ine, without life, though only diabolic life, were more frightful: 
but in our age of downpulling and disbelief, the very devil has 
been pulled down, you cannot so much as believe in a devil. To 
me the universe was all void of life, of purpose, of volition, even 
of hostility : it was one huge, dead, immeasurable steam-engine, 
rolling on in its dead indifference, to grind me limb from limb. 
Oh, the vast, gloomy, solitary Golgotha and mill of death! Why 
was the living banished thither companionless, conscious? Why, 
if there is no devil, nay, unless the devil is your god? ... From 
suicide a certain aftershine (Nachschein) of Christianity withheld 
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me, perhaps also a certain indolence of character ; for was not that 
a remedy I had at any time within reach? Often, however, there 
was a question present to me: should someone now at the turning 
of that corner blow thee suddenly out of space into the other world 
or other no-world by pistol-shot, how were it? .. . 

So had it lasted, as in bitter protracted death-agony through 
long years. The heart within me, unvisited by any heavenly dew- 
drop, was smouldering in sulphurous slow-consuming fire. Almost 
since earliest memory I had shed no tear; or once only when I, 
murmuring half audibly, recited Faust’s death-song, that wild 
‘Selig der, den er im Siegesglanze findet.’ Happy whom fe finds 
in battle’s splendour, and thought that of this last friend even I 
was not forsaken, that destiny itself could not doom me not to die. 
Having no hope, neither had I any definite fear, were it of man or 
deyil; nay, I often felt as if it might be solacing could the arch- 
devil himself, though in Tartarean terrors, but rise to me, that I 
might tell him a little of my mind. And yet, strangely enough, I 
lived in a continual indefinite pining fear; tremulous, pusillani- 
mous apprehension of I knew not what. It seemed as if all things 
in the heavens above and the earth beneath would hurt me; as if 
the heavens and the earth were but boundless jaws of a devouring 
monster, wherein I palpitating waited to be devoured. 

Full of such humour was I one sultry dogday after much per- 
ambulation toiling along the dirty little Rue St. Thomas de 
YEnfer in a close atmosphere and over pavements hot as Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s furnace; whereby doubtless my spirits were little 
cheered ; when all at once there rose a thought in me, and I asked 
myself: ‘What art thou afraid of ? wherefore, like a coward, dost 
thou for ever pip and whimper, and go cowering and trembling ? 
Despicable biped! what is the sum total of the worst that lies 
before thee? Death? Well, death; and say the pangs of Tophet 
too, and all that the devil and man may, will, or can do against 
thee! Hast thou not a heart? canst thou not suffer whatsoever it 
be; and as a child of freedom, though outcast, trample Tophet 
itself under thy feet, while it consumes thee? Let it come, then, 
and I will meet it and defy it.’ And as I so thought, there rushed 
like a stream of fire over my whole soul, and I shook base fear 
away from me for ever. I was strong; of unknown strength; a 
spirit; almost a god. Ever from that time, the temper of my 
misery was changed ; not fear or whining sorrow was it, but in- 
dignation and grim fire-eyed defiance. 
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Thus had the everlasting No (‘das ewige Nein’) pealed authori- 
tatively through all the recesses of my being, of my Mz; and then 
it was that my whole Mz stood up in native God-created majesty, 
and with emphasis recorded its protest. Such a protest, the most 
important transaction in my life, may that same indignation and 
defiance, in a psychological point of view, be fitly called. The 
everlasting No had said: Behold, thou art fatherless, outcast, and 
the universe is mine (the devil’s); to which my whole Mz now 
made answer: Jam not thine but free, and for ever hate thee. 

It is from this hourI incline to date my spiritual new birth; 
perhaps I directly thereupon began to be a man,’ 


1 Sartor, p. 156, et seg. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A.D. 1821. ABT. 26. 


CRAIGENPUTTOCK, craig, or whinstone hill of the puttocks,' 
is a high moorland farm on the watershed between Dum- 
friesshire and Galloway, sixteen miles from the town of 
Dumfries. The manor house, solid and gaunt, and built 
to stand for centuries, lies on a slope protected by a planta- 
tion of pines, and surrounded by a few acres of reclaimed 
grass land—a green island in the midst of heathery hills, 
sheep-walks, and undrained peat-bogs. A sterner spot is 
hardly to be found in Scotland. Here for many genera- 
tions had resided a family of Welshes, holding the rank of 
small gentry. The eldest son bore always the same name 
—John Welsh had succeeded John Welsh as far back as 
tradition could record; the earliest John of whom authen- 
tic memory remained being the famous Welsh, the minis- 
ter of Ayr, who married the daughter of John Knox. 
This lady it was who, when her husband was banished, 
and when she was told by King James that he might re- 
turn to Scotland if he would acknowledge the authority of 
bishops, raised her apron and said, ‘ Please your Majesty 
I’d rather kep his head there. The king asked her 
who she was. ‘Knox and Welsh,’ he exclaimed, when 
she told him her parentage, ‘ Knox and Welsh! The devil. 
never made such a match as that.’ ‘It’s right like, sir,’ 
said she, ‘for we never speered his advice.’ 


1 Small hawks, so named still in Galloway, and once throughout England. 
‘Who finds the partridge in the puttock’s nest, 


But may imagine how the bird was dead.’ 
—Shakespeare. 
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A family with such an ancestry naturally showed re- 
markable qualities. ‘Several blackguards among them, 
but not one blockhead that I ever heard of,’ was the ac- 
count of her kinsfolk given to Jane Welsh* by her grand- 
father. 

In the rebellion of 1745 the laird of Craigenputtock had 
been among the sympathisers, though he escaped commit- 
ting himself. Some of his friends who had been more 
deeply implicated, had taken shelter with him when they 
were inquired for after Culloden. Informers betrayed 
their hiding-place, and a party of dragoons were sent up 
from Dumfries to arrest them. The alarm was given; 
before the dragoons arrived the objects of their pursuit 
were away across the hills in Galloway. ‘Such and such 
men with you, aren’t they?’ said the officer to the laird, 
as he rode to the door. ‘Truly they were three hours ago,’ 
the laird answered ; ‘and they were rebels, say you? Fie, 
the villains! had I but known! But come, let us chase 
immediately. Once across the Orr yonder, and the swamps’ 
(which looked green enough from the house), ‘ you will 
find firm road, and will soon catch the dogs” Welsh 
mounted, and volunteered to guide; guided the dragoons 
into a spot where he and his pony, who knew the road, 
could pass, and the heavy dragoon horses sank to their 
girths. Having provided them with work which would 
last till dark, he professed profound regrets, rode off, and 
left them. 

The son of this laird died young, leaving a widow at 
Craigenputtock with a single child, another John, who was 
born in 1757. The mother, desiring to give the boy a bet- 
ter education than was to be had on the moors, sent him 
down to a tutor in Nithsdale. There he fell in love with 
a Miss Hunter, daughter of a neighbouring grazier, and 
married her, he being seventeen and the lady a year 

1 Afterwards Mrs. Carlyle. 
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younger. They returned to the Craig together, and pro- 
duced one after the other fourteen children. The large 
family brought expenses. The income was small. The 
laird drifted into difficulties, sold part of the Craigenput- 
tock property, and being unable to make a living out of 
the rest, left it and took a farm by the riverside in Nith 
valley, above Dumfries. Here he was fairly successful, as 
indeed he deserved to be. 


A valiant sensible man (says Carlyle), solidly devout, truth’s own 
self in what he said and did ; had dignity of manners too, in fact a 
really brave, sincere, and honourable soul; reverent of talent, hon- 
esty, and sound sense beyond all things; was silently respected 
and honestly esteemed in the district where he lived. _ 


“Not however without a grin here and there,’ for he had 
his peculiarities. He was a tall man himself; he had a 
fixed notion that size of body and size of mind went to- 
gether, and he would never admit a new friend till he had 
measured him. This old John Welsh (or Penfillan, as he 
was called from the name of his farm) did not die till 1828, 
outliving his distinguished son who was the father of Car- 
lyle’s wife. 

This next John Welsh was the eldest of the fourteen. 
He was born at Craigenputtock in 1776, and spent his 
childish years there. Scotch lads learn early to take care 
of themselves. He was sent to Edinburgh University when 
a mere lad to study medicine. While attending the classes 
he drew attention to himself by his intelligence, and was 
taken as an apprentice by one of the celebrated brothers 
John or Charles Bell.’ Dr. Bell saw his extraordinary 
merit, and in 1796, when he was but twenty, recommended 
him for a commission as regimental surgeon to the Perth- 
shire Fencibles. This post he held for two years, and af- 
terwards, in 1798, he succeeded either by purchase or oth- 


1Probably John, as Sir Charles Bell was only two years John Welsh’s 
senior. 
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erwise to the local practice of the town and neighbourhood 
of Haddington. His reputation rose rapidly, and along 
with it he made a rapid fortune. To help his brothers 
and sisters he purchased Craigenputtock from his father, 
without waiting till it came to him by inheritance. He 
paid off the incumbrances, and he intended eventually to 
retire thither when he should give up business. 

In 1800 Dr. Welsh married, the wife whom he chose 


being a Welsh also, though of another family entirely un- 


related to hisown. She, too, if tradition might be trusted, 
came of famous blood. John Welsh was descended from 
Knox. Grace or Grizzie Welsh traced her pedigree through 
her mother, who was a Baillie, to Wallace. Her father 
was 2 well-to-do stock farmer, then living at Caplegill 
on Moffat Water. Walter Welsh (this was his name), 
when his daughter left him to go to Haddington, moved 
himself into Nithsdale, and took a farm then known as 
Templand, near Penfillan. Thus Jane Welsh’s two grand- 
fathers, old Walter and old John, Welshes both of them, 
though connected only through their children’s marriage, 
became close neighbours and friends. Walter of Templand 
lived to a great age, and Carlyle after his marriage knew 
him well. He took to Carlyle, indeed, from the first, hav- 


| ing but two faults to find with him, that he smoked to- 
_ bacco and would not drink whisky punch; not that old 


Walter drank to excess himself, or at all cared for drink- 
ing, but he thought that total abstinence in a young man 
was a sign of conceit or affectation. 


He was a man (Carlyle writes) ' of much singularity and intellect 
too, a microcosm of old Scottish life as it had been. Hot, impa- 
tient temper, breaking out into flashes of lightning if you touched 
him the wrong way ; but they were flashes only, never bolts. Face 
uncommonly fine, serious yet laughing eyes as if inviting you in, 
bushy eyebrows picturesquely shaggy, abundant gray hair, beard 


1 Reminiscences, p. 868 (abridged). 
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imperfectly shaved, features massive yet soft, honesty, quick inge- 
nuity, kindliness and frank manhood as the general expression, a 
most simple man of stunted utterance, burred with his rv’s, had a 
chewing kind of way with his words which rapid or few were not 
extremely distinct till you attended a little, and then aided by the 
face they were distinct and memorable. Clever things Walter 
never said or attempted to say, nor wise things either in any shape 
beyond that of sincerely accepted commonplace; but he well knew 
when such were said by others, and had a bright dimpling chuckle 
—smudge of langhter the Scotch call it, one of the prettiest words 
and ditto things, and on the whole hated no kind of talk but the 
unwise kind. He was serious, pensive, not mournful or sad in 
those old times. He had the prettiest laugh that I can remember, 
not the loudest. My own father’s still rarer laugh was louder far, 
though not perhaps more complete. But his was all of artillery 
thunder—/ewu de joie from all guns as the main element; while in 
Walter there was audible something as of infinite flutes and harps, 
as if the vanquished themselves were invited or compelled to par- 
take of the triumph. ‘Radiant ever young Apollo,’ &. &c. of 
Teufelsdréckh’s laugh is a reminiscence of that. He had an im- 
mense fund of articulate gaiety in his composition, a truly fine 
sense of the ridiculous; excellent sense in a man, especially if he 
never cultivate it or be conscious of it, as was Walter’s case. It 
must have been from him that my Jane derived that beautiful 
light humour, never going into folly, yet full of tacit fires which 
spontaneously illuminated all her best hours. Thanks to Walter! 

. . She was like him inthis respect. My father’s laugh is mainly 
mine: a grimmer and inferior kind. Of my mother’s beautifully 
sportive vein (which was a third kind, also hereditary I am told) 
I seem to have inherited less, though not nothing either, nay, per- 
haps at bottom not even less, had my life chanced to be easier 
and joyfuller. ‘Sense of the ridiculous ’—worth calling such—i.e. 
brotherly sympathy with the downward side, is very indispensable 
to aman. Hebrews have it not, hardly any Jew creature—not 
even a blackguard Heine to any real length; hence various mis- 
qualities of theirs, perhaps most of their qualities too which have 
become historical. This is an old remark of mine, though not yet 
written anywhere. 


The beautiful Miss Baillie, Walter’s wife, who came of 
Wallace, died early. Their son, called also John (the 
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many John Welshes may cause some confusion in this bi: 
ography unless the reader can remember the distinctions), 
went into business at Liverpool, and was prospering as a 
merchant there, when a partner who was to have been his 
brother-in-law proved dishonest, ran off with all the prop- 
erty that he could lay hands on, and left John Welsh to 
bankruptcy and a debt of 12,0007. The creditors were 
lenierit, knowing how the catastrophe had been brought 
about. John Welsh exerted himself, remade his fortune, 
and after eight years invited them all to dinner, where 
each found under his cover a cheque for the full amount 
of his claim. He was still living at Liverpool long after 
Carlyle settled in London with his niece, and will be 
heard of often in her correspondenee. 

His sister Grace, or Grizzie, was the wife of Dr. Welsh 
at Haddington. In appearance she was like her mother, 
tall, aquiline, and commanding. 


She had a goodish, well-tending intellect (says Carlyle), with 
something of real drollery in it, which her daughter inherited. 
Your mother, my dear, I once said, has narrowly missed being a 
woman of genius. But she was sensitive, fanciful, capricious. 
Old Penfillan, who was on a visit at Haddington once after his 
son’s marriage, reported that he had seen her one evening in fif- 
teen different humours. She was not easy to live with for one 
wiser than herself, though very easy for one more foolish, espe- 
cially if a touch of hypocrisy and perfect admiration was super- 
added. The married life at Haddington was loyal and happy, but 
because the husband took the command and knew how to keep it; 
he had much loved his wife, but none could less love what of 
follies she had. She was unusually beautiful, but strangely sad. 
Eyes bright as if with many tears behind them. 


Dr. Welsh himself did not live to know Carlyle. He 
died in 1819, while still only forty-three, of a fever caught 
from a patient, three years before Carlyle’s acquaintance 
_ with the family began. His daughter was so passionately 
_ attached to him, that she rarely mentioned his name even 
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to her husband. From others, however, Carlyle gathered | 
a general account of his character. 


Dr. Welsh’s success (he writes)' appears to have been swift and 
constant, till before long the whole sphere or section of life he 
was placed in had in all senses, pecuniary and other, become his 
own, and there remained nothing more to conquer in it: only very 
much to retain by the methods that had acquired it, and to be ex- 
tremely thankful for as an allotment in this world, a truly supe- 
rior man according to all the evidence I from all quarters haye— 
a very valiant man Edward Irving once called him in my hearing. 
He was of noble and distinguished presence, tall, highly graceful, 
self-possessed, spontaneously dignified, so that people, if he en- 
tered a theatre or the like, asked Who is it? black hair, bright 
hazel eyes, bright, lively, steadily expressive features. His medi- 
cal sagacity was reckoned at a higher and higher rate, medical 
and other honesty as well; for it was by no means as a wise phy- 
sician only, but as an honourable, exact, and quietly-dignified man, 
punctual, faithful in all poiats, that he was esteemed in the county. 
It was three years after his death when I first came into the circle 
which had been his, and nowhere have I met with a posthumous 
reputation that seemed to be more unanimous or higher among 
all ranks of men. The brave man himself I never saw; but my 
poor Jeannie in her best moments often said to me about this or 
that, ‘Yes, he would have done it so!’ ‘Ah, he would have liked 
you!’ as her highest praise. Punctuality, Irving described as a 
thing he much insisted on. Gravely inflexible where right was 
concerned, and very independent when men of rank attempted to 
avail upon him. One anecdote I always remember. Riding along 
one day on his multifarious business, he noticed a poor wounded 
partridge fluttering and struggling about, wing or leg, or both, 
broken by some sportsman’s lead. He alighted in his haste, 
gathered up the poor partridge, looped it gently in his handker- 
chief, brought it home, and by careful splints and other treatment 
had it soon on wing and sent it forth healed. This in so graye 
and practical a man had always in it a fine expressiveness to me. 


Such was the genealogy of the young lady to whom| 
Carlyle was now about to be introduced by Irving, and 
who was afterwards to be his wife. Tradition traced her 
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lineage to Knox and Wallace. Authentic history con< 
nected her with parents and kindred of singular, original, 
and strikingly superior quality. Jane Baillie Welsh was 
an only child, and was born in 1801. In her earliest years 
she showed that she was a girl of no common quality. 
She had black hair, large black eyes shining with soft 
mockery, pale complexion, broad forehead, nose not regu- 
larly formed, but mocking also like the eyes, figure slight, 
airy, and perfectly graceful. She was called beautiful, and 
beautiful she was even to the end of her life, if a face be 
beautiful which to look at is to admire. But beauty was 
only the second thought which her appearance suggested ; 
the first was intellectual vivacity. Precious as she was to 
parents who had no other child, she was brought up with 
exceptional-care. Strict obedience in essentials was the 
rule of the Haddington household. But the stories of her 
young days show that there was no harsh interference with 
her natural playfulness. Occasional visits were allowed to 
Templand, to her grandfather Walter, who was especially 
fond of her. In that house she was called Pen (short for 
Penfillan) to distinguish her from a second Jane Welsh of 
the other family. On one of these occasions, when she 
was six years old, her grandfather took her out for a ride 
on a quiet little pony. When they had gone as far as was 
desirable, Walter burring his rr’s and intoning his vowels 
as usual said, ‘Now we will go back by so and so, to 
vahery the shane. ‘Where did you ride to, Pen?’ the 
company asked at dinner. ‘We rode to soand then to so,’ 
answered she punctually, ‘and then from so returned by so 
to wahery the shane, at which, says Carlyle, the old man 
burst into his cheeriest laugh at the mimicry of tiny little 
Pen. 

She was a collected little lady, with a fine readiness in 
difficulties. The Welshes were the leading family at Had- 
dington, and were prominent in the social entertainments 
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there. When she was about the same age there was to be 
a childs’ ball at the dancing-school. 


Of this (Carlyle writes)! I often heard in the daintiest style, how 
the evening was so great, all the higher public, especially the 
maternal and paternal sections of it, collected to see the children 
dance: how Jeannie Welsh, then about six, had been selected to 
perform some pas-seul, beautiful and difficult, the jewel of the 
evening, and was privately anxious in her little heart to do it well: 
how she was dressed to perfection with elegance, with simplicity, 
and at the due hour was carried over in a clothes-basket (streets 
being muddy and no carriage), and landed safe, pretty silks and 
pumps uninjured. Through the ball everything went well and 
smoothly, nothing to be noted till the pas-seul came. My little 
woman, with a look that I can still fancy, appeared upon the 
scene, stood waiting for the music. Music began, but, alas! it 
was the wrong music. Impossible to dance that pas-seul to it. 
She shook her little head, looked or made some sign of distress ; 
music ceased, took counsel, scraped, began again: again wrong 
hopelessly ; the pas-seul flatly impossible. Beautiful little Jane 
alone against the world, forsaken by the music, but not by her 
presence of mind, plucked up her little skirt, flung it over her 
head, and, curtseying in that veiled manner, withdrew from the 
adventure, amidst general applause. 


She learned rapidly the usual young lady’s accomplish- } 


ments—music, drawing, modern languages; and she had 
an appetite for knowledge not easily to be satisfied. A 
girl’s education was not enough. She demanded ‘to learn 
Latin like a boy.’ Her mother was against it. Her father, 
who thought well of her talents, inclined to let her have 
her way. The question was settled at last in a character- 
istic fashion by herself. She found some lad in Hadding- 
ton who introduced her to the mysteries of nouns of the 
first declension. Having mastered her lesson, one night 
when she was thought to be in bed, she had hidden her- 
self under the drawing-room table. When an opportunity 
offered, the small voice was heard from below the cover, 


1 Reminiscences, p. 348. 


; 
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‘ Penna, a pen; penne, of a pen,’ &c. &c. She crept out 
amidst the general amusement, ran to her father, and said, 


_ ‘I want to learn Latin ; please let me be a boy.’ 


Haddington school was a furlong’s distance from her 
father’s house. Boys and girls were taught together 
there; and to this accordingly she was sent. 


Thither daily at an early hour (records Carlyle again) might be 
seen my little Jeannie tripping nimbly and daintily along, satchel 
in hand, dressed by her mother, who had a great talent that 
way, in tasteful simplicity, neat bit of pelisse (light blue some- 
times), fastened with black belt, dainty little cap, perhaps little 
beaverkin, with flap turned up, and I think one at least with 
modest little plume in it. Fill that little figure with elastic in- 
tellect, love, and generous vivacity of all kinds, and where in 
nature will you find a prettier? At home was opulence without 
waste, elegance, good sense, silent, practical affection, and manly 
wisdom. From threshold to roof tree no paltriness or unveracity 
admitted into it. I often told her how very beautiful her child- 
hood was to me. So authentic, too, in her charming naive and 
humorous way of telling, and that she must have been the pret- 
tiest little Jenny Spinner! that was dancing on the summer rays 
in her time. 


A fiery temper there was in her too. Boys and girls 
were kept for the most part in separate rooms at the 
school, but arithmetic and algebra, in which she was espe- 
cially proficient, they learnt together,—or perhaps she in 
her zeal for knowledge was made an exception. The 
boys were generally devoted to her, but differences rose 
now and then. A lad one day was impertinent. She 
doubled her little fist, struck him on the nose, and made 
it bleed. Fighting in school was punished by flogging. 
The master came in at the instant, saw the marks of the 
fray and asked who was the delinquent. All were silent. 
No one would betray a girl. The master threatened to 
tawse the whole school, and being a man of his word 


‘Scotch name for a long-winged, long-legged, extremely bright and airy 
insect. —T. ©. 
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would have done it, when the small Jeannie looked up 
and said, ‘Please it was I.’ The master tried to look 
grave, failed entirely, and burst out laughing. He told 
her she was ‘a little deevil,’ and had no business there, 
and bade her ‘ go her ways’ to the girls’ room. 

Soon after this there was a change in the school man- 
agement. Edward Irving, then fresh from college hon- | 
ours, came as master, and, along with the school, was | 
trusted with the private education of Jane Welsh. Dr. ' 
Welsh had recognised his fine qualities, and took him into 
the intimacy of his household, where he was treated as an 
elder son. He watched over the little lady’s studies, took 
her out with him on bright nights to show her the stars 
and teach her the movements of them. Irving was then 
a young man, and his pupil was a child. A few years 
were to make a difference. She worked with feverish | 
eagerness, getting up at five in the morning and busy 
with her books at all hours. She was soon duwx in mathe- 
matics. Her tutor introduced her to ‘ Virgil, and the 
effect of ‘ Virgil’ and of her other Latin studies was ‘to 
change her religion and make her into a sort of Pagan.’ 
In one of her old note-books I find an allusion to this. 

It is strictly true (she says), and it was not my religion alone |,’ 
that these studies influenced, but my whole being was imbued with 
them. Would I prevent myself from doing a selfish or cowardly 
thing, I didn’t say to myself, ‘You mustn’t, or if you do you will 
go to hell hereafter.’ Nor yet, ‘If you do you will be whipt here;’ 
but I said to myself simply and grandly, ‘A Roman would not 
have done it,’ and that sufficed under ordinary temptations. 
Again, when I had done something heroic—when, for instance, I 
had caught a gander which hissed at me by the neck and flung 
him to the right about, it was not a good child that I thought 
myself, for whom the half-crown bestowed on me was fit reward— 
in my own mind I had deserved well of the Republic, and aspired 
to a ‘civic crown.’ But the classical world in which I lived and 
moved was best indicated in the tragedy of my doll. It had been 
intimated to me by one whose wishes were law, that a young lady 

Vou. I.-—7 
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in ‘Virgil’ should for consistency’s sake drop her doll. So the 
doll being judged, must be made an end of; and I, ‘doing what 
I would with my own,’ like the Duke of Newcastle, quickly de- 


| eided how. She should end as Dido ended, that doll! as the doll 


| of a young lady in ‘Virgil’ should end! With her dresses, which 


were many and sumptuous, her four-posted bed, a faggot or two 
of cedar allumettes, a few sticks of cinnamon, a few cloves and a 
—nutmeg! I non ignara futuri constructed her funeral pyre—sub 
auras, of course; and the new Dido, having placed herself in the 
bed, with help, spoke through my lips the last sad words of Dido 
the first, which I had then all by heart as pat as A B C, and have 
now forgotten all but two lines— 


Vixi et quem dederat cursum fortuna peregi ; 
Et nunc magna mei sub terras ibit imago. 


And half a line more— 


Sic, sic juvat ire sub umbras. 


The doll having thus spoken, pallida morte futurd, kindled the 
pile and stabbed herself with a penknife by way of Tyrian sword. 
Then, however, in the moment of seeing my poor doll blaze up— 
for being stuffed with bran she took fire and was all over in no 
time—in that supreme moment my affection for her blazed up 
also, and I shrieked and would have saved her and could not, and 
went on shrieking till everybody within hearing flew to me, and 
bore me off in a plunge of tears—an epitome of most of one’s 
‘heroic sacrifices’ it strikes me, magnanimously resolved on, 
ostentatiously gone about, repented of at the last moment, and 
bewailed with an outcry. Thus was my inner world at that period 


_ three-fourths old Roman and one-fourth old Fairy. 


In the same notebook there is a long story of her first 
child love, told with the same grace, which need not be 
extracted here. When she was fourteen she wrote a 
tragedy, rather inflated, but extraordinary for her age. 
She never repeated the experiment, but for many years 
she continued to write poetry. She had inherited from 
her mother the gift of verse-making. Mrs. Welsh’s lyrics 
were soft, sweet, passionate, musical, and nothing besides. 
Her daughter had less sweetness, but touched intellectual 
chords which her mother never reached. 
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The person ‘ whose wishes were law,’ and whose sugges- 
tion occasioned the sacrifice of the doll, if it was not Ir- 
ving, was probably her father. 


Of him (says her friend Miss Jewsbury) she always spoke with 
reverence. He was the only person who had any real influence 


over her. However wilful she might be, obedience to her parents) * 


unquestioning and absolute lay at the foundation of her life. 
She used to say that this habit was her salvation, and that she 
owed to it all that was of value in her character. She always 
spoke of any praise her father gave her as a precious possession. 
She loved him passionately, and never spoke of him except to 
friends whom she valued. It was the highest token of her re- 
gard when she told anyone about her father. 


She lost him, as has been said, at an age when she most 
needed his guiding hand. Had Dr. Welsh lived, her life 
would have been happier, whether more useful it is un- 
profitable to conjecture. The patient from whom he 
caught the fever which killed him was at some distance 
from Haddington. She being then eighteen had accom- 
panied him in the carriage in this his last drive, and it was 
for ever memorable to her. Carlyle writes! :— 


The usually tacit man, tacit especially about his bright daugh- 
ter’s gifts and merits, took to talking with her that day in a style 
quite new, told her she was a good girl, capable of being useful 
and precious to him, and to the circle she would live in; that she 
must summon her utmost judgment and seriousness to choose her 
path and be what he expected of her; that he did not think he 
had ever seen the life partner that would be worthy of her; in 
short, that he expected her to be wise as well as good-looking and 
good—all this in a tone and manner which filled her poor little 
heart with surprise and a kind of sacred joy coming from the man 
she of all men revered. Often she told me about this, for it was 
her last talk with him ; on the morrow, perhaps that evening, cer- 
tainly within a day or two, he caught from some poor old woman 
patient a typhus fever, which under injudicious treatment killed 
him in three or four days, and drowned the world for her in the 
very blackness of darkness. In effect it was her first sorrow, and 
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her greatest of all. It broke her health permanently, and ina 
sense almost broke her heart. A father so loved and mourned [ 


have never seen. To the end of her life, his title even to me was 


‘He’ and ‘Him.’ Not above twice or thrice, quite in later years, 
did she ever mention, and then in a quiet, slow tone—my father. 


Dr. Welsh’s illness being of so deadly a kind, he gave 
orders that she should not be allowed to enter his room. 


_ Persons who were in the house at the time have said tliat 


“Miss Welsh’s agitation was convulsive in its violence. ‘I 


| will see him,’ she cried. ‘I will see my father.” She 
forced her way to his bedside. He sent her out, and she 


lay all night on the stairs outside the door, refusing to be 
moved. Dr. Welsh’s end was hastened on, perhaps caused, 
by the unskilfulness of his brother, a medical man like 
himself, who bled him too profusely. The first letter of 
Jane Welsh which has been preserved, is one which she 
wrote a fortnight later to her Penfillan grandmother, her 
father’s mother. She had spoken laughingly of her pa- 
ganism; her nature at the bottom was of a seriousness too 
deep for words, and her real character only showed itself 
when she was passionately moved. 


To Mrs. Welsh, Penjillan. 


Haddington: October 5, 1819. 

My dear Grandmother,—I cannot allow my uncle to return to 
you without writing to assure you that the example of resignation 
to the will of God which you have given has not been totally lost 
upon us. It has been a great consolation to me under this dread- 
ful trial to see my poor mother support it so well. From the very 
delicate state of her health for some time past, from the great fa- 
tigue she underwent during my dear father’s illness, and above all 
from the acuteness of her feelings on the most ordinary occasions, 
I had little reason to expect so much fortitude. I will ever be 
grateful to her for the exertion which she has made (I am con- 
vinced in a great measure on my account), and still more grateful 
to Him who has enabled her to make them. 

This has indeed been an unexpected and overwhelming blow. 
My father’s death was a calamity I almost never thought of. If on 
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any occasion the idea did present itself to me, it was immediately 
repelled as being too dreadful to be realised for many many years, 
and too painful to occupy any present place in my thoughts. Un- 
til this misfortune fell upon me I never knew what it was to be 
really unhappy. The greatest error and misfortune of my life 
hitherto has been not being sufficiently grateful for the happiness 
I enjoyed. 

You, my dear grandmother, haye had many trials; but if I mis- 
take not, you will still remember the bitterness of the first above 
all others; you will still be able to recall the feeling of disappoint- 
ment and despair which you experienced when calamity awoke 
you from your dream of security, and dispelled the infatuation 
which led you to expect that you alone were to be exempted from 


this world’s misery. But you are good, and I am judging of your 


feelings by my own; when young as I am perhaps you were not as 
I was, thoughtless and unprepared for the chastisement of the 
Divine Power. The ways of the Almighty are mysterious; but in 
this instance, though He has left thousands in the world whose 
existence is a burden to themselves and to those around them, 
though He has cut off one who was the glory of his family, a most 
useful member of society, one who was respected and beloved by 
all who knew him, and though He has afflicted those who we thought 
deserved to be happy, yet His intention appears to me clear and 
intelligible. Could the annihilation of a thousand useless and 
contemptible beings have sent such terror and submission to the 
hearts of the survivors, as the sudden death of one whom their 
love would, if possible, have gifted with immortality? Oh, no! 
Hard it is, but we must acknowledge the wisdom of his sentence, 
even while we are suffering under it—we must kiss the rod even 
while we are writhing under the tortures which it inflicts. 

We shall be in Dumfriesshire in a month or three weeks. My 
mother will answer your kind letter as soon as she feels able for 
it. With kind love to my grandfather and my aunts, and with 
every wish for your health, and the restoration of your peace of 
mind, 

I remain, my dear Grandmother, 
Your very affectionate child, 
JANE Barre WELSH. 


After her father’s death, Miss Welsh continued with 
her mother at Haddington. With the exception of some 
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small annuity for his widow, Dr. Welsh had left every- 
' thing belonging to him to his daughter. Craigenputtock 
' became hers; other money investments became hers; 
and though the property altogether was not large accord- 
| ing to modern estimates of such things, it was sufficient as 
long as mother and child remained together to enable 
them to live with comfort and even elegance. Miss Welsh 
- was now an heiress. Her wit and beauty added to her dis- 
tinctions, and she was called the flower of Haddington. 
Her hand became an object of speculation. She had as 
many suitors as Penelope. They were eligible, many of 
them, in point of worldly station. Some afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves. She amused herself with them, 
but listened favourably to none, being protected perhaps 
by a secret attachment, which had grown up unconsciously 
between herself and her tutor. There were difficulties in 
the way which prevented them from acknowledging to one 
another, or even to themselves, the condition of their feel- 
ings. Edward Irving had been removed from Haddington 
to Kirkcaldy, where he had entered while Jane Welsh 
was still a child into a half-formed engagement with the 
daughter of the Kirkcaldy minister, Miss Isabella Martin. 
In England young people often fancy themselves in love. 
They exchange vows which as they grow older are re- 
pented of, and are broken without harm to either party. 
In Scotland, perhaps as a remains of the ecclesiastical pre- 
contract which had legal validity, these connections had a 
more binding character. They could be dissolved by mutual 
consent ; but if the consent of both was wanting, there was 
a moral stain on the person escaping from the bond. 
Irving had long been conscious that he had been too hasty, 
and was longing for release. But there was no encourage- 
ment on the side of the Martins. Marriage was out of the 
question till he had made a position for himself, and he 
had allowed the matter to drift on, since immediate decision 
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was unnecessary. Jane Welsh meanwhile had grown into ) 
a woman. Irving, who was a constant visitor at Hadding- 
ton, discovered when he looked into his heart that his real 
love was for his old pupil, and the feeling on her part was 
—the word is her own—‘ passionately’ returned. The 
mischief was done before they became aware of their dan- 
ger. Irving’s situation being explained, Miss Welsh re- 
fused to listen to any language but that of friendship from 
him until Miss Martin had set him free. Irving, too, was 
equally high principled, and was resolved to keep his word. 
But there was an unexpressed hope on both sides that he 
would not be held to it, and on these dangerous terms 
Irving continued to visit at Haddington, when he could be 
spared from his duties. Miss Welsh was working eagerly | 
at literature, with an ambition of becoming an authoress, | 
and winning name and fame. Unable or too much oc- | 
cupied himself to be of use to her, Irving thought of his 
friend Carlyle, who was living in obscurity and poverty at 
Edinburgh, as a fit person to assist and advise her. The 
acquaintance, he considered, would be mutually agreeable. 
He obtained leave from Mrs. Welsh to bring him over and 
introduce him. The introduction was effected a little be- 
fore Carlyle had ‘taken the Devil by the nose,’ as he 
describes in ‘Sartor Resartus;’ and perhaps the first visit 
to Haddington had contributed to bringing him off vic- 
torious from that critical encounter. 

In June, 1821 (says Carlyle, but it was rather in the last week of 
May), Edward Irving, who was visiting and recruiting about Edin- 
burgh, on one of his occasional holiday sallies from Glasgow, 
took me out to Haddington. We walked cheerily together, not 
always by the highway, but meandering at our will pleasantly 
and multifariously talking, as has been explained elsewhere,' and 
about sunset of that same day I first saw her who was to be so 
important to me thenceforth. A red, dusky evening, the sky 
hanging huge and high, but dim as with dust or drought over 
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Irving and me, as we walked home to our lodging at the George 
Inn. 

The visit lasted three or four days, and included Gilbert Burns 
and other figures, besides the one fair figure most of all important 
tome. We were often in her mother’s house; sat talking with 
the two for hours almost every evening. The beautiful bright 
and earnest young lady was intent on literature as the highest aim 
in life, and felt imprisoned in the duil element which yielded her 
no commerce in that kind, and would not even yield her books to 
read. I obtained permission to send at least books from Edin- 
burgh. Book parcels naturally included bits of writing to and 
from, and thus an acquaintance and correspondence was begun 
which had hardly any interruption, and no break at all while life 
Jasted. She was often in Edinburgh on visit with her mother to 
‘Uncle Robert,’ in Northumberland Street, to ‘old Mrs. Bradfute, 
in George’s Square,’ and I had leave to call on these occasions, 
which I zealously enough, if not too zealously sometimes, in my 
awkward way took advantage of. Iwas not her declared lover, 
nor could she admit me as such in my waste and uncertain pos- 
ture of affairs and prospects ; but we were becoming thoroughly 
acquainted with each other ; and her tacit, hidden, but to me vis- 
ible friendship for me, was the happy island in my otherwise 
dreary, vacant, and forlorn existence in those years. 


Eager as the interest which Carlyle was taking in his 
new acquaintance, he did not allow it to affect the regu- 
lation of his life, or to drive him into the beaten roads of 
the established professions on which he could arrive at 
fortune. His zeal for mathematics had by this time cooled. 
He had travelled, as he said, into more ‘pregnant in- 
quiries.’ Inquiry had led to doubt, and doubt had enfee- 
bled and dispirited him till he had grappled with it and 
conquered it. Traditionary interpretations of things hay- 
ing finally broken down with him, he was now search- 
ing for some answer which he could believe to the great 
central question, What this world is, and what is man’s 
business in it? Of classical literature he knew little, and 
that little had not attracted him. He was not living in 
ancient Greece or Rome, but in modern Europe, modern 
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Scotland, with the added experiences and discoveries of 
eighteen centuries ; and light, if light there was, could be 
looked for only in the writers of his own era. English 
literature was already widely familiar to him. He had 
read every book in Irving’s library at Kirkcaldy, and his 
memory had the tenacity of steel. He had studied Italian 
and Spanish. He had worked at D’Alembert and Dide- | 
rot, Rousseau and Voltaire. Still unsatisfied, he had now | 
fastened himself upon German, and was devouring Schil- 
ler and Goethe. Having abandoned the law, he was be- 
coming conscious that literature must be the profession of 
his life. He did not suppose that he had any special gift 
for it. He told me long after, when at the height of his 
fame, that he had perhaps less capability for literature 
than for any other occupation. But he was ambitious to 
use his time to honourable purposes. He was impatient 
of the trodden ways which led only to money or to 
worldly fame, and literature was the single avenue which 
offered an opening into higher regions. The fate of those 
who had gone before him was not encouraging. ‘The bi- 
ographies of English men of letters,’ he says somewhere, 
‘are the wretchedest chapters in our history, except the 
Newgate Calendar. Germany, however, and especially 
modern Germany, could furnish brighter examples. 
Schiller first took hold of him: pure, innocent, consistent, a 
clear as the sunlight, with a character in which calumny 
could detect neither spot nor stain. The situation of 
Schiller was not unlike his own. A youth of poverty, 
surrounded by obstructions ; long difficulty in finding a 
road on which he could travel; bad health besides, and 
- despondent fits, with which Carlyle himself was but too 
familiar. Yet with all this Schiller had conquered adver- 
sity. He had raised himself to the second, if not to the 
highest place, in the admiration of his countrymen ; and 
there was not a single act in his whole career which his 
5* 
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biographer would regret to record. Schiller had found 
his inherited beliefs break down under him, and had 
been left floating in uncertainties. But he had formed 
moral convictions of his own, independent of creeds and 
churches, and had governed his thought and conduct 
nobly by them. Nothing that he did required forgiveness, 
or even apology. No line ever fell from his pen which 
he could have wished unwritten when life was closing 
round him. Schiller’s was thus an inspiriting figure to a 
young man tremulously launching himself on the same 
waters. His work was high and serene, clear and healthy 
to the last fibre, noble thought and noble feeling ren- 
dered into words with true artistic skill. 

Nevertheless, the passionate questionings which were 
rising in Carlyle’s mind could find no answer which would 
satisfy him in Schiller’s prose or consolation in Schiller’s 
lyrics. Schiller’s nature was direct and simple rather than 
profound and many-sided. Kant had spoken the last word 
in philosophy to him. His emotions were generous, but 
seldom subtle or penetrating. He had never looked with 
a determined eye into the intellectual problems of human- 
ity. He worked as an artist with composed vigour on sub- 
jects which suited his genius, and while his sentiments are 
lofty and his passion hearty and true, his speculative in- 
sight is limited. Thus Schiller is great, but not the great- 
est; and those who have gone to him for help in the enig- 
mas social and spiritual which distract modern Europe, 
have found generally that they must look elsewhere. From 
Schiller Carlyle had turned to Goethe, and Goethe had 
opened a new world to him. Schiller believed in the prin- 
ciples for which Liberals had been fighting for three cen- 
turies. To him the enemy of human welfare was spiritual 
and political tyranny, and Don Carlos, William Tell, the 
revolt of the Netherlands, or the Thirty Years’ War, were 
ready-made materials for his workshop. He was no vulgar 
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politician. He soared far above the commonplaces of popu- 
lar orators and controversialists. He was a poet, with a 
poet’s sympathies. He could admire greatness of soul in 
a Duke of Friedland; he could feel for suffering if the 


sufferer was a Mary Stuart. But the broad articles of , 
faith professed by the believers in liberal progress were | 


Schiller’s also, and he never doubted their efficacy for 


man’s salvation. Goethe had no such beliefs—no beliefs 
of any kind which could be reduced to formulas. If he 
distrusted priests, he distrusted still more the Freiheit’s 
Apostel and the philosophic critics. He had studied his 
age on all its sides. He had shared its misgivings; he had 
suffered from its diseases; he had measured its possibili- 
ties; he had severed himself from all illusions; and held 
fast to nothing but what he could definitely recognise as 


truth. In ‘ Werter,’ in ‘Faust,’ in ‘Prometheus,’ Carlyle | 


found that another as well as he had experienced the 


same emotions with which he was himself so familiar. In — 


‘Wilhelm Meister, that menagerie of tame creatures, as 
Niebuhr called it, he saw a picture of society, accurate 
precisely because it was so tame, as it existed in middle- 
class European communities; the ardent, well-disposed 
youth launched into the middle of it, beginning his ap- 
prenticeship in the false charms of the provincial theatre, 
and led at last into a recognition of the divine meaning of 


Christianity. Goethe had trod the thorny path before ; 
Carlyle. He had not rushed into atheism. He had not 


sunk into superstition. He remained true to all that in- . 


tellect could teach him, and after facing all the spiritual 


dragons he seemed to have risen victorious into an atmos- | 


phere of tranquil wisdom. On finishing his first perusal 
of ‘Meister,’ and walking out at midnight into the streets 
of Edinburgh to think about it, Carlyle said to himself, 
‘with a very mixed feeling in other respects, that here lay 
more insight into the elements of human nature, and a 
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more poetically perfect combining of them, than in all the 
other fictitious literature of our generation.’ 

Having been charged by Irving with the direction of 
Miss Welsh’s studies, he at once introduced her to his 
German friends. Irving, of the nature of whose interest 
in her welfare Carlyle had no suspicion, was alarmed at 
what he had done. His own religious convictions were 
profound and sincere. He had occasioned unexpected 
mischief already with his ‘Virgil’ He had laboured 
afterwards with all his energies to lead his pupil to think 
about Christianity as he thought himself, and when he 
heard of the books which she was set to read, he felt that he 
had been imprudent. ‘Two months after the introduction 
at Haddington he wrote to Carlyle to confess his uneasiness. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 
July 24, 1821. 

I did not follow your injunctions in transmitting to our fair ac- 
quaintance my German grammar and dictionary, her own being as 
much to the purpose. But I did not fail to instruct her to make 
all progress through the preliminaries to an easy perusal of the. 
German poets. Iam not competent to judge of their value towards 
the development of thought and character. You are—and there- 
fore I should be silent. But if they should tend to cut our young 
friend off from any of the wholesome intercourse of those amongst 
whom she is cast without being able to raise her to a better, I 
should be very sorry, as it seems to me she is already unhinged 
from many of the enjoyments her condition might afford her. She 
contemplates the inferiority of others rather from the point of 
ridicule and contempt than from that of commiseration and relief; 
and by so doing she not only leaves objects in distress and loses 
the luxury of doing good, but she contracts in her own mind a 
degree of coldness and bitterness which suits ill with my concep- 
tion of female character and a female’s position in society. But I 
am speaking perhaps away from the truth. The books may not be 
what they are reported of. At the same time I am daily becoming 
more convinced that in all the literature of our own which, it is 
said, holds of the German school, there is something most poison- 
ous to all that in this country has been named virtue, and still 
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more to the distinctions of conduct which religion makes. It 
seems to me there is a jumble or confusion of former distinctions 
as if they were preparing for some new ones. They have the lan- 
guage of the highest purity, even of the most sacred religion, in 
communion with the blackest crimes; and the presence of the 
former is thought somehow or other to compensate for the latter. 
There is an attempt, too, I think, at two standards of moral judg- 
ment—one for the man of genius and literature, the other for the 
vulgar. But I dare say these are rather the extravagances of imi- 
tators than the errors of the masters. 


Another letter is to the same purpose, while it throws 
interesting light on Irving’s opinion of Carlyle. 


There is too much of that furniture about the elegant drawing- 


room of Jane Welsh. I could like to see her surrounded with a 


more sober set of companions than Rousseau (your friend), and 


| Byron, and such like. They will never make different characters 

than they were themselves, so deeply are they the prototypes of 

_their own conceptions of character. And I don’t think it will 
much mend the matter when you get her introduced to Von Schil- 
ler and Yon Goethe and your other nobles of German literature. I 
fear Jane has already dipped too deep into that spring already, so 
that unless some more solid food be afforded I fear she will escape 
altogether out of the region of my sympathies and the sympathies 
of honest, home-bred men. In these feelings I know you will 
join me; and in giving to her character a useful and elegant turn 
you will aid me as you have opportunity. 

I have been analysing, as I could, the origin of my esteem and 
affection for you. You are no more a general favourite than I 
am, and in the strong points of character we are not alike, nor yet 
alike in the turn of our general thoughts; and we are both too 
intrepid to seek in each other pity or consolation, and too inde- 
pendent to let anything sinister or selfish enter into our attach- 
ments. How comes it to pass then, that we have so much pleas- 
ant communion? Tl tell you one thing. High literature is 
exiled from my sphere, and simple principle is very much exiled 
from yours. Thus we feel a blank on both sides, which is sup- 
plied in some measure when we meet. I'll tell you another thing. 
Severed from the ordinary stays of men, influence, place, fortune, 
each in his way has been obliged to hang his hopes upon some- 
thing higher; and though we have not chosen the same thing, in 
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both cases it is pure and unearthly, and next to his own the thing 
which the other admires most. I can easily see that in the progress 
of our thoughts and characters there will be ample room for tolera- 
tion and charity, which will form the touchstone of our esteem. 


Irving identified ‘ principle’ with belief in the formulas 
of the Church, and therefore supposed Carlyle to be with- 
out it. He considered his friend no doubt to be playing 
with dangerous weapons, and likely to injure others with 
them besides himself. But Carlyle’s principles when ap- 
plied to the common duties of life were as rigid as Irving’s. 
He had been struck by his new acquaintance at Hadding- 
ton, but he was too wise to indulge in dreams of a nearer 
relation—which their respective positions seemed to put 
out of the question—and he was too much in earnest to 
allow himself to be disturbed in the course of life which 
he had adopted, or forget the dearer friends at Mainhill 
to whom he was so passionately attached. He had re- 
mained this summer in Edinburgh longer than usual, 
and he and Irving had meditated a small walking tour 
together at the end of it. Irving, however, was unable to 
take a holiday. Carlyle went home alone, walking as he 
always did, and sending his box by the carrier. For him, 
as for so many of his student countrymen, coaches were 
rarely tasted luxuries. They tramped over moor and 
road with their bundles on their shoulder, sleeping by the 
way at herdsmen’s cottages; and journeys which to the 
rich would be a delightful adventure, were not less pleas- 
ing to the sons of Scottish peasants because forced on them 
by honest poverty. Mainhill had become again by this 
time the happiest of shelters to him, and between his 
family and himself the old clear affection and mutual trust 
had completely re-established themselves. The passing 
cloud had risen only out of affectionate anxiety for his 
eternal well-being. Satisfied of the essential piety of his 
nature, his mother had been contented to believe that the 
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differences between herself and her son were differences of 

expression merely, not of radical conviction. His father | 
was beginning to be proud of him, and was sensible enough | 
to leave him to his own guidance. Three quiet months 
were spent with his brothers and sisters while he was 
writing articles for Brewster’s Encyclopedia. In Novem- 
ber he was in Edinburgh again with improving prospects. 


Things look as if they would go smoothly with me this winter 
(he wrote on November 17 to his father). I saw Brewster the 
other day, who received me kindly, and spread out his bank draft 
for fifteen guineas ike aman. He told me further that a transla- 
tion was for certain to be set about, and that I as certainly should 
have the first offer of it. The work is a French one, Legendre’s 
‘Elements of Geometry,’ which Jack knows well and has in his 
possession. It is a thingI can work at, if the ‘gea of life’ be in 
me at all, and for that cause alone I purpose to accept it. There 
is plenty of Encyclopzedia work besides, and the worthy Review 
men seem to be full as desirous that I should write for them, as I 
am willing to write for anything in honour that will pay me well. 
That poor article which you saw! has done me some good I find 
already, and though I respect neither them nor their cause among 
the highest, I have thoughts of complying for a time. From the 
whole of this you will be happy to conclude that I am free of danger 
if I keep a sound body, which I shall surely do to a certain extent. 


The first use which Carlyle made of his improved 
finance was to send his father a pair of spectacles, and his 
mother ‘a little sovereign to keep the fiend out of her 
hussif.’ 


You will tell me I am poor (he said to her in a note which went 
with his present), and have so few myself of these coins; but I am 
going to have plenty by and by; and if I had but one I cannot 
see how I could purchase more enjoyment with it than if I shared 
it with you. Be not in want of anything, I entreat you, that I can 
possibly get for you. It would be hard indeed if in the autumn 
of a life—the spring and summer of which you have spent well in 

1 Perhaps one of the short biographies which Carlyle was writing for Brew- 
ster. He never republished these sketches, which are little more than ex- 
eIrclses, 
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taking care of us—we should know what would add to your frugal 
enjoyments and not procure it. The stockings and other things 
you have sent me are of additional value in my eyes, as proofs of 
the unwearied care with which you continue to watch over me. 
I still hope to see the day when I may acknowledge all this more 
effectually. I think you wanted a bonnet when I was at home. 
Do not buy any till after the box returns. 


His father and mother were not Carlyle’s only thought. 
His brother John was working hard at school, hoping that 
means might offer to enable him to attend the medical 
classes at Edinburgh. Power rather than will was alone 
wanting for Carlyle to take the expense upon himself. 
He was watching for an opportunity, and meanwhile he 
encouraged John to persevere with all his energy. 


Thomas Carlyle to John Carlyle. 


Edinburgh : December 21, 1821. 

I send many a thought southward to you; often in the mind’s 
eye you appear seated at your mahogany tippet with the various 
accoutrements of a solitary student, labouring in secret at the task 
which—fear it not, my boy—will yet be rewarded openly. Few 
such quiet things in nature have so much of the sublime in them 
as the spectacle of a poor but honourable-minded youth, with dis- 
couragement all around him, but never-dying hope within his 
heart ; forging, as it were, the armour with which he is destined 
to resist and overcome the hydras of this world, and conquer for 
himself in due time a habitation among the sunny fields of life. 
Like every other virtue this effort may be called its own reward, 
even though success should never crown it. How poor, how beg- 
gar poor compared with this, is the vulgar rioting, punch-drinking, 
oyster-eating existence often led by your borough procurator or 
embryo provost. Truly, Jack, you have chosen the better part, 
and as your brother I rejoice to see you persevere in it. I perused 
with deep interest and pleasure your graphic account of the style 
in which our father received the spectacles. It is a cheap way of 
purchasing pleasure to make those that love us happy at so small 
an expense. 

Your affectionate brother, 
T. CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A.D. 1822. AIT. 27. 


An important change was now to take place in Carlyle’s 
circumstances, which not only raised him above the need 
of writing articles for bread or hunting after pupils, but 
enabled him to give his brother the lift into the Univer- 
sity which he had so ardently desired to give him. It 
came about in this way, through the instrumentality of his 
constant friend, Edward Irving. Irving’s position at Glas- 
gow, Carlyle says, was not an easy one. Theological Scot- 
land was jealous of originality, and Irving was always in- 
clined to take a road of hisown. He said himself that 
‘from the Westland Whigs he had but toleration: when 
praised it was with reservation, often with cold and un- 
profitable admonition.’ Even Chalmers sometimes, in re- 
tailing the general opinion of him, ‘made him feel all 
black in his prospects.’ He was growing dispirited about 
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himself, when, just at that time, he received an invitation | 


to go to London on experimental trial. The Caledonian 
Chapel in Hatton Garden was in need of a minister. 
‘Certain Glasgow people,’ who thought more fayourably 
of Chalmers’s assistant than their neighbours thought, or 
than Chalmers himself, named him to the trustees, and 
Irving was sent for that his ‘gifts’ might be ascertained. 
The gifts proved to be what London wanted. He was 
brilliantly successful. There was no jealousy of originality 
in Hatton Garden, but ardent welcome rather to a man 
who had something new to say on so worn a subject as the 


Christian religion. 
Vou. I.—8 


< 
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I have preached (he reported to Carlyle after three weeks’ expe 
rience), but I shall not repeat the compliments which burst upon 
me. It is so new a thing to me to be praised in my preaching, I 
know not how to look. I have been hailed with the warmest re- 
ception. They anticipate great things. The Duke of York was 
present at a Charity sermon Sunday week; and much more which 
it is needless to repeat. One thing would have made your heart 
feel. My audience was almost entirely young Scotchmen. No 
fathers, no mothers, no sisters; seats full of youth—and how 
grave! how attentive ! 


_ Not the Duke of York only, but great persons of all 
_ kinds were brought to the Caledonian Chapel by the report 
of a new man of genius who really believed in Christianity. 
It happened that among the rest there came Mrs. Strachey, 
wife of a distinguished East Indian director, and her sister, 
Mrs. Charles Buller. Mr. Buller was also a retired Anglo- 
Indian of eminence. Mrs. Strachey was devout and evan- 
gelical, and had been led to Hatton Garden by genuine 
interest ; Mrs. Buller had accompanied her in languid cu- 
riosity; she was struck, like the rest of the world, by 
Irving’s evident ability, and she allowed herself to be af- 
terwards introduced to him. She had three sons—one the 
Charles Buller who won so brilliant a place for himself in 
Parliament, and died as he was beginning to show to what 
a height he might have risen; another, Arthur, the Sir 
Arthur of coming years, an Indian judge; and a third, 
Reginald, who became a clergyman. Charles was then fif- 
teen, having just left Harrow, and was intended perhaps 
for Cambridge; Arthur was a year or two younger, and 
Reginald was a child. The Bullers were uncertain about 
the immediate education of the two elder boys. Mrs. 
Buller consulted Irving, and Irving recommended the 
University of Edinburgh, adding that he had a friend of 
remarkable quality there who would prove an excellent 
tutor for them. Mrs. Buller was prompt in her decisions, 
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if not always stable in adhering to them. A negotiation 
was opened and was readily concluded. Carlyle’s consent 
having been obtained, he was instructed to expect the ar- 
rival of his pupils as soon as arrangements could be made 
for their board. The family intended to follow, and reside 
themselves for a time in Scotland. Those who remember 
Charles Buller will read with revived interest Irving’s first 
impressions of him. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


London: January 4, 1822. 

. . . My opinion is that in the mother you will meet a most 
pleasant, elegant, and sensible woman. In the eldest boy, whom 
I have conversed with, you will meet a rather difficult subject : 
clever and acute, and notill-informed for his age ; but his tastes are 
all given to Boxiana, Bond Street, and pleasure gathered out of the 
speculations and ambitions of Harrow School. But while he 
argued for that style of life against his mother and me, he dis- 
played a soul far above it, and sporting with it, and easily to be 
dislodged from it; and he confessed, when his mother was gone, 
that he could apply himself with great good will for several years 
to study, and would delight to travel. I told him and his mother 
that I should like myself to be his tutor, and I spoke bond fide, for 
nothing I perceive is wanting but a superior mind to give him 
higher tastes and to breed admiration of excellence. You could 
soon master him and easily direct him, though at the outset it 
might be a trial of your patience. But I think you ought to sub- 
mit to such atrial. You would be no worse by it. You labour 
upon a good subject, for a most accomplished, quite a gallant and 
noble woman, and gracious withal, and willing to recompense 
your labours. 


The salary was to be 2007. a year. The offer, so desir- 
able in many ways, came opportunely, and at Mainhill 
was warmly welcomed. The times were hard; the farm 
was yielding short returns. For once it was Carlyle who 
was to raise the spirits of the family. 
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Thomas Carlyle to James Carlyle. 


Edinburgh: January 12, 1822. 

... As to the times, it is an evil which must be promptly and 
effectually met, and many will fail for want of a remedy ; perhaps 
ninety-nine hundredths of the British farmers before you need fear 
greatly. And if the issue prove unfortunate, what then? You can 
stand it better than many—many whom it would leave without re- 
sources. ‘The worst is over; we are all past childhood, and with 
so many brave sons to stand between you and danger, why should 
you beafraid? For myself, the eldest and least profitable of them, 
I do sometimes think that Fate is about to lift its heavy hand off 
me, and that I shall yet have it in my power to be useful to you 
all. My health is considerably better than it was last winter. It 
will return completely, I trust, and my hopes are infinitely more 
extensive and better founded than they were at that period. I 
have abundance of employment, and the expectation of more, and 
more lucrative in process of time. There is a plan in particular 
about which Irving wrote to me the other day, that promises ex- 
ceedingly well. It is a tutorship in a London family, who have 
two sons intended to reside with their parents in Edinburgh till 
their education is completed. The mother, Irving says, is an ex- 
cellent person ; the sons likely to be more troublesome; but the 
yearly salary is 200/., a round solid sum for which a man would 
submit tomuch. Accordingly I have engaged to attend the youths 
when they arrive, which they are to do shortly, in quality of 
‘teacher for the interim,’ for three months, till their parents ar- 
rive, with the understanding that if I like them, and they me, I am 
to undertake the office permanently. 


To his mother Carlyle wrote at the same date :— 


The woman, Irving says, is a gallant, accomplished person, and 
will respect me well. He warned her that I had seen little of 
life, and was disposed to be rather high in the humour if not well 
used. The plan, if I like it and be fit for it, will be advantageous 
for me in many aspects. I shall have time for study and conven- 
ience for it, and plenty of cash. At the same time, as it is uncer- 
tain, I do not make it my bower anchor by any means. If it go 
to nothing altogether I shall snap my finger and thumb in the 
face of all the Indian judges of the earth, and return to my poor 
desk and quill with as hard a heart as ever. 
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John Carlyle replies from Mainhill :— 


We were all glad to hear from you. The 200/. figures largely in 
the eyes of our father, but not so largely and exclusively, perhaps, 
as you would be supposed to think, considering all the bearings 
of his character. He seems to entertain a very great deal more 
of respect towards you of late than he was wont to cherish when 
you were strolling about the moors. You can excuse him for 
doing so. He is one of the most wonderful persons in these parts, 
considering the manner in which he was brought up. 


The young Bullers arrived at Edinburgh early in the 
spring. They lodged with a Dr. Fleming in George 
Square, Carlyle being in daily attendance. 


From the first (he says), I found my Charles a most manage- 
able, intelligent, cheery, and altogether welcome and agreeable 
phenomenon—quite a bit of sunshine in my dreary Edinburgh 
element. I was in waiting for his brother and him when they 
landed at Fleming’s. We set instantly out on a walk round by 
the foot of Salisbury Crags, up from Holyrood by the Castle and 
Law Courts, home again to George Square ; and really I recollect 
few more pleasant walks in my life—so all-intelligent, seizing 
everything you said to him with such a prompt recognition, so 
loyal hearted, chivalrous, guileless, so delighted evidently with 
me as Iwas with him. Arthur, two years younger, kept mainly 
silent, being slightly deaf too. But I could perceive that he also 
was a fine little fellow, honest, intelligent, and kind, and that ap- 
parently I had been much in luck in this didactic adventure, which 
proved abundantly the fact. The two youths took to me with un- 
hesitating liking, and I to them, and we never had anything of 
quarrel, or even of weariness and dreariness between us—such 
teaching as I never had in any sphere before or since. Charles, 
by his qualities, his ingenuous curiosities, his brilliancy of faculty 
and character, was actually an entertainment to me rather than a 
labour. If we walked together, which I remember sometimes 
happening, he was the best company which I could find in Edin- 
burgh. I had entered him in Dunbar’s third Greek class at Col- 
lege. In Greek and Latin, in the former in every respect, he was 
far my superior, and I had to prepare my lessons by way of keep- 
ing him to his work at Dunbar’s. Keeping him to work was my 
one difficulty, if there was one, and my essential function. I tried 
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to guide him into reading, into solid inquiry and reflection. He 
got some mathematics from me, and might have had more. He 
got, in brief, what expansion into wider fields of intellect and 
more manful modes of thinking and working my poor possibilities 
could yield him, and was always generously grateful to me after- 
wards. Friends of mine in a fine frank way, beyond what I could 
be thought to merit, he, Arthur, and all the family remained, till 
death parted us.! 


Carlyle was now at ease in his circumstances. He could 
help his brother; he had no more money anxieties. He 
was living independently in his own rooms in Moray Street. 
His evenings were his own, and he had leisure to do what 
he pleased. Yet it was not his nature to be contented. 
He was full of thoughts which were struggling for expres- 
sion, and he was beginning that process of ineffectual la- 
bour so familiar to every man who has risen to any height 
in literature, of trying to write something before he knew 
what the something was to be; of craving to give form to 
his ideas before those ideas had taken an organic shape. 
The result was necessarily failure, and along with it self- 
exasperation. He translated his Legendre easily enough, 
and made a successful book out of it; but he was aspiring 
to the production of an original work, and what it should 
be he could not decide. Now it was an essay on Faust, 
now a history of the English Commonwealth, now a novel 
to be written in concert with Miss Welsh. An article on 
Faust was finished, but it was crude and unsatisfactory. 
The other schemes were commenced and thrown aside. 
The workings of his mind appear in his letters to his 
brother. 

Thomas Carlyle to John Carlyle. 
Edinburgh : March 15, 1822. 

Your two letters came to hand about a fortnight ago. I read 


them with the pleasure that all your letters give me. They ex- 
hibit the same picture of young, arduous, honest affection and 


1 Reminiscences, p. 154. 
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inflexible perseverance, in worthy though difficult pursuits, for_ 
which I have always loved you. The last quality, perseverance, I | 
particularly respect; it is the very hinge of all virtues. On look-) 
ing over the world the cause of nine parts in ten of the lament- 
able failures which occur in men’s undertakings, and darken and 
degrade so much of their history, lies not in the want of talents 
or the will to use them, but in the vacillating and desultory mode 
of using them, in flying from object to object, in starting away at 
each little disgust, and thus applying the force which might con- 
quer any one difficulty to a series of difficulties so large that no 
human force can conquer them. The smallest brook on earth by 
continuing to run has hollowed out for itself a considerable valley 
to flow in. The wildest tempest overturns a few cottages, uproots 
a few trees, and leaves after a short space no mark behind it. 
Commend me, therefore, to the Dutch virtue of perseverance. 
Without it all the rest are little better than fairy gold, which glit- 
ters in your purse, but when taken to market proves to be slate or 
cinders. 

This preaching, my beloved Jack, is directed against myself, who 
have need of it—not against you, who have none. ‘Improve the 
passing hour, for it will never, never return,’ is a precept which you 
not only assent to but practise. In myself study has in a measure} 
ceased to be a thing of which Iam capable. At no period of my 
life did I spend my time more unprofitably than at present. 
Science and arts and book-learning no longer inspire me with 
any suitable interest, and my ignorance, my indecision, my weak- 
ness of all kinds, prevent me from fixing my heart on any one ob- 
ject of my own inventing. Well did old Crispus say, ‘Truly that 
man lives and enjoys existence who is intent on some undertak- 
ing and aims at some excellent attainment.’ It is a fact certain 
that I must write a book. Would to Heaven that I had a subject 
which I could discuss, and at the same time loved to discuss. I 
cannot say for certain whether I have the smallest genius; but I 


know I have unrest enough to serve a parish. Pity me, but I 
hope I shall not always be so pitiful a thing. As for my employ- ' 


ment, it goes on pretty fairly. The Bullers are boys of many 
good qualities and many faults. Iam too little beside them at 
present to grapple on fair terms with their inattentions and fre- 
quent peccadillos. However, in the main they are very superior 
boys, both in head and heart, and I think the undertaking will 
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Again, a few days later, d@ propos of the translation of 
Legendre :— 


I am anxious to get all these mechanical things off my hand, so 
that I may be able to embark fairly in some more honourable en- 
terprise. I have had a faint purpose for some weeks of writing 
some essay on the Genius and Character of Milton, if I could. 
It is not quite the subject I should like, but better than none, so 
that I am still thinking of it, and determined at least to read the 
works that relate to it. Iam already through Clarendon’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Rebellion.’ To-morrow I shall try to get hold of Lud- 
low’s Memoirs, or some other of them. My condition is rather 
strange at present. I feel as if I were impelled to write; as if I 
had also very little power to doit; but at the same time as if I 
had altogether lost the faculty of exerting that power. It is these 
‘coorsed nervous disorders.’ If I had but strong health! But 
what is the use of talking? If I had a super-eminent genius, 
the end would be still better attained, and the wish is perhaps just 
about as reasonable. Should I never be healthy again, it will not 
aid me to complain, to sit and whine, ‘put finger in the eye and 
sob,’ because my longings are not gratified. Better to do what I 
can while it is called to-day ; and if the edifice I create be but a 
dog-hutch, it is more honourable to have built a dog-hutch than 
to have dreamed of building a palace. Therefore, Jack, I mean 
to try if I can bestir myself. Artis long and life is short ; and of 
the three score and ten years allotted to the liver, how small a por- 
tion is spent in anything but vanity and vice, if not in wretched- 
ness, and worse than unprofitable struggling with the adamantine 
laws of fate! I am wae when I think of all this, but it cannot be 
helped. 


CHAPTER X. 
A.D. 1822. ABT. 27. 


THE correspondence with Haddington meanwhile grew 
more intimate. The relations between tutor and pupil de- 
veloped, or promised to develop, into literary partnership. 
Miss Welsh sent Carlyle her verses to examine and cor- 
rect. Carlyle discussed his plans and views with her, and 
they proposed to write books in concert. But the friend- 
ship, at least on her part, was literary only. Carlyle, in 
one of his earliest letters to her, did indeed adopt some- 
thing of the ordinary language of gallantry natural in a 
young man when addressing a beautiful young lady. But 
she gave him to understand immediately that such a tone 
was disagreeable to her, and that their intimacy could only 
continue on fraternal and sisterlv terms. Carlyle obeyed 
without suspecting the reason. He had known that Irving 
was engaged to Miss Martin. It never occurred to him as 
possible that he could be thinking of anyone else, or any- 
one else of him. 

As for Irving himself, the reception which he had met 
with in London was all that he could desire. A brilliant 
career appeared to be opening before him, and ardent and 
enthusiastic as he was, he had allowed his future in all 
points to be coloured by his wishes. There could be no 
doubt that the Hatton Garden committee would confirm 
his London appointment. He would then be able to marry, 
and his fate would have to be immediately decided. He 
was to return to Scotland in the spring to be ordained—he 
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was as yet only in his noviciate ; meanwhile he was in high 
spirits, and his letters were of the rosiest colour. 


Edward Irving to Thomas Carlyle. 


February 22, 1822. 

I have taken new wing by my visit to London. I see my way 
distinctly. My intellect is putting out new powers, at least I fancy 
so; and if God endow me with His grace, I foresee service to His 
Church. My ambition—a sanctified one, I trust—is taking an- 
other direction : no less than an endeavour to bring the spirit and 
powers of the ancient eloquence into the pulpit, which appears to 
me the only place in modern manners for its revival. I would 
like to hear your thoughts upon this subject, both as to the cor- 
rectness of the idea and its proper execution. 

It is for an audience chiefly Iam so fond of London; perhaps 
as much for a school to learn in by conversation and observation, 
for which I think nature has fitted me more than by books. I have 
a wonderful aptitude to sympathise with men. Their manner of 
feeling, of thinking also, is clear to me, and, even when false, is 
interesting from a desire to set them right. Jane Welsh accuses 
me of intolerance, but I think she is wrong, although I think I 
have some little skirmishes for approbation. But thisis not deep, 
and will yield according as I receive the share which is my due. 

And so will yours, my dear Carlyle ; you have within you powers 
of good the world is not alive to, and which shall yet shine out to 
the confusion of many who discredit them. Your natural power of 
devotion will yet have utterance ; and your deep-seated reverence 
of religion—the largest expansion and highest attainment of the 
soul, which makes your mother so superior to those around her— 
will yet make her son superior among the rich and literary men 
that are hereafter to company with him. 


In March the trial period hadended. The trustees were 
satisfied ; Irving was to be minister of the Hatton Garden 
chapel. He returned to Glasgow in March to prepare for 
his ordination. On April 29 he wrote to Carlyle again :— 


It is now at length determined that I go to London. I have re- 
ceived the call, most respectably signed ; and, what with subscrip- 
tions and the first of the seat-rents, the security of 5007. a year. I 
go to Annan this day three weeks, where I am to abide during 
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the month of June and obtain ordination, then to London, with- 
out seeing Edinburgh ; and yet I would like to see you could you 
come through at the time of the sacrament. Many things oppress 
my spirit at the present moment, nothing more than parting with 
these most worthy and kind-hearted people. Some other things 
also which I cannot render into language unto my own mind. 
There is an independence about my character, a want of resem- 
blance especially with others of my profession, that will cause me 
to be apprehended ill of. I hope to come through honestly and 
creditably. God grant it! 


Iam not writing Irving’s history, save so far as it in- 
tersects with that of Carlyle, and I must hasten to the 
catastrophe of their unconscious rivalry. The ‘other 
things’ which he could not render into language, the ‘ in- 
dependence of character which might cause him to be ap- 
prehended ill of, referred to his engagement, and to his 
intentions with respect to it. Miss Martin had been true 
to him through many years of tedious betrothal, and he 
was bound to her by the strictest obligations of honour 
and conscience. But it is only in novels that a hero can 
behave with entire propriety. Folded among Irving’s let- 
ters to Miss Welsh is a passionate sonnet addressed to her, 
and on the other side of it (she had preserved his verses 
and so much of the accompanying letter as was written on 
the opposite page of the paper) a fragment, written evi- 
dently at this period, in which he told her that he was 
about to inform Miss Martin and her father of the condi- 
tion of his feelings. It seems that he did so, and that the 
answer was unfavourable to his hopes. The Martins stood 
by their contract, as justice and Scotch custom entirely en- 
titled them to do. Miss Welsh had refused to listen to 
his addresses until he was free; and Irving, though he 
confessed afterwards (I use his own words) that the strug- 
gle had almost ‘made his faith and principles to totter,’ 
submitted to the inevitable. He must have carried the 
news to Haddington in person; what had passed there 
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may be gathered from a letter which he wrote to her from 
Carlyle’s lodgings in Edinburgh, to which he had gone 
after all. 

Edward Irving to Miss Welsh. 


My well-beloved Friend and Pupil,—When I think of you my 
mind is overspread with the most affectionate and tender regard, 
which I neither know to name nor to describe. One thing I know, 
it would long ago have taken the form of the most devoted attach- 
ment but for an intervening circumstance, and showed itself and 
pleaded itself before your heart by a thousand actions from which 
I must now restrain myself. Heaven grant me its grace to re- 
strain myself; and, forgetting my own enjoyments, may I be en- 
abled to combine into your single self all that duty and plighted 
faith leave at my disposal. When I am in your company my 
whole soul would rush to serve you, and my tongue trembles to 
speak my heart’s fulness. But I am enabled to forbear, and have 
to find other avenues than the natural ones for the overflowing of 
an affection which would hardly have been able to confine itself 
within the avenues of nature if they had all been opened. But I 
feel within me the power to prevail, and at once to satisfy duty to 
another and affection to you. I stand truly upon ground which 
seems to shake and give way beneath me, but my help is in 
Heaven. Bear with thus much, my early charge and my present 
friend, from one who loves to help and defend you, who would 
rather die than wrong you or see you wronged. Say that I shall 
speak no more of the painful struggle that Iam undergoing, and 
I shall be silent. If you allow me to speak, then I shall reveal to 
you the features of a virtuous contention, to be crowned, I pray 
and trust, with a Christian triumph. It is very extraordinary that 
this weak nature of mine can bear two affections, both of so in- 
tense a kind, and yet I feel it can. It shall feed the one with 
taith, and duty, and chaste affection ; the other with paternal and 
friendly love, no less pure, no less assiduous, no less constant—in 
return seeking nothing but permission and indulgence. 

I was little comforted by Rousseau’s letters, though holding out 
a most admirable moral; but much comforted and confirmed by 
the few words which your noble heart dictated the moment before 
I left you. Oh, persevere, my admirable pupil, in the noble ad- 
mirations you have taken up. Let affectionateness and manly 
firmness be the qualities to which you yield your love, and your 
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life shall be honourable; advance your admiration somewhat 
higher, and it shall be everlastingly happy. Oh, do not forbid 
me from rising in my communications with one so capable of the 
loftiest conceptions. Forbid me not to draw you upwards to the 
love and study of your Creator, which is the beginning of wisdom. 
I have returned Rousseau. Count for ever, my dear Jane, upon my 
last efforts to minister to your happiness, present and everlasting. 
From your faithful friend and servant, 
Epwarp Irvine. 


I should not unveil a story so sacred in itself, and in - 


which the public have no concern, merely to amuse their 
curiosity; but Mrs. Carlyle’s character was profoundly 
affected by this early disappointment, and cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of it. Carlyle himself, though 
acquainted generally with the circumstances, never realised 
completely the intensity of the feeling which had been 
crushed. Irving’s marriage was not to take place for a 
year, and it was still possible that something might happen 
in the interval. He went back to his place in London, 
flung himself into religious excitement as grosser natures 
go into drink, and took popularity by storm. The fashion- 
able world rushed after him. The streets about Hatton 
Garden were blocked with carriages. His chapel was like 


a theatre, to which the admission was by tickets. Great | 


statesmen went with the stream. Brougham, Canning, 


Mackintosh bespoke their seats, that they might hear the | 


new actor on the theological stage. Irving concluded that 


he had a divine mission to re-establish practical Christi- 
anity. He felt himself honoured above all men, yet he 
bore his honours humbly, and in his quiet intervals his 
thoughts still flowed towards Haddington. Miss Welsh’s 
husband he could not be; but he could still be her guide, 
her spiritual father—some link might remain which would 
give him an excuse for writing to her. As long as he was 
actually unmarried there was still hope, but he tried to 
avoid hinting at so remote a possibility. 
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Edward Irving to Miss Welsh. 


London: September 9, 1822. 

My dearest Friend,—I said in the last walk which we enjoyed 
together on a Sabbath evening—when by the solemn stillness of 
the scene, no less than the pathetic character of our discourse, my 
mind was in that solemn frame which is my delight—that in future 
I was to take upon me in my letters the subject of your religious 
and moral improvement, leaving to other correspondents matters 
of literature, taste, and entertainment. But I have not forgot that 
you discharged me from preaching to you in my letters, and I fear 
that what you humorously call preaching is the very thing which 
I shall have to do if I fulfil my resolution. Now I can chat, 
though somewhat awkwardly I confess; and ten years agone I had 
a little humour, which has now nearly deceased from neglect. 
My mind was then light and airy, and loved to utter its concep- 
tions, and to look at them and laugh at them when uttered. Then 
I could have written letters trippingly, and poured out whatever 
was uppermost in my mind; but I can do that no longer. Iam 
aiming from morning till night to be a serious and wise man, 
though God knows how little I succeed. The shortness of life is 
evermore in my eye, the wasting of it before my conscience ; the 
responsibility of it overwhelms me, and the vanity of it ashames 
me. I cannot make a mock heroic of these things, or laugh them 
away. Iwas never so far lost to good sense and good feeling as 
to try. So they hang over me, and I must either sink down into 
a melancholy forlorn creature, weeping and sighing and talking 
over the difficulties of living well, or I must rise up in the strength 
of Him who made me, and endeavour to work my passage through 
the best and surest way I can. This last I have chosen, like the 
wise men who have gone before me, and by God’s help I will ful- 
fil it. 

Now, my dear friend, bear with me if I violate the law of letter- 
writing you imposed on me by daring to be serious, and to speak 
to you whom I love of those things and that strain which most 
Tlove. The fine promise of your mind has been to me the theme 
of much conversation and of far more delightful thought. It 
is not a part of my character to withhold my admiration from 
others, or even from those I admire, and you yourself have often 
charged me with exaggerating your gifts. Your industry to get 
knowledge, and to accomplish your mind with elegant learning, 
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no one can exaggerate. Your enthusiasm towards the excellent 
and rare specimens of human genius is beyond that of any other I 
know; and your desire to be distinguished by achievements of 
mind is equalled only by your contempt of all other distinctions. 
Now there is in these qualities of character not only promise but 
assurance of the highest excellence, if God give time for all to 
ripen, and you give ear to his directions for bringing the human 
character to perfection. Now it does give me great hope that God 
will yet be pleased to open your mind to the highest of all knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of his Blessed Son, and gain therewith the 
highest of all delights, of being like his Son in character and in 
destiny, when I see you not alienated from men of genius by their 
being men of religion, but attracted to them I think rather the 
more, 

I could wish, indeed—and forgive me when I make free to sug- 
gest it—that your mind were less anxious for the distinction of 
being enrolled amidst those whom this world hath crowned with 
their admiration, than among those whom God hath crowned with 
his approval. There are two things to be kept in view in judging 
of the worth of men—first what powers they had, and then what 
uses they turned them to. You and I agree always when we meet 
with a person of power, but you do not go so far as I in exacting 
from them a good use of it. Ido not wish it turned to arts of 
cruelty, which satire and ridicule and scorn are. I can endure this 
no more than I can endure the tyranny of a despot or the wilful- 
ness of a man of power. They prey upon the physical rights and 
comforts of their underlings; the others prey upon the feelings, 
by far the tenderer and nobler part. Ido not wish it turned to 
the aggrandisement and adulation of its possessor; for he doth 
not possess it by virtue of himself, but by his Maker and his Pre- 
server. Keep away these two things, the cruel treatment of an- 
other, and the deification of energy, and I will not be offended 
with the exercise of mental powers; but to satisfy me I seek for 
much besides: I must have it husbanded and not wasted in indo- 
lence, for that is as bad almost as the indulgence of superiority. 
Then I must have it turned to the discovery of truth, and to the 
undeceiving of men, then to lead them into the way of their well- 
being. Then finally, which should have been first, or rather 
which should be the moving principle of the whole, to do honour 
unto God who has made us masters of our powers. Find people 
of this kind from the annals of the world; admire them, love them, 
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be like them, and God enrol you among them. Oh, how fewI 
find, my dear Jane, hardly have I found a single one, who can 
stand the intoxication of high talents, or resist presuming to lord 
it over others. They cry out against kings for their arbitrary 
tempers. I think men of talents are more so. Nothing can over- 
come it but the power and wisdom of God, which is in the gospel 
of his dear Son, your Saviour and mine, and the Saviour of all 
who believe ; who though the brightness of his Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person, and speaking as no man spoke, 
took upon Him the form of a servant, and submitted to the death 
of the cross. Therefore God highly exalted Him, and hath given 
Him a name above every name. So also will He exalt all others 
who like Him use those their high gifts and appointments to the 
service of God and their fellows. 

Enough of this, for I have much more to speak of. Of my own 
condition I can speak with great satisfaction, in as far as fayour 
and friendship are concerned, and the outward popularity of my 
calling. I have no evidence to judge by farther than that my 
Chapel is filled, and that their patient hearing of discourses, each 
an hour and a quarter long, testifies they are not dissatisfied with 
the stuff they are made of. In another respect I have reason to 
be thankful that God has revealed to me of late the largeness 
of my own vanity and the worthlessness of my own services, 
which, if He follows up with further light upon the best way for 
me to act in future, and with strength to act as He teaches me, 
then I have no doubt of a great increase both of happiness and 
fruit. 

I have made no acquaintance in London of any literary emi- 
nence, but I shall, I doubt not, in good time. I derive little advan- 
tage from my acquaintances, my course is so different from theirs. 
The next moment I have unemployed I devote to my friend Car- 
lyle, to whom I have not yet found time to write. Oh that God 
would give rest to his mind, and instruct him in his truth. I 
meditate a work upon the alienation of clever men from their 
Maker. But this shall not hinder me from taking up the life of 
St. Paul, which deserves certainly the highest strain of poetry, 
but I am utterly unable for such a task. 

My love to your mother. Oh, how I would like to see you both, 
to live with you in the quietness and love which I have so often 


1 


—.' The next time I come to live with you I hope I shall be 
1 Word omitted. 
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more worthy of your kindness, being more satisfied with myself, 
and standing firmer in the fayour of my God, whom that my dear 
Jane may always set before her is the first and last prayer of her 
most true and faithful friend, 

Epwarp Irvine. 


This letter is one of Irving’s best, simple, true, and from 
his heart, while it is kept firmly within the lines which he 
had prescribed for himself. Others were less collected, 
and perhaps less resigned. He would le on his sofa in the 
December midnight, listening to the music of the streets, 
and then pour out his emotions to Mrs. Welsh, telling her 
how Haddington had been a haven of peace to him; how 
the happiest days of his life had been spent under her 
roof; how ‘nowhere had thoughts of piety and virtue 
come to him s0 little sought as with her and his dear pupil.’ 
Every day in his walk he passed a window where there 
was a portrait of Miss Kelly as Juliet. ‘It had the cast of 
Miss Welsh’s eye,’ he said, ‘in one of its most piercing 
moods which he could never stand to meet, the roundness 
of her forehead, and somewhat of the archness of her 
smile.’ He was very miserable at times, but he struggled 
with his weakness. His duty was plain and peremptory, 
and should be done, let the cost be what it might. 

Though he seldom found time to write to Carlyle, he 
had not forgotten him. He was eager to see him in the 
position which of right belonged to him; especially to see 
him settled in London. ‘Scotland breeds men,’ he said, 
‘but England rears them.’ He celebrated his friend’s 
praises in London circles. He had spoken of him to Mr. 
Taylor, the proprietor of the ‘London Magazine.’ Carlyle 
had meditated a series of ‘ portraits of men of genius and 
character.’ Taylor, on Irving’s recommendation, undertook 
to publish these sketches in monthly numbers, paying Car- 
lyle sixteen guineas a sheet. Carlyle closed with the pro- 
posal, and a ‘ Life of Schiller’ was to be the first to appear. 

Vou. I.—9 
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Irving’s unwearied kindness unfortunately did not help 
him out of his own entanglements. The year passed, and 
then he married, and from that time the old, simple, un- 
conscious Irving ceased to exist. His letters, once so ge- 
nial and transparent, became verbose and stilted. Though 
‘faith and principle’ escaped unscathed, his intellect was 
shattered. He plunged deeper and deeper into the great 
ocean of unrealities. When his illusions failed him his 
health gave way, and after flaming for afew years asa 
world’s wonder, he died, still young in age, worn out and 
broken-hearted. ‘There would have been no tongues,’ 
Mrs. Carlyle once said, ‘had Irving married me.’ 

Carlyle, meanwhile, was working with his pupils, and so 
far as circumstances went, had nothing to complain of. 
The boys gave him little trouble. He was no longer 
obliged to write articles for Brewster to support himself. 
The Legendre was well done—so well that he was himself 
pleased with it. 


I still remember (he says) a happy forenoon (Sunday, I fear) in 
which I did a Fifth book (or complete Doctrine of Proportion) for 
that work. Complete really and lucid, and yet one of the briefest 
ever known. It was begun and done that forenoon, and I have, 
except correcting the press next week, never seen it since; but 
still feel as if it was right enough and felicitous in its kind. I 
got only 50/. for my entire trouble in that Legendre, and had al- 
ready ceased to be the least proud of mathematical prowess; but 
it was an honest job of work honestly done, though perhaps for 
bread-and-water wages, and that was such an improvement upon 
wages producing, in Jean Paul’s phrase, ‘only water without the 
bread.’ 


He ought to have been contented ; but content was not 
in him. Small discomforts were exaggerated by his im- 
agination till they actually became the monsters which his 
fancy represented. He was conscious of exceptional power 
of some kind, and was longing to make use of it, yet was 
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unable as yet to find out what sort of power it was, or 
what to do with it. ; 


If I fail (he wrote to Miss Welsh at the beginning of the Buller 
engagement) to effect anything in my day and generation, any- 
thing to justify Providence for having called me into His universe, 
the weakness of my ability, not of my will, shall be to blame. I 
have much to strive with, much to do. The few conceptions that 
actually exist within me are scattered in a thousand directions, 
distracted, dismembered, without form and void; and I have yet 
gained no right mastery of my pen, no right familiarity with the 
public, to express them even if worth expressing. Nevertheless I 
must persevere. What motives have I not which man can have? 
The brightest hopes and the darkest fears. On the one side ob- 
scurity and isolation, the want of all that can render life endur- 
able, and death, ‘sad refuge from the storms of fate,’ without even 
an approving conscience to disarm it of its sting. On the other 
is I tell you, my friend, to be in no pain for me. Either I 
shall escape from this obscure sojourn, or persist as I ought in 
trying it. The game is deep, but I must play it out. I can no 4 
other, so away with fear. 

Meanwhile I am not unhappy. It is true I have none to love 
me here, none that I can love. ButI have long been studying the 
painful lesson to live alone, and the task is easier than it was. I 
enjoy quiet and free air and returning health. I have business in 
abundance for the present, and the future lies before me vaguely, 
but with some glimpses of a solemn beauty irradiating all its 
gloom. When I compare the aspect of the world to me now with 
what it was twelve months ago, I am far from desponding or com- 
plaining. 


If he could not express himself to his satisfaction when 
trying to write for the public, he could describe well 
enough anything which happened to him, when telling it 
in a private letter. To his mother he was the best of cor- 
respondents. Here is a little incident characteristic both 
in manner and matter. 
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Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Mainhill. 


a 
3, Moray Street, Edinburgh: June 2, 1822. 


It will give you pleasure to know that I continue improving in 
that most important of qualities, good health. The bathing does 
me great good, and you need be under no apprehension of my 
drowning. Unfortunately my mode of sleeping is too irregular to 
admit of my bathing constantly before breakfast. Small noises 
disturb me and keep me awake, though I always get to sleep at 
last, and happily such disturbances occur but rarely. Some two 
weeks ago I had a little adventure with an ugly messan, which a 
crazy half-pay captain had thought proper to chain a his garden, 
or, rather, grass-plot, about twenty yards from my window. The 
pug felt unhappy in its new situation, began repining very piti- 
fully in its own way; at one time snarling, grinning, yelping, as 
if it cared not whether it were hanged then or to-morrow; at 
another, whining, howling, screaming, as if it meant to excite the 
compassion of the earth at large—this, at intervals, for the whole 
night. By five o’clock in the morning I would have given a 
guinea of gold for its hind legs firm in my right hand by the side 
of a stone wall.! Next day the crazy captain removed it, being 
threatened by the street at large with prosecution if he did not. 
But on the evening of the second day, being tired of keeping the 
cur in his kitchen, he again let it out, and just as I was falling 
asleep, about one o’clock, the same musical, ‘most musical, most 
melancholy’ serenade aroused me from my vague dreamings. I 
listened about half an hour, then rose indignantly, put on my 
clothes, went out, and charged the watchman to put an instant 
stop to the accursed thing. The watchman could not for the world 
interfere with a gentleman’s rest at that hour, but next morning 
he would certainly, &c. &e. I asked to be shown the door, and 
pulling the crazy captain’s bell about six times, his servant at 
length awoke, and inquired with a tremulous voice, what was it? 
I alluded to the dog and demanded the instant, the total, the 
everlasting removal of it, or to-morrow I would see whether jus- 
tice was in Edinburgh, or the shadow of British law in force, 
‘Do you hear that?’ said the Irish knight of the rattle and lan- 
thorn. She heard it and obeyed, and no wretched messan hag 
since disturbed my slumbers. 

You ask about my home coming (he continues, the dog being 


* Carlyle’s mode of speech : he was exceptionally tender to animals. 
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disposed of); but this must be a very uncertain story for a while. 
I cannot count on any such thing till the Buller people! are ar- 
rived, and in the event of my further engaging with them, my 
period of absence must of course be short. However, there is 
good and cheap conveyance to Dumfries daily, and it shall go 
hard if I do not steal a week or so to spend at home. It is the 
dearest blessing of my life that I have you to write to and to care 
for me. 

Iam in very fair health considering everything: about a hun- 
dred times as well as I was last year, and as happy as you ever 
saw me. In fact I want nothing but steady health of body (which 
I shall get in time) to be one of the comfortablest persons of my 


acquaintance. I have also books to write and things to say and } 


do in this world which few wot of. This has the air of vanity, 
but it is not altogether so. I consider that my Almighty Author 
has given me some glimmerings of superior understanding and 


mental gifts ; and I should reckon it the worst treason against 
Him to neglect improving and using to the very utmost of my. 
power these his bountiful mercies. At some future day it shall | 


go hard but I will stand above these mean men whom [I have 
never yet stood with. But we need not prate of this. I am very 
much satisfied with my teaching. In fact, it is a pleasure rather 
than a task. The Bullers are quite another sort of boys than I 
have been used to, and treat me in another sort of manner than 
tutors are used to. When I think of General Dixon’s brats,’ and 
how they used to vex me, I often wonder I had not broken their 
backs at once, and left them. This would not have done, to be 
sure; but the temptation was considerable. The eldest Buller 
is one of the cleverest boys I have ever seen. He delights to 
inquire and argue and be demolished. He follows me almost 
nigh home every night. Very likely I may bargain finally with 
the people, but I have no certain intimation on the subject ; and, 
in fact, I do not care immensely whether or not. There is bread 
for the diligent to be gained in a thousand ways. 


In July the London season ended, and the parent Bul- 
lers arrived in Edinburgh with their youngest boy. They 
took a large house and settled for the autumn and winter. 
They made acquaintance with Carlyle, and there was imme: 


1 Mr. and Mrs. C. Buller. 
2 Past pupils, of whom I find no other notice, 


Wi lan 
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diate and agreeable recognition of one another’s qualities, 
both on his side and theirs. Mrs. Buller was clever and 
cultivated.’ In her creed she was a Manichean. In her 
youth she had been a beauty, and was still handsome, and 
was in London the centre of an admiring circle of intel- 
lectual politicians and unbelieving Radicals. She was first 
amused, then charmed and really interested in a person so 
distinctly original and remarkable as her son’s tutor. Her 
husband, though of different quality, liked him equally 
well. Mr. Buller was practical and hard-headed ; a Ben- 
thamite in theory, in theology negative and contemptuous. 
He had not much sympathy with literature, but he had a 
keen understanding ; he could see faculty, and appreciate 
it whenever it was genuine, and he forgave Carlyle’s im- 
agination for the keenness of his sarcasms. Thus it was 
not only settled that he was to continue to be the tutor, 
but he was admitted into the family as a friend, and his 
presence was expected in the drawing-room in the even- 
ings more often than he liked. The style of society was 

1 Mrs. Buller had been a celebrated beauty in her youth. Among Carlyle’s 


papers I find the following beautiful lines by John Leyden, which have never, 
I believe, before been printed :-— 


Verses to Mrs. Buller on seeing her in a Highland dress, by 
Doctor John Leyden. 


(From a copy in Mrs. Buller’s handwriting, January 1824.) 


That bonnet’s pride, that tartan’s flow, 
My soul with wild emotion fills ; 
Methinks I see in Fancy’s glow 
A princess from the land of hills. 


Oh for a fairy’s hand to trace 
The rainbow tints that rise to view, 
That slender form of sweeter grace 
Than e’er Malvina’s poet drew ! 


Her brilliant eye, her streaming hair, 
Her skin’s soft splendours do display ; 
The finest pencil must despair 
Till it can paint the solar ray. 
Calcutta, 1811. 
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new to him, and he could not feel himself at ease. The 
habits of life were expensive, and the luxuries were not to 
his taste. 

Tea (he wrote) I now consume with urns and china and splendid 
apparatus all around me, yet I often turn from these grandeurs 
to the little ‘down the house’ at Mainhill, where kind affection 
makes amends for all deficiencies. Often, often, my dear mother, 
in coming years, we shall yet drink tea there, enjoy our pipes and 
friendly chat together, and pity all the empty gorgeousness of the 
earth. 


On the other hand, he found Mrs. Buller, naturally 
enough, ‘one of the most fascinating, refined women he had 
ever seen.’ The ‘goodman’ he did not take to quite so 
readily, but he thought him at least ‘an honest, worthy, 
straightforward English gentleman.’ His comfort was con- 
sidered in every way. They would have liked to have him 
reside in their house, but he wished to keep his lodgings 
in Moray Street, and no difficulty was made. Even his 
humours, which were not always under restraint, were en- 
dured without resentment. 

The people treat me (he wrote to his brother John in Septem- 
ber) with a degree of respect which I do not deserve. They have 
submitted implicitly to all my ideas about a lodging place. They 
have delivered me, without even a hint on my part, from the drudg- 
ery of teaching their youngest boy,' and our arrangements for 
the otber two have been formed with a view to my convenience as 
much as to that of any other. The boys, too, behave well; and 
though I clearly perceive that the management of my duties will 
require the whole of my slender stock of prudence and discretion, 
yet this stock, I expect, will suffice to carry me through without 
discredit. 


Again, a little later :— 


Iam well and comfortable as I could wish. Buller’s house is 
becoming more and more a kind of home to me. The elders treat 
me almost like a son in many respects, the younger members 
almost like a brother. Our studies are going on moderately well. 


1 Reginald, then ten years old. 
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There is nothing but good agreement as yet, and I think the 
thing will do. 


Not the least of the advantages of this tutorship was the 
power which it gave Carlyle of being useful to his family. 
John Carlyle came in the autumn to live with him in Mo- 
ray Street and attend the University lectures, Carlyle tak- 
ing upon himself the expenses. With himself, too, all was 
going well. He had paid a hasty visit to Mainhill in 
October; where, perhaps, as was likely enough, in some 
of their midnight smokes together, he had revived the 
anxieties of his mother about his spiritual state. His con- 
stant effort was to throw his own thoughts into her lan- 
guage, and prevent her from distressing herself about him. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Mainhiil. 


Edinburgh : November 14, 1822. 

You have not sent mea line since I went away. Iam not sur- 
prised at this, knowing how you are circumstanced, but it keeps 
me very much in the dark with regard to your situation. I can 
only hope you are in your usual state of health and spirits, fight- 
ing as formerly against the inconveniences of your present life, and 
brightening all its dreariness by the hopes of a better. There is 
nothing else that can keep the happiest of us in a state of peace, 
worth calling by the name of peace ; and ‘ with this anchor of the 
soul both sure and steadfast’ the unhappiest man alive is to be 
envied. You think I am a very thoughtless character, careless of 
eternity, and taken up with the vain concerns of time alone. De- 
pend upon it, my dear mother, you misjudge me. These thoughts 
are rooted in every reflecting mind, in mine perhaps more deeply 
than in many that make more noise about them ; and of all the quali- 
ties that I love in you, there is none I so much love as that heroic 
feeling of devotion which elevates you so much above the mean- 
ness of ordinary persons in your situation, which gives to the hum- 
ble circumstances of your lot a dignity unborrowed of earthly 
grandeur as well as far superior to the highest state of it; and 
which ornaments a mind untrained in worldly education and ac- 
complishments with sentiments after which mere literature and 
philosophy with all their pretensions would for ever strive in vain. 
The dress of our opinions, as I have often told you, may be differs 
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ent, because our modes of life have been different; but funda- 
mentally our sentiments are completely the same. We should 
tolerate each other, therefore, in this world, where all is weak and 
obscure, trusting meanwhile that we shall comprehend all things 
more perfectly in that clearer land where faith is changed into 
vision ; where the dim though fervent longings of our minds from 
this their dark prison-house are changed for a richness of actual 
grandeur, beyond what the most ardent imagination has ventured 
to conceive. Long may these hopes be yours, my dearest mother. 
Whoever entertains them is richer than kings. 

The young Bullers are gone to college'a few days ago, and I 
do not go near them till two o’clock in the afternoon. By this | 
means I not only secure a competent space of time for my own | 
studies, but find also that my stomach troubles me a good deal | 
less after breakfast than it used to do when I had a long hurried | 
walk to take before it. 

My duties are of an easy and brief sort. I dine at half-past 
three with a small and very civil youth, little Reginald, contracted 
into Reggy, and I have generally done with the whole against six. 
I find Jack immersed in study when I return. He cooks the tea 
for us, and we afterwards devote ourselves to business till between 
eleven and twelve. My brotherly love to all the younkers about 
home, to each by name. Why do they never write? Will you not 
write ? 

I am, ever affectionately your son—thy son !! 
T. CARLYLE. 


Once more before the year closed :— 
To the Same. 


December 4. 

It is already past twelve o’clock, and Iam tired and sleepy, but 
I cannot go to rest without answering the kind little note which 
you sent me, and acknowledging these new instances of your un- 
wearied attention to my interests and comfort. I am almost vexed 
at these shirts and stockings. My dear mother, why will you ex- 
pend on superfluities the pittance I intended for very different 
ends? I again assure you, and would swear it if needful, that you 
cannot get me such enjoyment with it in any way as by convincing 
me that it is adding to your own. Do not therefore frustrate my 
purposes. I send you a small screed of verses which I made some 


1 The University Term having begun. 
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time ago. I fear you will not care a doit for them, though the 
subject is good—the deliverance of Switzerland from tyranny by 
the hardy mountaineers at the battle of Morgarten above five hun- 
dred years ago. 

This is my birthday. I am now seven and twenty years of age. 
What an unprofitable lout Iam! What have I done in this world 
to make good my place in it, or reward those that had the trouble 
of my upbringing? Great part of an ordinary lifetime is gone by, 
and here am I, poor trifler, still sojourning in Meshech, still doing 
' nothing in the tents of Kedar. May the great Father of all give 
me strength to do better in time remaining, to be of service in the 
_ good cause in my day and generation; and, having finished the 
| work which was given me to do, to lie down and sleep in peace and 
_ purity in the hope of a happy rising. 


The ‘screed of verses,’ was not thought worthy of a 
place among the few fragments of his poetry which Car- 
lyle afterwards published, though they are as good as any 
of the rest. Long and patiently he had toiled at verse- 
making. Infinite loose sheets of paper remain covered 
with the memorials of his efforts. It was the received 
opinion that in verse alone fine emotion and spiritual 
thought could be clothed in adequate form. The poets, 
so far as Carlyle could see, had been the wisest men. In- 
spiration meant poetry, and poetry inspiration, and if he 
had any genius in him worth considering, he thought it 
his duty to master the mechanical difficulties of the art. 
He never entirely succeeded. Rhyme and metre were to 
Carlyle like Saul’s armour to David, and the intended 
vase turned out usually no better than an earthen pitcher. 
The ‘screed’ is good as an echo of Campbell or Byron, or 
of both combined, but there is no trace in it of original 
native power. 


Proud Hapsburgh came forth in the gloom of his wrath, 
With his banners of pomp and his Ritters in mail, 
For the herdsmen of Uri have fronted his path, 
And the standard of freedom is raised in the vale, 
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All scornful advancing, he thought as he came 

How the peasants would shrink at the glance of his eye; 
How their heath-covered chalets in ruin must flame, 

And the hope of the nation must wither and die. 


But marked he the moment when thundering and vast 
The voice of the Switzers in echoes arose, 

When the rocks of the glen from the hill summits cast, 
Carried vengeance and death on the heads of their foes. 


Now charge in your fury, ye sons of the Fell, 

Now plunge ye your blades in the hearts of his men; 
If ye conquer, all time of your glory shall tell, 

And conquered ye ne’er shall arouse ye again. 


*Tis done, and the spoilers are crushed and o’erthrown, 
And terror has struck through the souls of the proud, 
For the Despot of Austria stoops from his throne, 
And the war-cry of Uri is wrathful and loud. 


In speed they came on, but still faster they go, 
While ruin and horrour around them are hurled, 

And the field of Morgarten in splendour shall grow, 
Like Marathon’s field, to the end of the world. 


Once only Carlyle did better than this, when love came 
to assist his inspiration. Miss Welsh’s injunctions, though 
they subdued the tone of his letters, could not prevent a 
confidential intercourse with a young, fascinating woman 
from producing its natural effect. Perhaps, after Irving 
was lost to her, though she gave Carlyle no encouragement, 
she was less peremptorily cold. He on his part regarded 
her as the most perfect of women, beyond his practical 
hopes, but not beyond his adoration, and he indulged in 
the usual flights of musical imagining :— 


They chide thee, fair and fervid one, 
At Glory’s goal for aiming, 

Does not Jove’s bird, its flight begun, 

Soar up against the beaming sun, 
Undazed in splendour flaming. 
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Young brilliant creature, even so 
A lofty instinct draws thee, 
Heaven’s fires within thy bosom glow, 
Could earth’s vain fading vulgar show 
One hour’s contentment cause thee ? 


The gay saloon ’twas thine to tread, 
Its stateliest scenes adorning, 

Thine be, by nobler wishes led, 

With bays to crown thy lofty head, 
All meaner homage scorning. 


Bright maid, thy destiny as I view, 
Unuttered thoughts come o’er me; 

Enrolled among earth’s chosen few, 

Lovely as morning, pure as dew, 
Thy image stands before me. 


Oh, that on Fame’s far shining peak, 
With great and mighty numbered, 

Unfading laurels I could seek ; 

This longing spirit then might speak 
The thoughts within that slumbered. 


Oh, in the battle’s wildest swell, 
By hero’s deeds to win thee, 

To meet the charge, the stormy yell, 

The artillery’s flash, its thundering knell, 
And thine the light within me. 


What man in Fate’s dark day of power, 
While thoughts of thee upbore him, 
Would shrink at danger’s blackest lour, 
Or faint in Life’s last ebbing hour, 
If tears of thine fell o’er him? 


These lines are noteworthy for the emotion which they 
express, but they have not the ring of genuine gold. The 
feeling did not seek the metre because it could not other- 
wise find fit expression. The metre was rather laboriously 
adapted to the feeling, because the metrical form was as- 
sumed to be the right and appropriate one. Had Carlyle 
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struggled on upon the false track, he might/have written 
good artificial verses, showing from time to time a mind 
impatient of its fetters, but he would scarcely have risen 
to true greatness. Happily he was himself under no illu- 
sions. His object was to write out the truth that was in 
him: he saw his mistake, and he left his ideas to take the 
shape that was most natural to him. Taylor’s offer for the 
‘London Magazine’ came to the help of his resolution, and | 
he began his Life of Schiller as the commencement of the — 
intended series. Goethe was designed to follow. But the — 
biography of Goethe was soon exchanged for a translation 
of ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ 

Thus opened the year 1823. The Buller connection 
continued to be agreeable. John Carlyle’s companionship 
relieved the loneliness of the Edinburgh lodgings, while 
spare moments were occupied with writing letters to Miss 
Welsh or correcting his exercises. 


We lead a quiet life at present (he wrote to his brother Alex- 
ander). No incident breaks the smooth current of our history. 
None meddles with us, we meddle with none. Jack is studying 
bones, and the like. I write nonsense all the morning, then go 
and teach from two till six, then come home and read till half-past 
eleven, and so the day is done. I am happy while I can keep my- 
self busy, which, alas! is not by any means always. The other 
day I went with Murray to call upon Maceulloch, the Scotsman. 
He was sitting like a great Polar bear, chewing, and vainly trying 
to digest, the doctrines of Adam Smith and Ricardo, which he 
means to vomit forth again next spring in the shape of lectures to 
‘the thinking public’ of this city. He eyed me with suspicion 
and distrust; would not come forth into open parley at all. What 
ailed the great Macculloch I could not tell. Did he ever feel 
fear? or might I be come to spy out the nakedness of his land ?— 
I would not give a rush to know. 


Communications more interesting than political econ- 
omy came in weekly by the carrier from Mainhill. His 
father wrote to him on the Ist of January. 
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James Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill : Jan. 1, 1823. 

I take the pen in hand once more to write to you, though you 
may look for nothing but a few ill-arranged thoughts. But how- 
ever that may be, I can tell you that [am in as good health as any 

{of my age can expect to enjoy. In spite of bad times we are 
fighting away, and by feeding cattle, selling our barley, and one 
thing and another, we think we can meet our landlord at Candle- 
mas this year as formerly; and when we can do that, you know we 
may goon so long as we are in any measure of health. How long 
that may be we cannot say. He who knows all things only knows 
what is before us; but we may know, both by Scripture and by 
our own observation, that before long we must leave the place we 
now occupy for a place in eternity, and only one of two places can 
we look for, as there is not a third; and the Apostle tells us that, 
as we spend our time here, so will our eternal state be. May the 
Lord make us all wise to consider these things, and to think on 

/ our latter end. 

I forgot the last time I wrote to tell you that I had got the 
book of sermons safe which you sent me, and I like them very 
well. When I was reading Balmer’s sermon on the Resurrection, 
it brought into my mind a sermon preached by Mr. William Glen 
nearly on the same subject. He said many things about the eter- 
nity of the body that would rise at the day of judgment, and the 
subject was disputed about by Robert Scott and George MaclIvin. 
Robert Scott was for the same body rising again. The arguments 
were talked over one morning at the meeting house door. I was 
present, and was rather involved in the dispute. I observed that 
I thought a stinking clogg of a body like Robert Scott the weaver’s 
would be very unfit to inhabit those places. 

Your mother wishes you a happy new year, and she wishes it 
may be the best you ever have seen, and the worst you ever may 
see. I am, dear Son, 

Your loving father, 
JAMES CARLYLE. 


The family, young and old, often contributed their 
scraps to the carrier’s budget on these occasions. The 
youngest child of all, Jane, called the Craw, or Crow, 
from her black hair, and not yet able even to write, was 
heard composing in bed in the morning, to be enclosed in 
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her father’s letter, ‘a scrap of doggerel from his affection. 
ate sister Jane Carlyle.’ 

Of Carlyle’s brothers, Alexander had the most natural 
genius. Of his sisters, the eldest, Margaret, had a tender- 
ness, grace, and dignity of character which, if health and 
circumstances had been more kind, would have made her 
into a distinguished woman. But Jane was peculiar and 
original. She, when the day’s work was over, and the 
young men wandered out in the summer gloaming, would 
cling to‘Tom’s’ hand and trot at his side, catching the 
jewelled sentences which dropped from his lips. She 
now, when he was far away, sent, among the rest, her little 
thoughts to him, composing the ‘meanest of the letter 
kind’ instinctively in rhyme and metre; her sister Mary, 
who had better luck in having been at school, writing 
down the words for her. 

‘Surely a very singular little crow,’ was Carlyle’s obser- 
vation on reading her characteristic lines. ‘Meanest of 
the letter kind’ became a family phrase, to be met with 
for many years when an indifferent composition seemed to 
require an apology. Carlyle, in return, thought always first 
of his mother. He must send her a present. She must 
tell him what she needed most. ‘ Dearn bairn,’ she might 
answer, ‘I want for nothing.’ But it was not allowed to 
serve. ‘She must understand that she could not gratity 
him so much as by enabling him to promote her comfort.’ 


Life (he wrote to her) is still in prospect to Jack and me. We 
are not yet what we hope to be. Jack is going to become a large 
gawsie broad-faced practiser of physic, to ride his horse in time, to 
give aloes by the rule, to make money and be a large man ; while 
I, in spite of all my dyspepsias and nervousness and hypochondrias, 
am still bent on being a very meritorious sort of character, rather 
noted in the world of letters, if it so please Providence, and useful, 
I hope, whithersoever I go, in the good old cause, for which I beg 
you to believe that I cordially agree with you in feeling my chief 
interest, however we may differ in our modes of expressing it. 


ae 


CHAPTER XI. 
A.D. 1823. ZT. 28. 


Tur Butiers after a winter’s experience grew tired of 
Edinburgh, and in the spring of 1823 took Kinnaird 
House, a large handsome residence in Perthshire. Car- 
lyle during the removal was allowed a holiday. He had 
been complaining of his health again. He had been 
working hard on Schiller, and was beginning his transla- 
tion of ‘Meister.’ His brother had gone home when the 
University session was over, and describes the anxiety of 
the family with a degree of humour unusual with him. 


John Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
May 5, 1828. 

I found all the Mainhill people well in body and mind, all very 
cheerful, and all disposed to give me a hearty welcome and re- 
ceive me in their ‘choicest mood.’! They all inquired after you. 
Question followed question anxiously. ‘Thou’se a vast deal 
leaner, lad, sin’ thou gaed away!’ ‘Is Tom got better? Does he 
sleep well yet? It gaed to my heart when he told me in the last 
letter that he couldna sleep without his finger in his ear. Poor 
fellow, he has had a terrible time o’t. I see by thee thou’se no 
telling me the worst’—before I could get a word said. She 
thanks you for the large quantity of tea you sent her. It was the 
best she had had for a long while. Our father is cheerful and 
vigorous, and in the very best health. He has got every ounce 
weight of his corn sown, his potatoes set and covered, and has 
wherewith to meet his landlord with an ‘impudent face.’ I gave 
him Paley’s ‘Hore Paulin,’ with which he was considerably 
pleased. He told me he had often heard of it, but never could 
get it. He read a little of it yesterday, and was much pleased. 


2 A phrase of Edward Irving’s. 
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Jane’s muse has not visited her frequently of late. The ‘letter 
poetic’ which she sent you was entirely her own production. She 
made it in her bed one night exactly in the form in which you 
got it. 


Kinnaird House is a beautiful place in the midst of 
woods near Dunkeld on the Tay. Carlyle spent a week 
in Annandale, and rejoined the Bullers there at the end 
of May. 


I spent a joyful week in Annandale (he reported to Miss Welsh) 
amidst scenes in themselves unattractive or repulsive, but hal- 
lowed in my thoughts by the rude but genuine worth and true 
affection of those who people them. I think I am going to be 
comfortable enough in my new quarters. The Bullers are good 
people; and, what is better, the first hour when they treat me 
uncivilly shall likewise be the last. So we live together in that 
easy style of cheerful indifference which seems to be the fit rela- 
tion between us. For the rest, I have balmy air to breathe, fine 
scenery to look at, and stillness deeper than I have ever before 
enjoyed. My apartments are in a house detached from the larger 
building, which, except at meals and times of business, I intend 
to frequent but seldom. My window opens into a smooth bowl- 
ing green, surrounded with goodly trees, and the thrushes have 
been singing amongst them, though it has rained every moment 
since I came. Here I purpose to spend my leisure and to think 
sweetly of friends that are far away. 


Of these friends, Miss Welsh was naturally the most 
frequently in his mind. Her relations with him were 
drifting gradually in the direction in which friendships 
between young men and young women usually do drift. 
She had no thought of marrying him, but she was flattered 
by his attachment. It amused her to see the most remark- 
_ able person that she had ever met with at her feet. His 
birth and position seemed to secure her against the possi- 
bility of any closer connection between them. Thus he 
had a trying time of it. In serious moments she would 
tell him that their meeting had made an epoch in her his- 
tory, and had influenced her character and life. When 

Vou. I.—10 
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the humour changed, she would ridicule his Annandale 
accent, turned his passionate expressions to scorn, and 
when she had toned him down again she would smile 
once more, and enchant him back into illusions. She 
played with him, frightened him away, drew him back, 
quarrelled with him, received him again into favour as the 
fancy took her, till at last the poor man said, ‘ My private 
idea is that you are a witch like Sapphira in the New Tes- 
tament, concerning whom Dr. Nimmo once preached in 
my hearing: “It seems probable, my friends, that Ananias 
was tempted into this by some spirit more wicked than his 
wife.”’ At last, in the summer of 1823, just after he was 
settled at Kinnaird, she was staying in some house which 
she particularly disliked, and on this occasion, in a fit of 
impatience with her surroundings—for she dated a letter 
which she wrote to him thence, very characteristically, as 
from ‘ Hell’—she expressed a gratitude for Carlyle’s affec- 
tion for her, more warm than she had ever expressed be- 
fore. He believed her serious, and supposed that she had 
promised to be his wife. She hastened to tell him, as ex- 
plicitly as she could, that he had entirely mistaken her. 


My friend (she said), I love you. I repeat it, though I find the 
| expression a rash one. All the best feelings of my nature are con- 
cerned in loving you. But were you my brother I should love you 
' the same. No. Your friend I will be, your truest, most devoted 
friend, while I breathe the breath of life. But your wife, never. 
| Never, not though you were as rich as Croesus, as honoured and 
renowned as you yet shall be. 


Carlyle took his rebuke manfully. ‘ My heart,’ he said, 
‘is too old by almost half a score of years, and is made of 
sterner stuff than to break in junctures of this kind. I 
have no idea of dying in the Arcadian shepherd’s style for 
the disappointment of hopes which I never seriously en- 
tertained, or had no right to entertain seriously.” Could 
they have left matters thus, it had been better for both of 
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them. Two diamonds do not easily form cup and socket. 
But Irving was gone. Miss Welsh was romantic; and to 
assist and further the advance of a man of extraordinary 
genius, who was kept back from rising by outward circum- ¥ 
stances, was not without attraction to her. Among her 
papers there is a curious correspondence which passed 
about this time between herself and the family solicitor. 
Her mother had been left entirely dependent on her. Her 
marriage, she said, was possible, though not probable; and 
‘she did not choose that her husband, if he was ever to 
be so disposed, should have it in his power to lessen her 
mother’s income.’ She executed an instrument, therefore, 
by which she transferred the whole of her property to her 
mother during Mrs. Welsh’s life. By another she left it 
to Carlyle after her own and her mother’s death. It was 
a generous act, which showed how far she had seen into 
his character and the future which lay before him, if he 
could have leisure to do justice to his talents. Butit would 
have been happier for her and for him if she could have 
seen a little further, and had persevered in her refusal to_ 
add her person to her fortune. 

Men of genius are ‘ kittle folk,’ as the Scotch say. Car- 
lyle had a strange temper, and from a child was ‘ gey ill 
to live with. When dyspepsia was upon him he spared 
no one, least of all those who were nearest and dearest to 
him. Dearly as he loved his brother John, yet he had 
spoken to him while they were lodging together in lan- 
guage which he was ashamed to remember. ‘Often in 
winter,’ he acknowledged ruefully to the poor John, ‘ when 
Satanas in the shape of bile was heavy upon me, I have 
said cruel things to thee, and bitterly, though vainly, do I 
recollect them; but at bottom I hope you never doubted 
that I loved you.’ Penitence, however, sincere as it might 
be, was never followed by amendment, even to the very 
end of his life. 
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But enough will be heard hereafter on this sad subject. 
The life at Kinnaird went on smoothly. The translation 
of ‘ Meister’ prospered. An Edinburgh publisher under- 
took to publish it and pay well for it. There is a letter 
from Carlyle to his mother, dated June 10 of this year. 
Half a page is cut off, and contained evidently a cheque 
for a small sum of money. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Mainhill. 
Kinnaird House: June 10, 1823. 

This letter may operate as a spur on the diligence of my beloved 
and valuable correspondents at Mainhill. There is a small blank 
made in the sheet for a purpose which you will notice. I beg you 
to accept the little picture which fills it without any murmuring. 
It is a poor testimonial of the grateful love I should ever bear 
you. If I hope to get a moderate command of money in the 
course of my life’s operations, I long for it chiefly that I may tes- 
tify to those dear to me what affection I entertain for them. In 
the meantime we ought to be thankful that we have never known 
what it was to be in fear of want, but have always had wherewith 
to gratify one another by these little acts of kindness, which are 
worth more than millions unblest by a true feeling between the 
giver and receiver. You must buy yourself any little odd things 
you want, and think I enjoy it along with you, if it add to your 
comfort. Ido indeed enjoy it with you. I should be a dog if I 
did not. I am grateful to you for kindness and true affection such 
as no other heart will ever feel for me. I am proud of my mother, 
though she is neither rich nor learned. If I ever forget to love 
and reverence her, I must cease to be a creature myself worth 
remembering. Often, my dear mother, in solitary pensive moments 
does it come across me like the cold shadow of death that we too 
must part in the course of time. I shudder at the thought, and 
find no refuge except in humbly trusting that the great God will 
surely appoint us a meeting in that far country to which we are 
tending. May He bless you forever, my good mother, and keep 
up in your heart those sublime hopes which at present serve as a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night to guide your 
footsteps through the wilderness of life. We are in his hands. 
He will not utterly forsake us. Let us trust in Him. 

I have no news of myself to send you except what are good. 
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The boys are going on very fairly with me. They are excellent 
creatures in the main. With the rest of the family I am on the 
best footing. We talk together cheerfully whenever we meet. 
They show themselves anxious to promote my comfort by every 
rational arrangement. When with them I forget that there is any 
difference in worldly rank. They have their wealth, and birth, 
and connections and accomplishments to brag of. I too have my 
little stock of vanities within myself. My health was scarcely so 
good as you saw it for some days after I arrived. The air is pure 
as may be, and Iam quiet as when at home; but I did not sleep 
well for some nights, and began to fear that I was again going 
down hill. On considering what the matter might be, it struck 
me it was, perhaps, my dining so late, at five o’clock, and fasting 
so long before dinner. A new regulation took place instantly, and 
now, except on Sabbath days, when from choice I eat with the 
family, my meals are served up in a very comfortable manner at 
the hours I myseli selected. The boys and I are up at breakfast 
a little before nine. We begin work half an hour after it, con- 
tinuing till one. Then I go out and walk, or smoke, or amuse 
myself till half-past two, when dinner is waiting for me in the par- 
lour, after which teaching recommences till near five, and then I 


am free as airfor the night. I go into my own room and do what- . 


soever seemeth me good. I go out of it and walk and sometimes 
ride, and Donoyan, the smart, whisking, and very trustworthy 
butler, has a dish of tea standing ready for me at seven. By this 
means I have brought myself round again. I like the arrange- 
ment also because I have more time to myself, and am less re- 
stricted in my movements. I have begun translating the German 
book which Jack knows of. I am busy, I shall be healthy, and 
in the meantime I am as comfortable as I could hope to be. 
To John Carlyle. 
Kinnaird: June 24. 

Tell our mother I have a fire every night, and that all things I 
want are supplied to me abundantly. We have no incidents in 
our menage. Buller fishes and rides, and eschews heart(ache).! 
The lady saunters about on the back of a grey stalking pony, and 
fights against ennui as fiercely as she can. Both are uniformly 
civil and eyen kind to me. We have got two visitors from the 
south with us at present, Anna Pole and Reginald Pole her 
brother; but they produce no change in our mode of life. The 

1 Paper torn. 
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lady is fully arrived at the years of discretion, at least if these are 
under thirty. She is good-humoured, understands all cookery 
from the mixture of water-gruel up to the composition of the 
choicest curry. She has a cornelian necklace, and kind blue 
eyes, and a bit nimble-gaun tongue. Reginald has been at Oxford 
studying the nature of horses. Philosophy is all a hum ; but the 
short back, and the shoulder, and the hands of height, and the 
price, and the speed—these are the points for a future parson of 
the English Church. My own boys in general behave admirably 
well to me and very ill to themselves. ... Under this fine 
climate and among these beautiful scenes I am at no loss to pass 
my time with profit to my body, if not my mind. I wander by 
the copses on the shores of the Tay, or stroll over these black, in- 
terminable, solitary moors, and meditate on many foolish things. 


Later in the season, when London began to empty it- 
self, other guests appeared at Kinnaird. The first glimpse 
into the great world did not please Carlyle. 

I see something of fashionable people here (he wrote to Miss 


Welsh), and truly to my plebeian conception there is not a more 
futile class of persons on the face of the earth. If I were doomed 


.to exist as aman of fashion, I do honestly believe I should swallow 


ratsbane, or apply to hemp or steel before three months were over. 
From day to day and year to year the problem is, not how to use 
time, but how to waste it least painfully. They have their dinners 
and their routs. They move heaven and earth to get everything 
arranged and enacted properly ; and when the whole is done what 
is it? Had the parties all wrapped themselves in warm blankets 
and kept their beds, much peace had been among several hun- 
dreds of his Majesty’s subjects, and the same result, the uneasy 
destruction of half a dozen hours, had been quite as well attained. 
No wonder poor women take to opium and scandal. The wonder 
is rather that these queens of the land do not some morning, 
struck by the hopelessness of their condition, make a general fin- 
ish by simultaneous consent, and exhibit to coroners and juries 
the spectacle of the whole world of ton suspended by their garters, 
and freed at last from ennwi in the most cheap and complete of all 
possible modes. There is something in the life of a sturdy peas- 
ant toiling from sun to sun for a plump wife and six eating chil- 
dren; but as for the Lady Jerseys and the Lord Petershams, 
peace be with them. 
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There was a glimpse, too, of modern sporting, which 
was as little admirable as the fine ladies and gentlemen. 


To John Carlyle. 
Kinnaird : September 28. 


I got your letter last Friday on returning from a roe hunt, 
which we had all been assisting at in the wood on the hill beside 
us. A sorrier piece of entertainment, I may observe, is not to be 
met with in this kingdom. They went hallooing and beating the 
bushes, and talking Gaelic, the gun-men standing at certain de- 
termined points with their pieces ready, and I driving on Mrs. 
Buller and a wretched old clout of a white pony she was riding 
on, or doing my best to keep her in talk while we sat for hours in 
open places among the heath. In the course of the day they got 
two fawns about as large as your long-eared warlock, in value 
somewhere about sixpence a piece, and thought it royal sport. 
Reginald de Ja Pole shot them both, and never was victor at the 
Olympic games more charmed with his laurels. Richard Buller,! 
the other Oxford scholar, declared on the first occasion ‘ he would 
have given a sovereign for that shot.’ After the second he became 
chop-fallen, and spoke little more for four and twenty hours. Sic 
itur ad astra. 


Sporting was not the only amusement at Kinnaird. 
There was literature also and literary discussion. Irving’s 
popularity had taken fire, as Carlyle called it, and he had 
become the rage of fashionable London. He had pub- 
lished an argument for judgment to come, written in great 
excitement and under some imagined quasi inspiration. 


Irving’s book (Carlyle wrote) is come three days ago. Mrs. 
Buller bought it. I fear it will hardly do. There is a fierce and 
very spiteful review of it and him in the last ‘Blackwood.’ There 
is strong talent in it, true eloquence and vigorous thought, but the 
foundation is rotten, and the building itself a kind of monster in 
architecture, beautiful in parts, vast in dimensions, but on the 
whole decidedly a monster. Buller has stuck in the middle of 
it, ‘Can’t fall in with your friend at all, Mr. C.’ Mrs. Buller is 
very near sticking ; sometimes I burst right out laughing when 
reading it. At other times I admired it sincerely. 


1 Nephew of Mr. Buller, on a visit at Kinnaird. 
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T am sorry (he wrote a little later to Miss Welsh) that Irving’s 
preaching has taken such a turn; he had been much better if, 
without the pleasure of being a newspaper lion and a season’s 
wonder, he had gradually become what he must ultimately pass 
for—a preacher of first-rate abilities, of great eloquence, with a 
head fertile above all others in sense and nonsense, anda heart of 
the most honest and kindly sort. As it is, our friend incurs the 
risk of many vagaries and disasters, and at best the certainty of 
much disquietude. His path is steadfast and manly only when he 
has to encounter opposition and misfortune. When fed with flat- 
teries and prosperity his progress soon changes into ‘ground and 
lofty tumbling,’ accompanied with all the hazards and confusion 
that usually attend this species of condiment. With three news- 
papers to praise him and three to blame, with about six peers and 
six dozen right honourables introduced to him every Sunday, 
tickets issuing for his church as if it were a theatre, and all the 
devout old women in the capital treating him with comfits and 
adulation, I know that ere now he is striking the stars with his 
sublime head—well if he do not break his shins among the rough 
- places of the ground. I wish we saw him safely down again, and 
walking as other men walk. ... I have meant to write to him 
very frequently for almost three months, but I know not well how 
to effect it. He will be talking about ‘the Lord,’ and twenty 
other things which he himself only wishes to believe, and which 
to one that knows and loves him are truly painful to hear... . 
Happy Irving, after all, that is fitted with a task which he loves 
and is equal to. He entertains no doubt that he is battering to 
its base the fortress of the alien, and he lies down every night to 
dream of planting the old true blue Presbyterian flag upon the 
summit of the ruins. 


‘Happy Irving, that is fitted with a task that he loves.’ 
Without any tinge of envy Carlyle could not but contrast 
his friend’s lot with his own; and the sense of this was 
perhaps the more painful, because his friend was winning 
fame and name on a course which he knew to be a wrong 
one. But a few years since they were poor schoolmasters 
together at Kirkcaldy, and now Irving was the theological 
lion of the age, the passing wonder of lawyers, statesmen, 
and men of the world, who, having set religion aside as no 
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longer worthy of serious consideration, were awakened by 
him to a languid belief that there might be something in 
it after all. Carlyle saw the hollowness of the success ;} 
yet for all that his friend had been lifted into a blaze of 
distinction, while he was still unnoticed, was still in his 
own conscience undeserving of notice, and unabie to turn 
to account the talents which he knew that he possessed. 
He would have been more than mortal if he had not at 
times repined at the inequalities of Fate. 

Poor Irving! Little Carlyle knew or could measure his 
friend’s real condition. So far from ‘standing on tiptoe 
on Fortune’s wheel,’ he was just then getting married, and 
trying to forget Haddington. Carlyle saw him on his 
wedding tour in the Highlands. He has given an account 
of their meeting in his ‘Reminiscences’ which need not 
be repeated here. It had been intended that Miss Welsh 
should pay Irving and his wife a visit in London as soon 
as they were settled. But Irving could not face the trial ; 
he only hoped that a time might come when he might be 
able to face it. 


My dear Isabella (he wrote to her) has succeeded in healing the 
wounds of my heart by her unexampled affection and tenderness ; 
but am I hardly yet in a condition to expose them. My former 
calmness and piety are returning. I feel growing in grace and 
holiness ; and before another year I shall be worthy in the eye of 
my own conscience to receive you into my house and under my 
care, which till then I should hardly be. 


Carlyle’s lot was happy compared to Irving’s, and yet he 
was already quarrelling with it. The Bullers, as he ad- 
mitted, were most kind and considerate; yet he must have 
tried their patience. He was uneasy, restless, with dys- 
pepsia and intellectual fever. He laid the blame on his 
position, and was already meditating to throw up his en- 
gagement. 
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To John Carlyle. 
September 2. 


{ Isleep irregularly here, and feel a little, very little, more than 
my usual share of torture every day. What the cause is would 
puzzle me to explain within the limits I could here assign it. I 
take exercise sufficient daily ; I attend with vigorous minuteness 
to the quality of my food; I take all the precautions that I can, 
yet still the disease abates not. I should be an unreasonable 
blockhead did I complain of the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. Buller 
towards me. Any arrangement that I could suggest would, I have 
not a doubt, be most cheerfully complied with. Much trouble 
they have already had with me. But their good resolutions and 
enactments require to be executed by a pack of lazy, careless, and 
irregular waiting men and women, and often in this wasteful trans- 
mission their good will comes my length almost void. It is the 
hundred petty omissions and commissions of this canaille, coupled 
with the small inquietudes and vexations, small but often return- 
ing, of my official employments that chiefly act against me, and 
render this Kinnaird a worse place for me than Mainhill. Pity 
that it were so. I might else be very happy. Here am I sitting 
in this far highland glen, under a fair autumn night, with my clear 
fire of oak sticks blazing near me, my books and my tackle all 
around me, and no sound at all but now and then the twang of 
honest James Gow’s fiddle, who is solacing his labours by this not 
usual gratification; partly, I suppose, because he sees the sky 
beautiful and mild and kind, and feels in spirits, he knows not 
why. The boys and old people and all seem to grow in their 
esteem for me. Itis very hard. But what avails its hardness or 
softness either? Let us have done with whining and consider 
what steps can be taken to remedy it. Often and long have I 
meditated that point since I came hither. I have cudgelled my 
brains till they are sore to seek deliverance; for, like Joseph of 
Austria, par ma téte seule must I get help if I get help at all. This, 
then, Jack, I have in view at present. The Bullers—I mean the 
old gentry, with Miss Pole—are gone to Aberdeen to some Cale- 
donian hunt or other, and will not be back for ten days. At their 
return, if [am not better than I have been lately, I shall say to 
them, ‘ My very noble and approved good masters, allow me to ask 
you what you purpose doing through the winter with your boys? 
If to go to Edinburgh, can I be any way accommodated there, so 
that I shall have the entire command of my eating and drinking, 
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sleeping, waking, and general regimen? If so, then I shall be very 
glad to serve you. To stay here as you once proposed? This 
plan I doubt not may be attended with a thousand benefits; but 
for my poor share of it, I have distinctly ascertained that my ker- 
kage cannot stand it without manifest and permanent injury, and 
therefore, with the most profound dorsoflexions, I beg to wish you 
all good-morning as soon as may be.’ 

So here, you see, the matter rests. I care not the tossing of a 
halfpenny whether I go or stay. If I go, I have money enough to 
keep me for a year or two. I can obtain plenty of literary tasks, 
and get them done about five times as effectually as now. IfI 
stay I shall gather a hundred or two additional pounds, and have 
the privilege of living for the winter in Edinburgh, where my en- 
gagements call me to be, at any rate. I shall leave it in spring 
with books and pens and fresh undertakings. We shall get some 
accommodation furbished up at Mainhill (the old peel-house or 
some hole), where, by the aid of Bardolph! and my faithful 
mother, [am nearly certain I can recover my health. I shall be 
very busy, and we can all live together as merry as maltmen; so 
I cast my cap into the air in defiance of all things yet; for the 
spirit that is in me is still unbroken as the spirit of that old lame 
duck you have at home, who trusts, though at present winged and 
mashed in both her limbs, that she shall yet by the blessing of 
Providence lay above five shillings worth of eggs, and be useful 
in her day and generation. 


In better moments Carlyle recognised that the mischief 
was in himself, and that the spot did not exist upon earth 
where so sensitive a skin would not be irritated. He 
wrote three weeks after :— 


I find the Bullers are determined to stay here with us all the 
winter. If I had any quiet place to retire to I believe I should be 
tempted to throw up my commission to-morrow, and set forth to 
try the voyage on another tack, as I must ere long do at any rate. 
But there is none. Mainhill must be full of bustle and confusion 
at this time,? unfit for purposes of literary labour. Of Edinburgh, 
of living in lodgings with Mantie,* and stenches and horrors more 


1 A horse bought for Carlyle by his brother Alexander, and with him at 
Kinnaird. 

2 Harvest. 

3 Mantie was the name of his least-loved landlady. 
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than tongue can tell to drive me to despair, I cannot think without 
a cold shudder which scarcely the prospect of the gallows could 
bring over me. Many a man, I am sure, has been tried by fifteen 
of his peers, and fairly doomed and hanged, and quartered by the 
doctors, with less torment than I have suffered in that fatal city 
for no causeat all. What thenshallI do? In days when wrecked 
with want of sleep and all its infernal et cwteras, I am sometimes 
within an inch of writing to Buller to signify my resolution of 
departing; but their kindness to me and the reflection of my ina- 
bility to mend the matter certainly, and the risk I run of making it 
considerably worse, always shuts my mouth. Next day, perhaps, 
I shall sleep better and become as lively as a hawk, and think I 
might exist here long enough very comfortably. Thus I vary and 
vacillate. Most probably it will long be so. It seems likely I 
shall just thring on here till I get desperate, and then cut and run. 
Meanwhile I make a point of going on with Goethe.' Ten pages 
I find more than I can almost ever execute, for it is very hard, and 
I scarcely get fairly into the spirit of it till I must leave off. Ney- 
ertheless, I gar my elf (as our father would do) go on with this 
thing. I am now more than half through the first volume. It 
will all be ready longere spring. You and I could do it in four 
weeks if we had quiet quarters, and the fiend would give me any 
respite. I am sometimes tempted to sally off and get it done and 
then have it printed in winter; then take something different and 
better down to Mainhill, to work and toil as if I were a brownie, 
not a man, till I have conquered all these mean impediments that 
hem in the free-born, heaven-tending soul. I say, Jack, thou and 
© must never falter. Work,my boy, work unweariedly. Iswear 
that all the thousand miseries of this hard fight, and ill health, 
the most terrific of them all, shall never chain us down. By the 
river Styx it shall not. Two fellows from a nameless spot in An- 
nandale shall yet show the world the pluck that is in Carlyles. 


Mrs. Buller must have been a most forbearing and dis- 
cerning woman. She must have suffered, like everyone 
who came in contact with Carlyle, from his strange hu- 
mours, but she had mind enough to see what he was, and 
was willing to endure much to keep such a man at her 
sons’ side. 


1 The translation of Meister. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A.D. 1823. ART. 28. 


Ir Carlyle complained, his complaints were the impa- 
tience of a man who was working with all his might. If 
his dyspepsia did him no serious harm, it obstructed his 
efforts and made him miserable with pain. He had written 
the first part of Schiller, which was now coming out in 


the ‘London Magazine.’ He was translating ‘ Meister,’ | 


and his translation, though the production of a man who 


Sa 


had taught himself with grammar and dictionary, and had , 


never spoken a word of German, is yet one of the very 
best which has ever been made from one language into 


another. In everything which he undertook he never | 


spared labour or slurred over a difficulty, but endeavoured 
with all his might to do his work faithfully. A journal 
which he kept intermittently at Kinnaird throws light in- 
to the inner regions of his mind, while it shows also how 
much he really suffered. Deeply as he admired his Ger- 
man friends, his stern Scotch Calvinism found much in 
them that offended him. Goethe and even Schiller ap- 
peared to think that the hope of improvement for man- 
kind lay in culture rather than morality—in eesthetics, in 
arts, in poetry, in the drama, rather than in obedience to 
the old rugged rules of right and wrong; and this per- 
plexed and displeased him. 


Schiller (he writes) was a very worthy character, possessed of 
great talents, and fortunate in always finding means to employ 
them in the attainment of worthy ends. The pursuit of the 
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Beautiful, the representing it in suitable forms, and the diffusion 
of the feelings arising from it, operated as a kind of religion in 
his soul. He talks in some of his essays about the esthetic being 
a necessary means of improvement among political societies. His 
efforts in this cause accordingly not only satisfied the restless 
activity, the desire of creating and working upon others which 
forms the great want of an elevated mind, but yielded a sort of 
balsam to his conscience. He viewed himself as an apostle of the 
Sublime. Pity that he had no better way of satisfying it. A 
playhouse shows but indifferently as an arena for the moralist. 
It is even inferior to the synod of the theologian. One is tired to 
death with his and Goethe’s palabra about the nature of the fine 
arts. Did Shakespeare know anything of the esthetic? Did 
Homer? Kant’s philosophy has a gigantic appearance at a dis- 
tance, enveloped in clouds and darkness, shadowed forth in types 
and symbols of unknown and fantastic derivation. There is an 
apparatus, and a flourishing of drums and trumpets, and a tu- 
multuous Markischreyerei, as if all the earth were going to renew 
its youth ; and the Hsoterics are equally allured by all this pomp 
and circumstance, and repelled by the hollowness and airy noth- 
ingness of the ware which is presented to them. Any of the re- 
sults which have been made intelligible to us turn out to be— 
like Dryden in the ‘ Battle of the Books’—a helmet of rusty iron 
large as a kitchen pot, and within it a head little bigger than a 
nut. What is Schlegel’s great solution of the mystery of life ?— 
‘the strife of necessity against the will.’ Nothing earthly but the 
old old story that all men find it difficult to get on in the world, 
and that one never can get all his humours out. They pretend that 
Nature gives people true intimations of true beauty and just prin- 
ciples in Art; but the dildende Kiinstler and the richtende ought to 
investigate the true foundation of these obscure intimations, and 
set them fast on the basis of reason. Stuff and nonsense I fear it 
is. People made finer pieces of workmanship when there was not 
a critic among them, just as people did finer actions when there 
was no theory of the moral sentiments among them. Nature is © 
the sure guide in all cases ; and perhaps the only requisite is that 
we have judgment enough to apply the sentiment implanted in us 
without an effort to the more complex circumstances that will 
meet us more frequeutly as we advance in culture or move ina 
society more artificial. Poor silly sons of Adam! you have been 
prating on these things for two or three thousand years, and you 
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have not advanced a hair’s breadth toward the conclusion. Poor 
fellows, and poorer me, that take the trouble to repeat such insip- 
idities and truisms. 


Here, on the same page, Carlyle sketched the emblem 
of the wasting candle, with the motto 
written on it, ‘ Zerar dum prosim’ Pass DUM PROS 


@ 
‘May I be wasted, so that I be of aE 


use.’ He goes on :— 


But what if I do not prosum? Why 
then ¢erar still, so I cannot help it. This 
is the end and beginning of all philosophy, 


known eyen to Singleton the blacksmith ; we must just do the best _ 


wecan. Oh, most lame and impotent conclusion! I wish I fully | 


understood the philosophy of Kant. Is it a chapter in the history 
of human folly? or the brightest in the history of human wisdom ? 
or both mixed? and in what degree? 


This was written on May 23. The next entry begins— 


It is now November; six weary months have passed away, an- 
other portion from my span of being; and here am JI, in a wet, 
dreary night at Kinnaird, with no recollections or acquisitions to 
fill up that span with; but the recollection of agonised days and 
nights, and the acquisition of a state of health worse than ever it 
was. My time! my time! my peace and activity! where are they ? 
I could read the curse of Ernulphus, or something twenty times 
as fierce, upon myself and all things earthly. What will become 
of me? Happiness! Tophet must be happier than this; or they 
but, dasta/ it is no use talking. Let me get on with Schil- 
ler, then with Goethe. ‘They that meaned at a gowden gown gat 
aye the sleeve.’ I shall not get even the listing. Schiller isin the 
wrong vein—laborious, partly affected, meagre, bombastic. Too 
often it strives by lofty words to hide littleness of thought. Would 
I were done with it! Oh, Carlyle! if thou ever become happy, 
think on these days of pain and darkness, and thou wilt join 
trembling with thy mirth. 


There is something in reading a weak or dull book very nauseous 
tome. Reading is a weariness of the flesh. After reading and 
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studying about two scores of good books there is no new thing 
whatever to be met with in the generality of libraries; repetitions 
a thousand times repeated of the same general idea. Feelings, 
opinions, and events, all is what we might anticipate. No man 
without Themistocles’ gift of forgetting can possibly spend his 
days in reading. Generally about the age of five and twenty he 
should begin to put the little knowledge he has acquired (it can 
be but little) from books to some practical use. If I could write, 
that were my practical use. But, alas! alas! Oh Schiller! what 
secret hadst thou for creating such things as Max and Thekla 
when thy body was wasting with disease? Iam well nigh done, I 
think. To die is hard enough at this age. To die by inches is 
very hard. ButI will not. Though all things human and divine 
are against me, I will not. 

December 14.—Schiller, part ii. is off to London three weeks ago. 
It was very bad. Part iii. I am swithering to begin; would it 

_were finished ! 

I spent ten days wretchedly in Edinburgh and Haddington. I 
was consulting doctors, who made me give up my dear nicotium 
and take to mercury. I am to write letters, and then begin Schil- 
ler. May God bless all my friends! my poor mother at the head 
of them. It sometimes comes on me like the shadow of death 
that we are all parting from one another—each moving his sey- 
eral, his inevitable way; fate driving us on—inexorable, dread 
relentless fate. No deliverance! (Mit dem Fusse stampfend.) No 
help? Alas, poor sons of Adam! 

December 31.—The year is closing. This time eight and twenty 
years I was a child of three weeks old, sleeping in my mother’s 
bosom. 

Oh! little did my mither think 
That day she cradled me, 


The lands that I should travel in, 
The death I was to dee. 


Another hour and 1823 is with the years beyond the flood. What 
have I done to mark the course of it? Suffered the pangs of 
Tophet almost daily; grown sicker and sicker ; alienated by my 
misery certain of my friends, and worn out from my own mind a 
few remaining capabilities of enjoyment; reduced my world a little 
nearer the condition of a bare, rugged desert, where peace and 
rest for me is none. Hopeful youth, Mr. C.! Another year or 
two and it will do. Another year or two and thou wilt wholly be 
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—this caput mortuum of thy former self; a creature ignorant, 
stupid, peevish, disappointed, broken-hearted, the veriest wretch 
upon the surface of the globe. My curse seems deeper and) 
blacker than that of any man: to be immured in a rotten carcase, 
every avenue of which is changed into an inlet of pain, till my in- 
tellect is obscured and weakened, and my head and heart are alike 
desolate and dark. How have I deserved this? Or is it mere 
fate that orders these things, caring no jot for merit or demerit, 
crushing our poor mortal interests among its ponderous machin- 
ery, and grinding us and them to dust relentlessly ? I know not. 
ShallI ever know? Then why don’t you kill yourself, sir? Is there 
not arsenic? is there not ratsbane of various kinds? and hemp ? 
and steel? Most true, Sathanas, all these things are; but it will 
be time enough to use them when I have Jost the game whichI am 
as yet but losing. You observe, sir, I have stilla glimmering of 
hope; and while my friends, my mother, father, brothers, sisters 
live, the duty of not breaking their hearts would still remain to 
be performed when hope had utterly fled. For which reason— 
even if there were no others, which, however, I believe there are 
—the benevolent Sathanas will excuse me. I do not design to 
be a suicide. God in heaven forbid! That way I was never 
tempted. But where is the use of going on with this? Iam not 
writing like a reasonable man. If Iam miserable the more rea- 
son there is to gather my faculties together, and see what can be 
done to help myself. I want health, health, health! On this sub- 
ject I am becoming quite furious ; my torments are greater than 
Iam able to bear. If Ido not soon recover, I am miserable for 
everand ever. They talk of the benefit of ill health ina moral 
point of view. I declare solemnly, without exaggeration, that i 
impute nine-tenths of my present wretchedness, and rather more — 
than nine-tenths of all my faults, to this infernal disorder in the | 
stomach. 

But if it were once away, I think I could snap my fingers in the 
face of all the world. The only good of it is the friends it tries 
for us and endears to us. Oh, there is a charm in true affection 
that suffering cannot weary, that abides by us in the day of fret- 
fulness and dark calamity, a charm which almost makes amends 
for misery. Love to friends—alas! I may almost say relatives— 
is now almost the sole religion of my mind. 

I have hopes of ‘Meister,’ though they are still very faint. 
Schiller, part iii. I began just three nights ago. I absolutely 


Vou, L—il 
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‘ could not sooner. These drugs leave me scarcely the conscious. 
ness of existence. I am scribbling, not writing, Schiller. My 
' mind will not catch hold of it. I skim it, do it as I will, and I am 
as anxious as possible to get it off my hands. It will not do for 
publishing separately. It is not in my natural vein. I wrote a 
very little of it to-night, and then went and talked ineptitudes at 
' the house. Alas! there is mercurial powder in me, and a gnaw- 
| ing pain over all the organs of digestion, especially in the pit and . 
left side of the stomach. Let this excuse the wild absurdity above. 
Haif-past eleven.—The silly Donovan is coming down (at least so 
I interpreted his threat) with punch or ‘wishes,’ which curtails 
the few reflections that mercury might still leave it in my power 
to make. To make none at all will perhaps be as well. It ex- 
hibits not an interesting, but a true picture of my present mood— 
stupid, unhappy, by fits wretched, but also dull—dull and very 
weak. 
Now fare thee well, old twenty-three, 
No powers, no arts can thee retain ; 
Eternity will roll away, 
And thou wilt never come again. 


And welcome thou, young twenty-four, 
Thou bringest to men of joy and grief; 
Whatever thou bringest in sufferings sour, 

The heart in faith will hope relief. 


Here thou art, by Jove. Donny is not come. Good-night—to 
whom ? 

January 7.—Last Sunday came the ‘Times’ newspaper with the 
commencement of Schiller, part ii. extracted. So Walter thought 
it on this side zero. I believe this is about the first compliment 
(most slender as it is) that ever was paid me by a person who could 
have no interest in hoodwinking me. Iam very weak. It kept 
me cheerful for an hour. Even yet I sometimes feel it. Certainly 
no one ever wrote with such tremendous difficulty as I do. Shall 
I ever learn to write with ease? 


There can be no doubt that Carlyle suffered and per- 
haps suffered excessively. It is equally certain that his 
sufferings were immensely aggravated by the treatment 
to which he was submitted. ‘A long hairy-eared jackass,’ 
as he called some eminent Edinburgh physician, had or- 
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dered him to give up tobacco, but he had ordered him to 
take mercury, as well; and he told me that along with the 
mercury he must have swallowed whole hogsheads of castor 


oil. Much of his pain would be so accounted for; but of | 


all the men whom I have ever seen, Carlyle was the least 
patient of the common woes of humanity. Nature had, 
in fact, given him a constitution of unusual strength. He 
saw his ailments through the lens of his imagination, so 
magnified by the metaphors in which he described them 
as to seem to him to be something supernatural ; and if 
he was a torment to himself, he distracted every one with 
whom he came in contact. He had been to Edinburgh 
about the printing of ‘ Meister,’ and had slept in the lodg- 
ings which he had longed for at Kinnaird. ‘There was 
one of those public guardians there,’ ’ he says in a letter, 
‘whose throat I could have cut that night; his voice was 
loud, hideous, and ear and soul piercing, ioembtate the 
voices of ten eee! gib-cats all molten into one terrific 
peal. He had been given rooms in a separate house at 
Kinnaird for the sake of quiet. This did not content him 
either. When the winter came he complained of the cold. 


My bower (he said) is the most polite of bowers, refusing ad- 
mittance to no wind that blows from any quarter of the shipmate’s 
card. It is scarcely larger than your room at Mainhill; yet has 
three windows, and, of course, a door, all shrunk and crazy. The 
walls, too, are pierced with many crevices, for the mansion has 
been built by Highland masons, apparently in a remote century. 
I put on my gray dufile sitting jupe. I bullyrag the sluttish har- 
lots of the place, and cause them to make fires that would melt a 
stithy. 


Poor Mrs. Buller’s household management pleased him 
as little. 


This blessed stomach I have lost all patience with (he wrote to 
his brother Alexander). The want of health threatens to be the 


1A watchman. 
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downdraught of all my lofty schemes. My heart is burnt with 
fury and indignation when I think of being cramped and shackled 
and tormented as never man till me was. ‘There is too much fire 
in my belly,’ as Ram Dass said, to permit my dwindling into a 
paltry valetudinarian. I must and willbe free of these despicable 
fetters, whatever may betide. . . . I could almost set my house 
in order, and go and hang myself like Judas. If I take any of 
their swine-meat porridge, I sleep; but a double portion of stu- 
pidity overwhelms me, and I awake very early in the morning 
with the sweet consciousness that another day of my precious, 
precious time is gone irrevocably, that I have been very miserable 
yesterday, and shall be very miserable to-day. It is clear to me 
that I can never recover or retain my health under the economy 
of Mrs. Buller. Nothing, therefore, remains for me but to leave 
it. This kind of life is next to absolute starvation, only slower in 
its agony. And if I had my health even moderately restored, I 
could earn as much by my own exertions. 


So it would be one day. The next, the pain would be 
gone, the sun would be shining again, and nothing would 
remain but a twinge of remorse for the anxiety which his 
clamours might have caused. He apologised in a letter 
to his father with characteristic coolness. 


I often grieve for the uneasiness my complaining costs you and 
my dear mother, who is of feebler texture in that respect than you. 
But by this time she must be beginning to understand me; to 
know that when I shout ‘ murder,’ I am not always being killed. 
The truth is, complaint is the natural resource of uneasiness, and 
I have none that I care to complain to, but you. After all, how- 
ever, I am not so miserable as you would think. My health is 
better than it was last year, but I have lost all patience with it ; 
and whenever any retrograde movement comes in view, I get quite 
desperate in the matter; being determined that I must get well— 
cost what it will. On days when moderately well, I feel as happy 
as others ; happier perhaps, for sweet is pleasure after pain. 


I have dwelt more fully on these aspects of Carlyle’s 
character than in themselves they deserve, because the irri- 
tability which he could not or would not try to control fol- 
lowed him through the greater part of his life. It was no 
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light matter to take charge of such a person, as Miss Welsh 
was beginning to contemplate the possibility of dcing. 
Nor can we blame the anxiety with which her mother was 
now regarding the closeness of the correspondence be- 
tween Carlyle and her daughter. Extreme as was the un- 
desirableness of such a marriage ina worldly point of view, 
it is to Mrs. Welsh’s credit that inequality of social posi- | 
tion was not the cause of her alarm, so much as the vio- 
lence of temper which Carlyle could not restrain even be- 
fore her. The fault, however, was of the surface merely, 
and Miss Welsh was not the only person who could see the 
essential quality of the nature which lay below. Mrs. 
Buller had suffered from Carlyle’s humours as keenly as 
anyone, except, perhaps, her poor ‘sluttish harlots;’ yet 
she was most anxious that he should remain with the 
family and have the exclusive training of her sons. They 
had been long enough at Kinnaird; their future plans 
were unsettled. They thought of a house in Cornwall, 
of a house in London, of travelling abroad, in all of which 
arrangements they desired to include Carlyle. At length 
it was settled—so far as Mrs. Buller could settle anything 
—that they were to stay where they were till the end of 
January, and then go for the season to London. Carlyle 
was to remain behind in Scotland till he had carried 
‘Meister’ through the press. Irving had invited him to 
be his guest at any time in the spring which might suit 
him, and further plans could then be arranged. For the 
moment his mind was taken off from his own sorrows by 
the need of helping his brothers. His brother Alick was 
starting in business as a farmer. Carlyle found him in 
money, and refused to be thanked for it. ‘What any 
brethren of our father’s house possess,’ he said, ‘I look on 
as common stock, from which all are entitled to draw 
whenever their convenience requires it. Feelings far 
nobler than pride are my guides in such matters.’ 
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He was already supporting John Carlyle at college, and 
not supporting only, but directing and advising. His 
counsels were always wise. As a son and brother his con- 
duct in all essentials was faultlessly admirable. Here is a 
letter on the value of a profession. John, it seems, was 
shrinking from drudgery, and inclining to follow the siren 
of literature. 


Thomas Carlyle to John Carlyle. 
Kinnaird: Jan. 1, 1824. 

I am glad to hear that your repugnance to medicine is grad- 
ually wearing away. Persist honestly in the study, and you will 
like it more and more. Like all practical sciences, medicine is 
begirt with a tangled border of minute, technical, uninteresting, 
or, it may be, disgusting details, the whole of which must be 
mastered before you penetrate into the philosophy of the busi- 
ness, and get the better powers of your understanding at all fast- 
ened on the subject. You are now, I suppose, getting across 
these brambly thickets into the green fields of the science. Go 
on and prosper, my dear Jack! Let not the difficulties repulse 
you, nor the little contentions of natural taste abate your ardour. 
To conquer our inclinations of whatever sort is a lesson which all 
men have to learn, and the man who learns it soonest will learn it 
easiest. This medicine your judgment says is to be useful to you. 
Do you assail it and get the better of it, in spite of all other con- 
siderations. It is a noble thing to have a profession by the end: 
it makes a man independent of all mortals. He is richer than a 
lord, for no external change can destroy the possession which he 
has acquired for himself. Nor is there any weight in the fears 
-you labour under about failing in more interesting acquisitions 


vs by your diligence in following after this. It appears to me that a 


man who is not born to some independency, if he means to de- 
vote himself to literature properly so called, even ought to study 
some profession which as a first preliminary will enable him to 
live. It is galling and heartburning to live on the precarious 
windfalls of literature; and the idea that one has not time for 
practising an honest calling is stark delusion. I could haye stud- 
ied three professions in the time I have been forced, for want of 
one, to spend in strenuous idleness. I could practise the most 
laborious doctor’s occupation at this moment in less time than J 
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am constrained to devote to toiling in that which cannot perma- 
nently profit, and serves only to make a scanty provision for the 
day that is passing over me: but I will preach no more, for you 4 
are a reasonable youth, Jack, and are already bent on persevering. © 


The life at Kinnaird was running out. The last roes 
were shot on the mountains, and the last visitors were 
drifting away. Carlyle too was longing to be gone, but 
the move was continually postponed. 


He wad need to have a lang ladle that sups with the Deil (he 
said), and he wad need to have a long head that predicts the 


movements of aught depending on Mrs. Buller. ... This ac- 
cursed Schiller is not finished yet. Patience, patience; or, rather, 
fortitude and action, for patience will not do.... It is im- 


possible for anything to be more stagnant and monotonous than 
our life here is. We are all very agreeable together, but there is 
no new topic among us; and now, grouse shooting having failed, 
the good people are weary of their abode here. Two or three 
squires of the neighbourhood have looked in upon us of late, but 
their minds are what Pump Sandy calls a ‘vaaccum.’ Naiter and 
airt working together have rendered them dull. We had the other 
night a Sir John something—I forget what—perhaps Ogilvie,— 
‘one of the numerous baronets of the age,’ as Arthur Buller de- 
scribed him. Thurtell being hanged last week, we grew duller 
than ever, till yesterday Mrs. Buller turned off all the servants 
except two at one swoop. This keeps up our hearts for the time. 
On the whole, however, I have been happier than I usually was 
throughout the summer and autumn. My health, I think, is lit- 
tle worse or better than it was; but I have the prospect of speedy 
deliverance. and my mind has been full, disagreeably so often, of 
this miserable Schiller. 


He was looking forward to London, though far from 
sharing the enthusiastic expectations which Irving had 
formed for him. Irving, it seems, had imagined that his 
friend had but to present himself before the great world 
to carry it by storm as he had himself done, and when 
they met in the autumn had told him so. Carlyle was 
under no such illusion. 
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We spoke about this project of his and my share in it (he 
wrote), but could come to no conclusion. He figured out pur- 
poses of unspeakable profit to me. He seemed to think that, if 
" set down in London streets, some strange development of ge 
nius would take place in me; that by conversing with Coleridge 
and the Opium-eater I should find out new channels of specula- 
tion and soon learn to speak with tongues. There is but a very 
small degree of truth in all this. Of genius (bless the mark!) I 
never imagined in the most lofty humours that I possessed be- 
yond the smallest possible fraction ; and this fraction, be it little 
or less, can only be turned to account by rigid and stern persever- 
ance through long years of labour, in London as any other spot in 
the universe. Unrelenting perseverance, stubborn effort, is the 
' remedy. Help cometh not from the hills or valleys. My own 
- poor arm, weak and shackled as it is, must work out my deliver- 
ance, or I am forever captive and in bonds. Irving said I had 
none to love or reverence in Scotland. Kind, simple Irving. I 
did not tell him of the hearts in Scotland I will love till my own 
has ceased to feel, whose warm, pure and generous affection I 
would not exchange for the maudlin sympathy of all the peers 
and peeresses and prim saints and hypochondriacal old women of 
either sex in the creation. I told him that love concentered on a 
few objects, or a single one, was like a river flowing within its ap- 
pointed banks, calm, clear, rejoicing in its course. Diffused over 
many, it was like that river spread abroad upon a province, stag- 
nant, shallow, cold and profitless. He puckered up his face into 
various furrowy peaks at this remark, and talked about the Devil 
and universal benevolence, reproving me withal because I yven- 
tured to laugh at the pretensions of the Devil. 


The Bullers went at last. Carlyle returned to his lodg- 
ings at Edinburgh, finished his Schiller, and was busy 
translating the last chapters of ‘ Meister’ while the first 
were being printed. Miss Welsh came into the city to 
stay with a friend. They met and quarrelled. She tor- 
mented her lover till he flung out of the room, banging the 
door behind him. <A note of penitence followed. <I de- 
clare, she said, ‘I am very much of Mr. Kemp’s way of 
thinking, that certain persons are possessed of devils at the 
present time. Nothing short of a devil could have tempted 
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me to torment you and myself as I did on that unblessed 
day.’ There was no engagement between them, and under 
existing circumstances there was to be none; but she 
shared Irving’s conviction that Carlyle had but to be known 
to spring to fame and fortune; and his fortune, as soon as 
it was made, she was willing to promise to share with him. 
Strict secrecy was of course desired. Her mother and his 
mother were alone admitted to the great mystery ; but the 
‘sorrows of Teufelsdréckh,’ bodily and mental, were for 
gotten for at least three months. 


To James Carlyle, Mainhill. 


3 Moray Street: April 2, 1824. 

My dear Father,—I feel thankful to learn that you are still in 
moderate health, having little to complain of except the weariness 
of increasing years, and being supported under the feeling of this 
by such comforts as it has been your care in life to lay up. To all 
men journeying through the wilderness of the world religion is an 
inexhaustible spring of nourishment and consolation; the thorns 
and flinty places of our path become soft when we view them as 
leading to an everlasting city, where sorrow and sin shall be alike 
excluded. Toa religious man, and to a mere worldling, the frail- 
ties of age speak in very different tones: to the last they are the 
judgment voice that warns him to an awful reckoning, a dark and 
dreary change; to the first they are kind assurances of a father, 
that a place of rest is made ready where the weary shall find re- 
freshment after all their toils. 

Judging from your years and past and present health, I expect 
that we shall yet be all spared together for a long, long season, 
shall live and see good here below. But it gives me real pleasure 
to know that you have such approved resources against the worst 
that can befall. I often think of death, as allreasonable creatures 
must ; but with such prospects there is little in it to be feared. 
I have many a time felt that without the expectation of it life 
would be in its brightest station a burden too heavy to be borne. 
But these are topics too serious for this light handling. We are 
in the hands of an All-merciful Father. Let us live with hope in 
Him, and try to fill rightly the parts he has assigned us. Here is’ 
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an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast. By this let us abide, 
and vex ourselves with no needless fear. 

Jack, poor Jack! I feel convinced is going to make a figure yet ; 
he inherits a good head and an honest heart from his parents, and 
no bad habit of any kind has perverted these invaluable gifts. 

His only faults at present are his inexperience and the very excess 
of his good qualities. Our only subject of disagreement is the 
relative importance of worldly comforts and mental wealth. Jack 
decides, as a worthy fellow of twenty always will decide, that 
mere external rank and convenience are nothing ; the dignity of 
the mind is allinall. I argue as every reasonable man of twenty- 
eight, that this is poetry in part, which a few years will mix pretty 
largely with prose. And there we differ and chop logic, an art for 
which Jack has been famous from his very cradle. Sometimes I 
make free to settle him with your finisher, ‘Thou natural thou!’ 
But on the whole he is getting more rational. His jolly presence 
has been of no small benefit to myself on many sad occasions. I 
have often absolutely wondered at the patience with which he has 
borne my black humours, when bad health and disturbance vexed 
me too much. He is certainly a prime honest ‘Lord Moon,’! with 
all his faults. 


Carlyle did not stay long in Edinburgh. He remained 
only till he had settled his business arrangements with 
Boyd, his publisher, and then went home to Mainhill to 
finish his translation of ‘ Meister’ there. He was to re- 
ceive 1802. on publication for the first edition. If a sec- 
ond edition was called for, Boyd was to pay him 2502. for 
a thousand copies, and after that the book was to be Car- 
lyle’s own. ‘Any way, I am paid sufficiently for my 
labours, he said. ‘AmJa genius? I was intended for 
a horsedealer, rather. The sheets of ‘ Meister’ were sent 
to Haddington as they were printed. Miss Welsh refused 
to be interested in it, and thought more of the money 
which Carlyle was making than of the great Goethe and 
his novel. Carlyle admitted that she had much to say for 
her opinion. 


1 Name by which John Carlyle went in the family from the breadth of his 
face. 
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There is not (he said), properly speaking, the smallest particle 
of historical interest in it except what is connected with Mignon, 
and this you cannot fully see till near the very end. Meister him- 
self is perhaps one of the greatest ganaches that ever was created 
by quilland ink. I am going to write a fierce preface disclaim- 
ing all concern with the literary or the moral merit of the work, 
grounding my claims to recompense or toleration on the fact that 
I have accurately copied a striking portrait of Goethe’s mind—the 
strangest, and in many points the greatest, now extant. What a 
work! Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here and 
there a diamond of the purest water. 


_ 


Carlyle was very happy at this time at Mainhill. He 
had found work that he could do, and had opened, as it 
seemed, successfully his literary career. The lady whom | 
he had so long worshipped had given him hopes that his 
devotion might be rewarded. She had declined to find 
much beauty even in Mignon; but she might say what 
she pleased now without disturbing him. 


To Miss Welsh. 
Mainhill: April 15. 

So you laugh at my venerated Goethe and my Herzen’s Kind 
poor little Mignon. Oh, the hardness of man’s, and still more of 
woman’s heart! If you were not lost to all true feeling your eyes 
would be a fountain of tears in the perusing of ‘Meister.’ Have 
you really no pity for the hero, or the Count, or the Frau Melina, 
or Philina, or the Manager? Well, it cannot be helped. I must 
not quarrel with you. Do what you like. Seriously, you are right 
about the book. It is worth next to nothing asa novel. Except 
Mignon, who will touch you yet perhaps, there is no person in it 
one has any care about. But for its wisdom, its eloquence, its 
wit, and even for its folly and its dullness, it interests me much, 
far more the second time of reading than it did the first. I have | , 
not got as many ideas from any book for six years. You will like 
Goethe better ten years hence than you do at present. It is pity 
the man were not known among us. The English have begun to 
speak about him of late years, but no light has yet been thrown 
upon him; ‘no light, but only darkness visible.’ The syllables 
of Goethe excite an idea as vague and monstrous as the words 
Gorgon or Chimera. 
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It would do you good to see with what regularity I progress in 
translating. Clockwork is scarcely steadier. Nothing do I allow 
to interfere with me. My movements might be almost calculated 
like the moon’s. It is not unpleasant work, nor is it pleasant. 
Original composition is ten times as laborious. It is an agitating, 
fiery, consuming business, when your heart is init. I can easily 
conceive a man writing the soul out of him—vwriting till it evapo- 
rate like the snuff of a farthing candle when the matter interests 
him properly. I always recoil from again engaging with it. But 
this present business is cool and quiet. One feels over it as a 
shoemaker does when he sees the leather gathering into a shoe— 
as any mortal does when he sees the activity of his mind express- 
ing itself in some external material shape. You are facetious 
about my mine of gold. It has often struck me as the most ac- 
cursed item in men’s lot that they had to toil for filthy lucre; but 
I am not sure now that it is not the ill-best way it could have been 
arranged. Me it would make happy at least for half a year, if I 
saw the certain prospect before me of making 500/. per annum. 
A pampered Lord—e.g. Byron—would turn with loathing from 
a pyramid of ingots. I may be blessed in this way: he never. 
Let us be content. 

It would edify you much to see my way of life here—how I 
write and ride and delve in the garden and muse on things new 
and old. On the whole I am moderately happy. There is rough 
substantial plenty here. For me there is heartfelt kindness in the 
breast of every living thing, from the cur that vaults like a kan- 
garoo whenever he perceives me, and the pony that prances when 
he gets me on his back, up to the sovereign heads of the establish- 
ment. Better is a dinner of herbs with peace, than a stalled ox 
with contention. Better is affection in the smoke of a turf cottage 
than indifference amidst the tapestries of palaces. 

Tam often very calm and quiet. I delight to see these old 
mountains lying in the clear sleep of twilight, stirless as death, 
pure as disembodied spirits, or floating like cerulean islands, 
while the white vapours of the morning have hidden all the lower 
earth. 

They are my own mountains. Skiddaw and Helvellyn, with 
their snowy cowls among their thousand azure brethren, are more 
to me than St. Gothard and Mont Blane. Hartfell and White- 
combe raise their bald and everlasting heads into my native sky, 
and far beyond them, asI often picture, are Jane and her mother 
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sometimes thinking of me, cheering this dull earth for me with a 
distant spot of life and kindliness. . . . But, bless me! the sweet 
youth is growing quite poetical. (est assez. 


In this mood Carlyle heard of the end of Lord Byron. 
He had spoken slightingly of Byron in his last letter; he 
often spoke in the same tone in his own later years ; but 
he allowed no one else to take the same liberties. Per- 
haps in his heart he felt at fourscore much what he wrote 
when the news came from Missolonghi. Both he and 
Miss Welsh were equally affected. She wrote, ‘I was 
told it all alone in a room full of people. If they had said 
the sun or the moon was gone out of the heavens, it could 
not have struck me with the idea of a more awful and 
dreary blank in the creation than the words, ‘ Byron is 
dead.’ 

Carlyle answered— 


Poor Byron! alas, poor Byron! the news of his death came 
upon my heart like a mass of lead; and yet, the thought of it 
sends a painful twinge through all my being, as if I had lost a 

‘brother. O God! that so many souls of mud and clay should fill 
up their base existence to its utmost bound ; and this the noblest 
spirit in Europe should sink before half his course wasrun. Late 
so full of fire and generous passion and proud purposes ; and now 
for eyer dumb and cold. Poor Byron! and but a young man, still 
struggling amidst the perplexities and sorrows and aberrations of 
a mind not arrived at maturity, or settled in its proper place in 
life. Had he been spared to the age of three-score and ten, what 
might he not have done! what might he not have been! But we 
shall hear his voice no more. I dreamed of seeing him and know- 
ing him; but the curtain of everlasting night has hid him from 
our eyes. We shall go to him; heshall not return to us. Adieu. 
There is a blank in your heart and a blank in mine since this man 
passed away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ABT. 29, A.D. 1824. 


Tue time for Carlyle’s departure for London had now ar: 
rived. A letter came from Mrs. Buller begging his im- 
mediate presence. ‘ Meister’ was finished and paid for. 
A presentation copy was secured for Mainhill, and there 
was no more reason for delay. The expedition was an 
¥| epoch in Carlyle’s life. There was, perhaps, no one of 
his age in Scotland or England who knew so much and 
_had seen so little. He had read enormously—history, po- 
etry, philosophy ; the whole range of modern literature— 
French, German, and English—was more familiar to him, 
perhaps, than to any man living of his own age; while 
the digestive power by which all this spiritual food had 
been digested and converted into intellectual tissue was 
equally astonishing. And yet all this time he had never 
seen any town larger than Glasgow, or any cultivated so- 
ciety beyond what he had fallen in with at occasional din- 
ners with Brewster, or with the Bullers at Kinnaird. 
London had hovered before him rather as a place of doubt- 
ful possibilities than of definite hope. The sanguine Ir- 
ving would have persuaded him that it would open itsarms 
to anew man of genius. Carlyle knew better. He had 
measured his own capabilities. He was painfully aware 
that they were not of the sort which would win easy rec- 
ognition, and that if he made his way at all it would be 
' slowly, and after desperate and prolonged exertion. He 
would never go to bed unknown and wake to find himself 
famous. His own disposition was rather towards some 
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quiet place in Scotland, where with fresh air and plain 
food he could possess his soul in peace and work undis- 
' turbed and unconfused. Still London was to be seen and 
measured. He was to go by sea from Leith, and for the 
first week or two after his arrival he was to be Irving’s 
guest at Pentonville. A few happy days were spent at 
Haddington, and on Sunday morning, June 5, he sailed— 
sailed literally. Steamers had begun to run, but were not 
yet popular; and the old yacht, safe if tedious, was still 
the usual mode of transit for ordinary travellers. His fel- 
low-passengers were—a Sir David Innes, a Captain Smith 
from Linlithgow; a M. Dubois, land-steward to Lord 
Bute ; and two ladies who never left their cabins. This 
is Carlyle’s account of his voyage. 


To Miss Welsh. 


I had the most melancholy sail to London. Cross winds, 
storms, and, what was ten times worse, dead calms, and the stu- 
pidest society in nature. Sir David Innes, if, indeed, he be a 
knight of flesh and blood, and not a mere shadowy personification 
of dullness, snored assiduously beside me all night, and talked 
the most polite ineptitudes all day. He had a large long head 
like a sepulchral urn. His face, pock-pitted, hirsute and bristly, 
was at once vast and hatchet-shaped. He stood for many hours 
together with his left hand laid upon the boat on the middle of 
the deck, and the thumb of his right hand stuck firmly with its 
point on the hip joint; his large blue and rheumy eyes gazing on 
vacancy, the very image of thicklipped misery. Captain Smith 
was of quite an opposite species, brisk, lean, whisking, smart of 
speech, and quick in bowing; but if possible still more inane 
than Dullness. . . . These two, Dullness and Inanity, contrived 
to tell me in the course of the voyage nearly all the truisms which 
natural and moral science have yet enriched the world withal. 
They demonstrated to me that sea-sickness was painful, that sea- 
captains ought to be expert, that London was a great city, that 
‘the Turks eat opium, that the Irish were discontented, that brandy 
would intoxicate. Oh, I thought I should have given up the 
ghost! M. Dubois, a Strasburger, Lord Bute’s factotum, with his 
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flageolet, his ‘ Vaillant Troubadour,’ and his ‘Es hatt’ ein Bauer 
ein schénes Weib,’ alone contributed to save me. I laughed at 
him every day about an hour. On Sunday do you suppose I was 
very gay? The Bass was standing in sight all day, and I recol- 
lected where the Sunday before I had been sitting beside you in 
peace and quietness at home! But time and hours wear out the 
‘roughest day. Next Friday at noon we were winding slowly 
_through the forest of masts in the Thames up to our station at 
Tower Wharf. The giant bustle, the coalheavers, the bargemen, 
the black buildings, the ten thousand times ten thousand sounds 
and movements of that monstrous harbour formed the grandest 
object I had ever witnessed. One man seemsa drop in the ocean: 
you feel annihilated in the immensity of that heart of all the earth. 


Carlyle has described in his ‘ Reminiscences’ his arrival 
in London, his reception in Irving’s house, and his various 
adventures during his English visit. When written evi- 
dence rises before us of what we said and did in early life, 
we find generally that memory has played false to us, and 
has so shaped and altered past scenes that our actions have 
become legendary even to ourselves. Goethe called his au- 
tobiography ‘Wahrheit und Dichtung,’ being aware that 
facts stand in our recollection as trees, houses, mountains, 
rivers stand in the landscape; that lights and shadows 
change their places between sunrise and sunset, and that 
the objects are grouped into new combinations as the point 
of vision alters. But none of these involuntary freaks of 
memory can be traced in Carlyle’s ‘ Reminiscences.’ After 
two and forty years the scenes and persons which he de- 
scribes remain as if photographed precisely as they are to 
be found in his contemporary letters. Nothing is changed. 
The images stand as they were first printed, the judgments 
are unmodified, and are often repeated in the same words. 
His matured and epitomised narrative may thus be trusted 
as an entirely authentic record of the scenes which are re- 
corded at fuller length in the accounts which he sent at 
the time to his family and friends. With Irving he was 
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better pleased than he expected. Uneasiness Carlyle had 
felt about him—never, indeed, that the simplicity and 
truth of Irving’s disposition could be impaired or tar- 
nished, but that he might be misled and confused by the 
surroundings in which he was to find him. ‘The orator,’ 
he wrote, ‘is mended since I saw him at Dunkeld. He 
begins to see that his honours are not supernatural, and 
his honest, practical warmth of heart is again becoming the 
leading feature of his character.’ He was thrown at once 
into Irving’s circle, and made acquaintance with various 
persons whom he had previously heard celebrated. Mrs. 
Strachey, Mrs. Buller’s sister, he admired the most. Her 
husband, too, he met and liked, and her niece, Miss Kirk- 
patrick. To Miss Welsh he wrote a few days after his 
arrival :— 


I have seen some notable characters. Mrs. Montagu! (do not 
tremble) is a stately matron, with a quick intellect and a taste for 
exciting sentiments, which two qualities, by dint of much manage- 
ment in a longish life, she has elaborated into the materials of a 
showy, tasteful, clearsighted, rigid, and, I fancy, cold manner of 
existence, intended rather for itself and being looked at than for 
being used to any useful purpose in the service of others. She 
loves and admires the Orator beyond all others: me she seems to 
like better than I like her. I have also seen and scraped acquaint- 
ance with Procter—Barry Cornwall. He is a slender, rough-faced, 
palish, gentle, languid-looking man, of three or four and thirty. 
There is a dreamy mildness in his eye ; he is kind and good in his 
manners, and I understand in his conduct. He is a poet by the 
ear and the fancy, but his heart and intellect are not strong. He 
is a small poet. Iam also a nascent friend of Allan Cunningham’s 
—my most dear, modest, kind, good-humoured Allan. He has his 
Annandale accent as faithfully as if he had never crossed the bor- 
der. He seems not to know that he is anything beyond a reading 
mason. Yet I will send you his books and tell you of him, and 
you will find him a genius of no common make. I have also seen 


1 Mrs. Basil Montagu, of whom there is a full account in the Reminiscences, 
called by Irving ‘ the noble lady,’ and already known through Irving’s letters 
to Miss Welsh. 

Vou. I.—12 
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Thomas Campbell. Him I like worst of all. He is heartless as a 
little Edinburgh advocate. There is a smirk on his face which 
would befit a shopman or an auctioneer. His very eye has the 
cold vivacity of a conceited worldling. His talk is small, con- 
temptuous, and shallow. The blue frock and trousers, the eye- 
glass, the wig, the very fashion of his bow, proclaim the literary 
dandy. His wife has black eyes, a fair skin, a symmetrical but 
vulgar face; and she speaks with that accursed Celtic accent—a 
twang which I never yet heard associated with any manly or prof- 
itable thought or sentiment, which to me is but the symbol of 
Highland vanity and filth and famine. ‘Good heavens!’ cried I, 
on coming out, ‘does literature lead to this? Shall I, too, by my 
utmost efforts realise nothing but a stupid Gaelic wife, with the 
pitiful gift of making verses, and affections cold as those of a 
tinker’s cuddie, with nothing to love but my own paltry self and 
what belongs to it? My proudest feelings rivalled, surpassed by 
Lord Petersham and the whole population of Bond Street? God 
forbid! Let me be poor and wretched if it must be so, but never, 
never let the holy feeling of affection leave me. Break my heart 
a hundred times, but never let it be its own graye!’ The aspect 
of that man jarred the music of my mind for a whole day. He 
promised to invite me to his first ‘literary déjeuner.’ Curiosity 
attracts, disgust repels. I know not which will be stronger when 
the day arrives. Perhaps I am hasty about Campbell. Perhaps I 
am too severe. He was my earliest favourite. I hoped to have 
found him different. Of Coleridge and all the other originals I 
will not say a word at present. You are sated and more. 


Coleridge naturally was an object of more than curiosity. 
He was then at the height of his fame—poet, metaphysi- 
cian, theologian, accomplished, or supposed to be accom- 
plished, in the arts in which Carlyle was most anxious to 
excel. Carlyle himself had formed a high if not the high- 
est opinion of the merits of Coleridge, who was now sitting 
up at Highgate receiving the homage of the intellectual 
world, and pouring out floods of eloquence on all who 
came to worship in a befitting state of mind. The befitting 
state was not universal even in those who sincerely loved 
the great man. Leigh Hunt and Lamb had sate one night 
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in the Highgate drawing room for long hours listening to 
the oracle discoursing upon the Logos. Hunt, as they 
stood leaning over a style in the moonlight, on their way 
home, said, ‘ How strange that a man of such indisputable 
genius should talk such nonsense!’ ‘Why, you see,’ said 
Lamb, stammering, ‘ O-c-coleridge has so much f-f-fun in 
him.’ The finished portrait of Coleridge is found in Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling.’ The original sketch is a letter of 
the 24th of June to his brother John. 


T have seen many curiosities; not the least of them I reckon ! 


Coleridge, the Kantian metaphysician and quondam Lake poet. I 
will tell you all about our interview when we meet. Figure a fat, 
flabby, incurvated personage, at once short, rotund, and relaxed, 
with a watery mouth, a snuffy nose, a pair of strange brown, timid, 
yet earnest-looking eyes, a high tapering brow, and a great bush 
of grey hair; and you have some faint idea of Coleridge. He isa 
kind good soul, full of religion and affection and poetry and ani- 
mal magnetism. His cardinal sin is that he wants will. He has 
no resolution. He shrinks from pain or labour in any of its shapes. 
His very attitude bespeaks this. He never straightens his knee- 
joints. He stoops with his fat, ill-shapen shoulders, and in walk- 
ing he does not tread, but shovel and slide. My father would call 
it ‘skluiffing.’ He is also always busied to keep, by strong and 
frequent inhalations, the water of his mouth from overflowing, and 
his eyes have a look of anxious impotence. He wowld do with all 
his heart, but he knows he dares not. The conversation of the 
man is much as I anticipated—a forest of thoughts, some true, 
many false, more part dubious, all of them ingenious in some 
degree, often in a high degree. But there is no method in his 
talk: he wanders like a man sailing among many currents, whither- 
soeyer his lazy mind directs him; and, what is more unpleasant, 
he preaches, or rather soliloquises. He cannot speak, he can only 
tal-k (so he names it). Hence I found him unprofitable, even 
tedious; but we parted very good friends, I promising to go back 
and see him some evening—a promise which I fully intend to 
keep. I sent him a copy of ‘Meister,’ about which we had some 
friendly talk. I reckon him a man of great and useless genius: a 
strange, not at all a great man. 


~ 
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While Carlyle was studying the leaders of literature in 
London with such indifferent satisfaction, the family at 
Mainhill were busy over his own first book. Never had 
Goethe’s novel found its way into a stranger circle than 
this rugged, unlettered Calvinist household. But they 
had all strong natural understandings. Young and old 
alike read it, and in their way appreciated it, the mother 
most of all. 


John Carlyle to Thomas Carlyle. 
Mainhill: June 24. 

You did well to send our father the neckerchief and tobacco 
with the spluichan, for he was highly pleased at the sight of 
them. The shawl, our mother says, suits very well, though she 
has no particular need of one at present. She bids me tell you 
she can never repay you for the kindness you have all along 
shown her, and then she has advices about religion to give you, 
the best of gifts in her estimation that she has to offer. She is 
_ sitting here as if under some charm, reading ‘Meister,’ and has 
nearly got through the second volume. Though we are often re- 
peating honest Hall Foster’s denouncement against readers of 
‘novels,’ she still continues to persevere. She does not relish 
the character of the women, and especially of Philina: ‘They 
are so wanton.’ She cannot well tell what it is that interests 
her. I defer till the next time I write to give a full account of 
the impression it has made upon us all, for we have not got it 
fairly studied yet. We are unanimous in thinking it should suc- 
ceed. 


The Bullers were still uncertain about their future 
movements. One day they were to take a house at 
Boulogne, the next to settle in Cornwall, the next to re- 
main in London, and send Carlyle with the boys into the 
country. As a temporary measure, ten days after his ar- 
rival he and Charles found themselves located in lodgings 
at Kew Green, which Carlyle soon grew weary of and 
Charles Buller hated; while Carlyle, though he appre- 
ciated, and at times even admired, Mrs. Buller’s fine quali- 
ties, was not of a temper to submit to a woman’s caprices. 


Kew Green. 18] 


To John Carlyle. 


Kew Green: June 24, 1824. 

The Bullers are essentially a cold race of people. They live in 
the midst of fashion and external show. They love no living crea- 
ture. Our connection, therefore, has to sit a little loosely. I at- 
tach no portion of my hopes or thoughts of affection towards 
them ; they noneto me. Nevertheless, I have engaged to go with 
them whithersoever they list for the next three months. After 
that, with regard to the French project, I shall pause before de- 
ciding. Indeed, so fitful and weather-cock-like in their proceed- 
ings are they, that it is very possible the whole scheme of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer may be abandoned long before the time for trying 
it comes round. Meanwhile, Mrs. B. has settled us here for a fort- 
night only in lodgings, and we have begun our studies. Itisa 
pleasant village. We are within a bowshot of a Royal Palace, 
close by the south bank of the Thames, about six miles to the 
westward of London. A village here is not what it is with you. 
Here it is a quantity of houses scattered over a whole parish, each 
cluster connected with the rest by lanes of trees, with meadows 
and beautiful greens interspersed, sometimes ponds and lakes and 
hedges of roses, and commons with sheep and cuddies grazing on 
them. Many of the houses belong to rich people, and the whole 
has a very smart and pleasing air. Such is the village of Kew, 
especially the Green, the part of it which lies on the south side of 
the river, connected by the bridge with Kew proper. We form 
part of the periphery of an irregular square, measuring, perhaps, 
two furlongs in diagonal, intersected with one large and many foot 
roads, and into portions by thick, low, painted wooden palings, 
with breaks in it to admit the freest ingress and egress. The par- 
ish church, with its cluster of gravestones, stands a little to the 
right of our windows. Beyond it the northwest corner of the 
square is occupied by the Palace and the barracks of soldiers. 
This, with the many barges and lighters of the river, and the 
shady woods and green places all around, makes the place very 
pretty. What is better, our lodging seems to be very respecta- 
ble. I have a good, clean, quiet bed, and the landlady, Mrs. 
Page, and her pretty granddaughter (sweet Anne Page), almost 
become as dead women every time we speak to them, so reveren- 
tial are they and so prompt to help. 


Mrs. Page was unlike the dames who had driven Car. 
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lyle so distracted in Edinburgh, and the contrast between 
the respectful manners of English people and the hard 
familiarity of his countrywomen struck him agreeably. 
Time and progress have done their work whether for 
good or evil, and it would at present be difficult to find 
reverential landladies either at Kew Green or anywhere 
in the British dominions; Kew Green has become vulgar- 
ised, and the grace has gone from it ; the main points of 
the locality can be recognised from Carlyle’s picture, but 
cockneys and cockney taste are now in possession. The 
suburban sojourn came to an early end, and with it Car- 
lyle’s relations with Mr. Buller and his family. He de- 
scribes the close of the connection in words which did not 
express his deliberate feeling. He knew that he owed 
much to Mrs. Buller’s kindness; and her own and Mr. 
Buller’s regard for him survived in the form of strong 
friendship to the end of their lives. But he was irritated 
at the abruptness with which he conceived that he had 
been treated. He was proud and thin-skinned. His next 
letter is dated from Irving’s house at Pentonville, which 
was again immediately opened to him, and contains the 
history of the Buller break-up, and of a new acquaintance 
which was about to take him to Birmingham. 


4 Myddelton Terrace, Pentonville: July 6, 1824. 

My dear Mother,—I suppose you are not expecting to hear from 
me so soon again, and still less to hear the news I have got to tell 
you. The last letter was dated from Kew Green; there will be 
no more of mine dated thence. Last time I was complaining of 
the irresolute and foolish fluctuations of the Bullers : I shall never 
more have reason to complain of them and their proceedings. I 
am now free of them for ever and a day. I mentioned the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between ‘the fair Titania’ (as 
the Calcutta newspapers called her) and myself on the subject of 
her hopeful son, and how it was arranged that we should live to- 
gether till October, and then see about proceeding to Boulogne, 
in France, or else abandoning our present engagement altogether. 
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The shifting and trotting about which she managed with so total 
a disregard to my feelings, joined to the cold and selfish style of 
the lady’s general proceedings, had a good deal disaffected me ; 
and when, in addition to all this, I reflected that nothing perma- 
nent could result from my engagement with them, and considered 
the horrid weariness of being in seclusion from all sense and seri- 
ousness, in the midst of sickness on my own part, mingled with 
frivolous and heartless dissipation on theirs, I had well nigh 
silently determined not to go to Boulogne, or even to stay with 
the people though they remained in England. My determination 
was called for sooner than I had anticipated. After a week spent 
at Kew in the most entire tedium, by which my health had begun 
to deteriorate rapidly, but which I determined to undergo with- 
out repining till October, Mrs. Buller writes me a letter signify- 
ing that they must know directly whether I would go with them 
to France or not; that if I could not, the boy might be sent to 
prepare for Cambridge; and that if I could, we must instantly 
decamp for Royston, a place in Hertfordshire about fifty miles off. 
I replied that the expected time for deciding was not yet arrived, 
but that if they required an immediate decision, of course there 
was nothing for it but to count on my declining the offer. Next 
day we met in town by appointment; there seemed to be the best 
understanding in the world betwixt us ; it was agreed that I should 
quit them—an arrangement not a little grievous to old Buller and 
his son, but no wise grievous to his wife, one of whose whims was 
Cambridge University, in which whim, so long as she persists, 
she will be ready to stake her whole soul on the fulfilment of it. 
Buller offered me twenty pounds for my trouble. With an excess 
of*generosity which Iam not quite reconciled to since I thought 
of it maturely, I pronounced it to be too much, and accepted of 
ten. The old gentleman and I shook hands with dry eyes. Mrs. 
Buller gave me one of those ‘Good mornings’ with which fashion- 
able people think it right to part with friends and foes alike. 
Charlie was in a passion of sadness and anger, to be forgotten 
utterly in three hours, and I went my way and they saw me no 
more. Such is my conclusion with the Bullers. I feel glad that 
I have done with them; their family was ruining my mind and 
body. I was selling the very quintessence of my spirit for 200. a 
year. Twelve months spent at Boulogne in the midst of drivelling 
and discomfort would have added little to my stock of cash, and 
fearfully diminished my remnant of spirits, health, and affection. 
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The world must be fronted some time, soon as good as syne} 
Adieu, therefore, to ancient dames of quality, that flaunting, 
painting, patching, nervous, vapourish, jigging, skimming, scold- 
ing race of mortals.' Their clothes are silk, their manners courtly, 
their hearts are kipper. I have left the Bullers twelve months 
sooner than they would have parted with me had I liked. Iam 
glad that we have parted in friendship; very glad that we are 
parted at all. She invited me to a rout (a grand, fashionable 
affair) next night. I did not go a foot length. I want to have no 
further trade with her or hers, at least except in the way of cold 
civility ; for as to what affection means I do not believe there is 
one of them that even guesses what it means. Her sister, indeed 
(Mrs. Strachey),” likes me; but she is as opposite as day from 
night. 

Thus you see, my dear mother, I am as it were once more upon 
the waters. I got my trunks hither last night, after having kept 
them just one week at Kew, and paid fourteen shillings for the 
trip to and fro. So much for haying a spirited commander like 
Titania. I am settled with Irving, who presses me to stay with 
him all winter. That I certainly will not do, though I honour 
the kindness that prompts even an invitation of this sort. Irving 
and I are grown very intimate again, and have had great talking 
matches about many things. He speaks in glorious language of 
the wonderful things I am to accomplish here, but my own views 
are much more moderate. 

Meanwhile let me assure you that I have not been so happy for 
a long while. Iam at no loss for plans of proceeding, nor is the 
future overcast before me with any heavy clouds that I should 
feel or fear. Iam once more free; and I must be a weak genius 
indeed if I cannot find an honest living in the exercise of my fac- 
ulties, independently of favour from anyone. My movements for 
a while must be rather desultory. My first is to be northward. 
Among the worthy persons whom I have met with here isa Mr. 
Badams, a friend of Irving’s, a graduate in medicine, though his 


? Poor Mrs. Buller! a year back ‘one of the most fascinating women he had 
ever met.’ She was about forty, and probably had never flaunted, Paes 
or patched in her life. 

? Of this lady he says in another letter: ‘My chief favourite is Mrs. Stra- 
chey, a sister of Mrs. Buller; but she is serious and earnest and religious and 
affectionate, while the other is light, giddy, vain, and heartless, She and J 
will be sworn friends by and by.’ 
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business is in chemical manufactures in Birmingham, where I 
understand he is rapidly realising a fortune. This man, one of 
the most sensible, clear-headed persons I have ever met with, 
seems also one of the kindest. After going about for a day or 
two talking about pictures and stomach disorders, in the cure of 
which he is famous, and from which he once suffered four years 
of torment in person, what does the man do but propose that I 
should go up to Birmingham and live for a month with him, that 
he might find out the make of me and prescribe for my unfortu- 
nate inner man. I have consented to go with him. I understand 
he keeps horses, &c., and is really the frank hospitable fellow he 
seems. Of his skill in medicine I augur favourably from his gen- 
eral talent, and from the utter contempt in which he holds all 


sorts of drugs as applied to persons in my situation. Regimen ° 


and exercise are his specifics, assisted by as little gentlest medi- | 


cine as possible; on the whole I think I never had such a chance 

for the recovery of health. I intend to set off in about a week. 

‘There is a fine coach that starts from our very door, and carries 
one up between seyen in the morning and seven at night for one 
guinea. Iam going to take books and read and ride and stroll 
about Birmingham, and employ or amuse myself as seemeth best. 
Sometimes I think of beginning another translation, sometimes of 
setting about some original work. ‘Meister,’ I understand, is 
doing very well. Jack tells me you are reading ‘ Meister.’ This 
surprises me. If I did not recollect your love for me, I should 
not be able to account for it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A.D. 1824. AT. 29. 


CARLYLE was now once more his own master, adrift from 
all engagements which made his time the property of 
others, and without means or prospect of support save 
what his pen could earn for him. Miss Welsh had ex- 
pected with too sanguine ignorance that when his first 
writings had introduced him to the world, the world 
would rush forward to his assistance; that he would be 
seized upon for some public employment, or at worst 
would be encouraged by a sinecure. The world is in no 
such haste to recognise a man of original genius. Unless 
he runs with the stream, or with some one of the popular 
currents, every man’s hand is at first against him. Rivals 
challenge his pretensions; his talents are denied ; his aims 
are ridiculed; he is tried in the furnace of criticism, and 
it is well that it should be so. A man does not know 
himself what is in him till he has been tested; far less 
can others know; and the metal which glitters most on 
the outside most often turns out to be but pinchbeck. A 
longer and more bitter apprenticeship lay upon Carlyle 
than even he, little sanguine as he was, might at this time 
have anticipated. His papers on Schiller had been well 
received and were to be collected into a volume; a con- 
temptuous review of ‘ Meister’ by De Quincey appeared 
in the ‘London Magazine,’ but the early sale was rapid. 
He had been well paid for the first specimens of jewels 
which he had brought out of the German mines. An 
endless vein remained unwrought, and the field was for 
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the present his own. Thus he went down to Birmingham 
to his friend with a light heart, anxious chiefly about his 
health, and convinced that if he could mend his digestion, 
all else would be easy for him. Birmingham with its 
fiery furnaces and fiery politics was a new scene to him, 
and was like the opening of some fresh volume of human 
life. He has given so full a history of his experiences 
when he was Mr. Badams’ guest that there is no occasion 
to dwell upon it. The visit lasted two months instead of 
one. His first impression of the place, as he described it 
in a letter to his brother, is worth preserving as a speci- 
men of his powers of minute word-painting, and as a de- 
scription of what Birmingham was sixty years ago. 


To John Carlyle. 
Birmingham: August 10, 1824. 

Birmingham I have now tried for a reasonable time, and I can- 
not complain of being tired of it. As a town it is pitiful enough 
—a mean congeries of bricks, including one or two large capital- 
ists, some hundreds of minor ones, and, perhaps, a hundred and 
twenty thousand sooty artisans in metals and chemical produce. 
The streets are ill-built, ill-paved, always flimsy in their aspect— 
often poor, sometimes miserable. Not above one or two of them 
are payed with flagstones at the sides ; and to walk upon the little 
egg-shaped, slippery flints that supply their places is something 
like a penance. Yet withal it is interesting from some of the com- 
mons or lanes that spot or intersect the green, woody, undulating 
environs to view this city of Tubal Cain. Torrents of thick smoke, 
with ever and anon a burst of dingy flame, are issuing from a thou- 
sand funnels. ‘A thousand hammers fall by turns.’ You hear 
the clank of innumerable steam-engines, the rumbling of cars and 
vans, and the hum of men interrupted by the sharper rattle of 
some canal-boat loading or disloading ; or, perhaps, some fierce 
explosion when the cannon founders are proving their new-made 
ware. I haveseen their rolling-mills, their polishing of teapots, 
and buttons, and gun-barrels, and fire-shovels, and swords, and 
all manner of toys and tackle. I have looked into their iron 
works where 150,000 men are smelting the metal in a district a 
few miles to the north; their coal-mines, fit image of Avernus; 
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their tubs and vats, as large as country churches, full of copperas 
and aqua fortis and oil of vitriol; and the whole is not without its 
attractions, as well as repulsions, of which, when we meet, I will 
preach to you at large. 


But all the while Carlyle’s heart was in Scotland, at 
Haddington—and less at Haddington than at Mainhill. 
The strongest personal passion which he experienced 
through all his life was his affection for his mother. 
She was proud and wilful, as he. He had sent her, or 
offered her, more presents, and she had been angry with 
him. She had not been well, and she was impatient of 
doctors’ regulations. 


To Mrs. Carlyle, Mainhill. 
Birmingham: August 29, 1824. 

I must suggest some improvements in your diet and mode of 
life which might be of service to you, who I know too well have 
much to suffer on your own part, though your affection renders 
you so exclusively anxious about me. You will say you cannot be 
fashed. Oh, my dear mother, if you did but think of what value 
your health and comfort are to us all, you would never talk so. 
Are we not all bound to you, by sacred and indissoluble ties ? Am 
I not so bound more than any other? Who was it that nursed me 
and watched me in frowardness and sickness from the earliest 
dawn of my existence to this hour ?—My mother. Who is it that 
has struggled for me in pain and sorrow with undespairing dili- 
gence, that has for me been up early and down late, caring for me, 
labouring for me, unweariedly assisting me ?—My mother. Who 


is the one that never shrunk from me in my desolation, that never 


tired of my despondencies, or shut up by a look or tone of impa- 


_tience the expression of my real or imaginary griefs? Who is it 


that loves me and will love me for ever with an affection which no 


chance, no misery, no crime of mine can do away ?—It is you, my 


mother. As the greatest favour that I can beg of you, let me, now 
that I have in some degree the power, be of some assistance in 
promoting your comfort. It were one of the achievements which 
I could look back upon with most satisfaction from all the stages 
of my earthly pilgrimage, if I could make you happier. Are we 
not all of us animated by a similar love to you? Why then will 
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you spare any trouble, any cost, in what is valuable beyond aught 
earthly to every one of us? 


Eight weeks were passed with Badams, without, how- 
ever, the advantage to Carlyle’s health which he had 
looked for. There had been daily rides into the country, 
visits to all manner of interesting places—Hadley, War. 
wick, and Kenilworth. The society had been interesting, 
and Badams himself all that was kind and considerate. 
But the contempt of ‘drugs’ which he had professed in 
London had been rather theoretic than practical; and the 
doses which had been administered perhaps of themselves 
accounted for the failure of other remedies. At the be- 
ginning of September an invitation came to Carlyle to 
join the Stracheys at Dover. The Irvings were to be of 
the party. Irving needed rest from his preaching. Mrs. 
Irving had been confined and had been recommended sea 
air for herself and her baby. The Stracheys and Miss 
Kirkpatrick had taken a house at Dover; the Irvings had 
lodgings of their own, but were to live with their friends, 
and Carlyle was to be included in the party. Mrs. Stra- 
chey was a very interesting person to him, still beautiful, 
younger than Mrs. Buller, and a remarkable contrast to 
her. Mrs. Buller was a sort’ of heathen; Mrs. Strachey 
was earnestly religious. ‘She is as unlike Mrs. Buller,’ 
Carlyle told his mother, ‘as pure gold is to gilt copper ; 
she is an earnest, determined, warm-hearted, religious 
matron, while the other is but a fluttering patroness of 
routs and operas.’ An invitation to stay with her had 
many attractions for him. He wished to go, but was un- 
decided. The last letter from Birmingham was on Sep- 
tember 18. 

To John Carlyle. 

Badams and I go on very lovingly together. He calls me 
‘philosopher’ by way of eminence; and I discuss and overhaul, 
and dissect all manners of subjects with him. A closer acquaint- 
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ance diminishes the sublimity, but scarcely the pleasing quality of 
his character. A certain tendency to paint en beau, a sort of gas- 
conading turn in describing his own achievements and purposes, 
is all the fault I can discover in him; his kindheartedness, his 
constant activity, and good humour are more and more apparent. 
In spite of all his /ong-bow propensities (his running away with the 
harrows, as our father would call it) he is a man of no ordinary 
powers, nor has he any particle of dishonesty in his nature, how- 
ever he may talk. In fact, if I admire the man less than I once 
expected, I like him more. Strange that so many men should say 
the thing that is not without perceptible temptation! Hundreds 
do it out of momentary vanity—Frank Dickson and many others. 
It is the poorest of all possible resources in this world of make- 
shifts; thou and I will never try it. 

With regard to health, it often seems to me that I am better 
than I have been for several years, though scarcely a week passes 
without a relapse for a while into directly the opposite opinion. 

‘Ihe truth is, it stands thus: I have been bephysicked and be- 
drugged. I have swallowed, say about two stoupfuls of castor oil 
| since I came hither: unless I dose myself with that oil of sorrow 
| every fourth day, I cannot get along at all. . . . My resources are 
‘more numerous than they have been, and I am free to use them. 
Am I a man and can do nothing to ameliorate my destiny? Hang 
it, I will set up house in the country and take to gardening and 
translating, before I let it beat me. In general I am not unhappy 
—of late I have begun to grudge being so long idle. ‘Schiller’ 
is almost at a stand. I have been thinking of it and preparing 
improvements, but the Taylor creature is slow asa snail....I 
wrote to Irving stating in distant terms a proposal to board with 
him through winter. He has not answered me, but I expect daily 
that he will. If he consent, I shall go with him and Mrs. Strachey 
to Dover. If not, I think hardly. My better plan will be to go 
to London and take lodgings till this pitiful book is off my hands, 
then return to the North or stay in London as I reckon best. 


The journey back on the coach through the midland 
counties, which in late September are usually so beauti- 
ful, was spoilt by bad weather. On his way, however, 
Carlyle saw Stratford, and was long enough in the town 
to form a clear picture of it. His letters are the journal 
of his experiences. 
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To John Carlyle. 
London : September 27, 1824. 

Taking leave of Badams, who strictly charged me to come back 
for another month till he had completed his doctorial and castor 
oil system with me, I left the city of Tubal Cain on Thursday 
morning. My passage was of a mixed character. Some of Bad- 
ams’s drugs had not prospered with me, and I fell below par in 
point of health. The morning also was damp and the day proved 
rainy. To complete the matter it cleared up just when I had 
shifted my place to the interior of the vehicle, and exchanged the 
sight of High Wycombe and the lawns of Buckinghamshire for 
the inane prattle of a little black-eyed pretty blue-stocking Gene- 
vese, my sole travelling companion; so that when they set me 
down in Oxford Street, falsely said by the rascal guard to be the |! {°" 
nearest point to Pentonville, from which it was three miles dis- ‘ 
tant—Lad Lane being only one—I fell somewhat out of humour, 
a dissonance of spirit which increased to loud jarring as I followed 
my stout and fieet porter, who strode lustily along under cloud of 
night, through labyrinthine streets and alleys, with my portman- 
teau dangling at his back, and a travelling bag to balance it in 
front. Tramp, tramp, amidst the rattling of wains and coaches, 
and the unearthly cries of fruiterers and oystermen and piemen 
and all the mighty din of London, till I verily thought he would 
never reach a point of the city which my eyes had seen before. 4 

Nevertheless, I had not been without my enjoyments on the 
road. I had got another glance of the heart of ‘merry England,’ 
with its waving knolls and green woody fields and snug hamlets 
and antique boroughs and jolly ale-drinking, beef-eating people. 
. .. It was not without some pleasurable imaginations that I 
saw Stratford-upon-Avon, the very hills and woods which the boy 
Shakespeare had looked upon, the very church where his dust re- 
poses, nay, the very house where he was born; the threshold over 
which his staggering footsteps carried him in infancy ; the very 
stones where the urchin played marbles and flogged tops... . 
It is a small grim-looking house of bricks, bound, as was of old 
the fashion, with beams of oak intersecting the bricks which are 
built into it and fill up its interstices as the glass does in a win- 
dow. The old tile roof is cast by age, and twisted into all varie- 
ties of curvature. Half the house has been modernised and made 
a butcher’s shop. The street where it stands is a simple-looking, 
short, everyday village street, with houses mostly new, and con- 
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sisting, like the Shakespeare house, of two low stories, or rather a 
story and a half. Stratford itself is a humble, pleasant-looking 
place, the residence as formerly of woolcombers and other quiet 
artisans, except where they have brought an ugly black canal ae 
it, and polluted this classical borough by the presence of lighters 
or trackboats with famished horses, sooty drivers, and heaps of 
coke and coal. It seems considerably larger and less showy than 
Annan. Shakespeare, Breakspeare, and for aught it know sundry 
other spears, are still common names in Warwickshire. I was 
struck on my arrival at Birmingham by a sign not far from Bad- 
ams’s, indicating the abode of William Shakespeare, boot and 
shoe maker, which boots and shoes the modern Shakespeare also 
professed his ability to mend ‘cheapand neatly.’ Homer, I after- 
wards discovered, had settled in Birmingham as a button maker. 
But I must not wander thus, or I shall never have done. Of 
Oxford, with its domes and spires and minarets, its rows of shady 
trees, and still monastic edifices in their antique richness and in- 
tricate seclusion, I shall say nothing till I see you. I must rather 
hasten to observe that I found the orator at Pentonville sitting 
sparrowlike, companionless, in—not on—the housetop aione. 
His wife had left him, and had taken all the crockery and bedding 
and other household gear along with her. He extended to me the 
right hand of fellowship notwithstanding, and even succeeded in 
procuring me some genial tea with an egg, only half rotten, which, 
for a London egg, is saying much. . . . By-and-by, one Hamil- 
ton, a worthy and accomplished merchant from Sanquhar, came 
in and took me with him to his lodgings and treated me comfort- 
ably ; and there, in a splendid bed, I contrived, in spite of agita- 
tion from within, and noise and bugs from without, to get six 
hours of deep slumber. Next morning I was fitter to do business. 
On leaving Birmingham I had felt uncertain whether I should 
go to Dover with the Orator or not ; and I had partly determined 
to be regulated in my yea or no by his acceptance or rejection of 
my proposal to board with him while in London. On coming to 
discuss the subject I soon discovered that his reverence was em- 
barrassed by a conflicting proposal (to board at a very high rate 
some medical youth from Glasgow) which was not yet decided on, 
and was consequently in the way of any definite arrangement with 
me. The good priest—for with all his vanities and affectations 
he is really a good man, an excellent man, as men go—puckered 
up his face and eyebrows in much distress, and was just commenc- 
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ing with various articulate and inarticulate preparations, when I, 
discovering rapidly how the matter stood, begged him to consider 
my proposal unmade, and never to say, or even think, one other 
word upon the subject. The puckers disappeared at this an- 
nouncement, but were succeeded by a continuous cloud of gloom 
and regret as he set about advising me to go with him to Dover, 
and to put off the consideration of lodging and all such matters 
till my return. After much canvassing I assented, upon the pro- 
viso of my being allowed to bear my own share of the expense, 
and to be his fellow-lodger and not his guest. With this salve to 
my pride, which I already almost begin to despise as a piece of 
cold selfishness, we struck the bargain that he should set out on 
Monday, and I should follow whenever my business was con- 
cluded. 

The ‘business ’ I could have in London may well surprise you ; 
it was (alas! it is) the most pitiful that ever man had: nothing 
but the collecting of a few books for the completing of my poor 
‘Schiller.’ You cannot think what trotting to and fro I have had 
to get a book or two of the most simple character. Messrs. Taylor 
and Henry pay me somewhere on the verge of 90/. down upon the 
nail for this book, the day when it is published. In about ten 
weeks from this date I expect to be free of London, to have ascer- 
tained how it will suit me, what hopes, what advantages it offers, 
and- to decide for continuance or departure as shall seem to me 
best. If my health improve I shall be for remaining, especially if 
I can fasten upon any profitable employment; if not, scarcely. 
About the ultimatum I am by no means low-spirited, not often 
even dumpish. I feel pretty confident that I can recover my 
health in some considerable degree, perhaps wholly. If not here 
—elsewhere. While this is in progress I can at the worst trans- 
late for the London or Edinburgh market; and if I were well, I 
feel that some considerable desire to write might arise within me. 
I might, like Archy Halliday, ‘fin’ a kind of inclination to bark, 
and certainly there is no want of game. A miserable scrub of an 
author, sharking and writing ‘articles’ about town like Hazlitt, 
De Quincey, and that class of living creatures, is a thing which, as 
our mother says, ‘I canna be.’ Nor shallI need it. I have fifty 
better schemes. 

As to not boarding with Irving, I hardly regret it now that it is 
past. His house would scarcely have been a favourable place for 
studying any science but the state of religion in general, and that 
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of the Caledonian chapel in particular, as managed by various 
elders, delegates, and other nondescript personages. A very af- 
fected and not very beautiful sister of ——’s is also to stay with 
them through the winter. Her I might have found it a task to 
love. ‘Pray, Mr. Carlyle,’ said she, in a mincing, namby-pamby 
tone, the night she arrived, when I was sitting with my powers of 
patience screwed to the sticking place, being in truth very miser- 
able and very much indisposed to make complaints; ‘ Pray, Mr. 
Carlyle, are you really sick now, or is it only fanciful?’ ‘Fancy, 
ma’am, fancy, nothing more,’ said I, half-turning round, and imme- 
diately proceeding with some other topic, addressed to some other 
member of the company. Besides, Irving has asqueaking brat of 
ason, ‘who indeed brings us many blessings,’ but rather inter- 
rupts our rest at night. Bad luck to his blessings compared with 
natural rest! In short, I shall be more completely master in my 
own. lodgings. 


Carlyle himself was not an inmate whom any mistress 
not directly connected with him would readily welcome 
into her household ; so it was well perhaps for all parties 
that the proposed arrangement was abandoned. The Do- 
ver visit, however, was accomplished, and the unexpected 
trip to Paris which grew out of it. For this, too, the 
reader is mainly referred to the ‘Reminiscences,’ which 
need no correction from contemporary letters; and to 
which those letters, though written when the scenes were 
fresh, can still add little, save a further evidence of the 
extreme accuracy of his memory. But there is a humour- 
ous description of the gigantic Irving and his new-born 
baby, a pleasant sketch of others of the party, and an in- 
teresting account of the state of English farming and the 
English labourer, as Carlyle saw both before the days of 
economic progress. These, and some vivid pictures of the 
drive through France, justify a few extracts. 

To James Carlyle, Mainhiil. 
Dover: October 4. 


My dear Father,—I arrived in this corner of the seagirt land in 
the dusk of a bright and sharp autumnal day. There has been no 
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fixed arrangement in our plans as yet. Mrs. Irving with her in- 

fant had come down with a Miss Kirkpatrick, a cousin of Mrs. 

Strachey, in whose kind house we are all living till the rest 

arrive, when the Iryings and I shall evacuate the place and seek 

lodgings of our own. I expect to be very snug and comfortable 

while here. The sea-bathing seems to agree with me as well as , 
ever, and the people are all anxious to treat me as a kind of estab- | 
lished invalid, whose concerns are to be attended to as a prime | 
object. 

The young Miss Kirkpatrick, with whom I was already ac- 
quainted, is a very pleasant and meritorious person—one of the 
kindest and most modest I have ever seen. Though handsome 
and young and sole mistress of 50,000/., she is meek and unassum- 
ing as a little child. She laughs in secret at the awkward ex- 
travagances of the Orator; yet she loves him as a good man, and 
busies herself with nothing so much as discharging the duties 
of hospitality to us all... . Of Irving, I have much kindness 
towards me to record. I like the man, asI did of old, without 
respecting him much less or more. He has a considerable turn 
for displays, which in reality are sheer vanity, though he sincerely 
thinks them the perfection of Christian elevation. But in these 
things he indulges very sparingly before me, and any little 
glimpses of them that do occur I find it easy without the slightest 
ill-nature arising between us to repress. We talk of religion and 
literature and men and things, and stroll about and smoke cigars, 
a choice stock of which he has been presented with by some 
friend. J reckon him much improved since winter. The fashion- 
able people have totally left him, yielding like feathers and flying 
chaff to some new ‘centre of attraction.’ ‘The newspapers also are 
silent, and he begins to see that there was really nothing super- 
natural in the former hurly-burly, but that he must content him- 
self with patient welldoing, and liberal, though not immoderate, 
success ; not taking the world by one fierce onslaught, but by pa- 
tient and continual sapping and mining, as others do. 

I for one am sincerely glad that matters have taken this change. 
I consider him a man of splendid gifts and good intentions, and 
likely in his present manner of proceeding to be of much benefit 
to the people among whom he labours. His Isabella also is a 
good, honest-hearted person and an excellent wife. She is very 
kind to me, and though without any notable gifts of mind or man- 
ners or appearance, contrives to be in general extremely agree- 
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able. Irving and she are sometimes ridiculous enough at present 
in the matter of their son, a quiet wersh gorb of a thing, as all 
children of six weeks are, but looked upon by them as if it were a 
cherub from on high. The concerns of ‘him’ (as they emphati- 
cally call it) occupy a large share of public attention. Kitty Kirk- 
patrick smiles covertly, and I laugh aloud at the earnest devoted- 
ness of the good Orator to this weighty affair. ‘Isabella,’ said he 
the other night, ‘I would wash him, I think, with warm water to- 
night,’ a counsel received with approving assent by the mother, 
but somewhat objected to by others. I declared the washing and 
dressing of him to be the wife’s concern alone ; and that, were I in 
her place, I would wash him with oil of vitriol if I pleased, and 
take no one’s counsel in it. 

When Mrs. Strachey comes I expect some accession of enjoy- 
ment. She has taken a great liking to me, and is any way a sin- 
gularly worthy woman. I had a very kind note from her this day. 

Kent is a delightful region, fertile and well cultivated, watered 
with clear streams, sufficiently and not excessively besprinkled 
with trees, and beautifully broken with inequalities of surface. 
The whole country rests on chalk. They burn this mineral in 
kilns and use it as lime. In its native state it lies in immense 
masses, divided into strata or courses by lumps of flint distributed 
in parallel seams. The husbandry in Kent is beyond that in many 
counties in England, but a Scottish farmer would smile at many 
parts of it. They plough with five horses and two men (one 
ca-ing), and the plough has wheels. Many a time have I thought 
of Alick with his Lothian tackle and two horses setting these in- 
efficient loiterers to the right about. Yet here they are much 
better than in Warwickshire, where farming may be said to be an 
unknown art, where the fields are sometimes of half an acre, and 
of all possible shapes but square, and a threshing mill is a thing 
nearly unheard of. Here a fifth part of the surface is not covered 
with gigantic and ill-kept fences ; but they grow their wheat and 
their beans and their hops on more rational principles. In all 
cases, however, the people seem to realize a goodly share of solid 
comfort. The English hind has his pork (often raw) or his beef, 
with ale and wheaten bread three times a day, and wears a ruddy 
and substantial look, see him where you will. I have looked into 
the clean, brick-built, tile-flagged little cottages, and seen the 
people dining, with their jug of ale, their bacon, and other ware, 
and a huge loaf, like a stithy clog, towering over it all. It is 
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pleasant to see everyone so well provided for. There is nothing 
like the appearance of want to be met with anywhere. 


To Miss Welsh, little dreaming of the relations between 
herself and Irving, Carlyle was still more dramatic in his 
sketches of the Orator. Miss Welsh, as she told him after- 
wards, had purposely misled him on this subject. 


October 5.—The Orator is busy writing and bathing, persuading 
himself that he is scaling the very pinnacles of Christian senti- 
ment, which in truth, with him, are little more than the very pin- 
nacles of human vanity rising through an atmosphere of great 
native warmth and generosity. I find him much as he was before, 
and I suppose always will be, overspread with secret affectations, 
secret to himself, but kind and friendly and speculative and dis- 
cursive as ever. It would do your heart good to look at him in 
the character of dry nurse to his first-born, Edward. Oh that you 
saw the Giant with his broad-brimmed hat, his sallow visage, and 
his sable, matted fleece of hair, carrying the little pepper-box of 
a creature folded in his monstrous palms along the beach, tick 
ticking to it, and dandling it, and every time it stirs an eyelid 
grinning horribly a ghastly smile, heedless of the crowds of petri- 
fied spectators that turn round in long trains, gazing in silent ter- 
ror at the fatherly leviathan ; you would laugh for twelve months 
after, every time you thought of it. And yet it is very wrong to 
laugh if one could help it. Nature is very lovely: pity she should 
ever be absurd. On the whole I am pleased with Irving, and 
hope to love him and admire him and laugh at him as long as I 
live. There is a fund of sincerity in his life and character which in 
these heartless, aimless days is doubly precious. The cant of re- 
ligion, conscious or unconscious, is a pitiable thing, but not the 
most pitiable. It often rests upon a groundwork of genuine, earnest 
feeling, and is, I think, in all except its very worst phases, prefer- 
able to that poor and mean spirit of contemptuous persiflage which 
forms the staple of fashionable accomplishment so far as I can 
discern it, and spreads like a narcotic drench over all the better 
faculties of the soul. 


Mrs. Strachey came down after a few days. The little 
party was always together—walking on the beach or read- 
ing Fletcher’s ‘ Purple Island.’ Mrs. Strachey herself was 
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in full sympathy with Irving, if no one else was. Then 
her husband came, who was especially wanting in sym- 
pathy. The difference of sentiment became perceptible. 
The French coast lay invitingly opposite. The weather 
was beautiful. A trip to Paris was proposed and instantly 
decided on. Mr. Strachey, Miss Kirkpatrick, and Carlyle 
were to go. Mrs. Strachey and the Irvings were to stay 
behind. A travelling carriage was sent across the Chan- 
nel, post-horses were always ready on the Paris road, and 
Carlyle, who had but left Scotland for the first time four 
months before, and had been launched an entire novice 
into the world, was now to be among the scenes so long 
familiar to him as names. They went by Montreuil, Ab- 
beville, Nampont, with Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey’ as 
a guide book, when Murray was unknown. ‘They saw the 
Cathedral at Beauvais, for which Carlyle did not care at 
all; they saw French soldiers, for which he cared a great 
deal. He himself could speak a little French ; Strachey, 
like most Englishmen, almost none. Montmorency re- 
minded him of Rousseau. From Montmartre they looked 
down on Paris: ‘not a breath of smoke or dimness any- 
where, every roof and dome and spire and chimney-top 
clearly visible, and the skylights sparkling like diamonds.’ 
‘T have never,’ he says, ‘since or before, seen so fine a 
{view of a town.’ Carlyle, who could see and remember so 
much of Stratford, where he stayed only while the coach 
changed horses, coming on Paris fresh, with a mind like 
wax to receive impressions, yet tenacious as steel in pre- 
‘serving them, carried off recollections from his twelve 
‘days’ sojourn in the French capital which never left him, 
and served him well in after years when he came to write 
about the Revolution. He saw the places of which he had 
read. He saw Louis Dix-huit lying in state, Charles Dix, 
Legendre (whose Geometry he had translated for Brew- 
ster), the great Laplace, M. de Chezy the Persian profes 
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sor. He heard Cuvier lecture. He went to the Théitre 
Frangais, and saw and heard Talma in ‘(idipe.’ He lis- 
tened to a sermon at Ste. Geneviéve. A more impressive 
sermon was a stern old gray-haired corpse which he saw 
lying in the Morgue. He saw the French people, and the 
ways and works of them, which interested him most of all. 
These images, with glimpses of English travellers, were 
all crowded into the few brief days of their stay; the 
richest in new ideas, new emotions, new pictures of human 
life, which Carlyle had yet experienced. 

From the many letters which he wrote about it, I select 
one to his brother John. 


To John Carlyle. 
Dover: November 7. 

My expedition to Paris was nearly as unexpected to myself as 
the news of it will be to you. Strachey, a little bustling, logic- 
chopping, good-hearted, frank fellow, came down to Dover three 
weeks ago, and finding himself, I suppose, rather dull in the re- 
gion of the Cinque Ports, and tempted, moreover, by the persua- 
sions of his cousin Kitty, as well as by the daily sight of the 
French coast, he determined at last on a journey thither, and 
after infinite pleadings and solicitations I was prevailed upon to 
be of the party. They were to travel in their own carriage, Kitty 
and her maid inside, Strachey on the coach-box to see the coun- 
try. The additional expense for me would be nothing; it would 
be so pleasant, and would do me so much good. In fine, after a 
world of perplexities and miscalculations and misadventures, I 
haying first half consented, then wholly refused, then again con- 
sented, we at length all assembled by different routes on the sands 
of Boulogne in the afternoon of Thursday gone a fortnight, and 
set off with the utmost speed of three lean horses of the poste 
royale for Paris. After adventures and mistakes which will keep 
us laughing many a winter night when thou and I meet, we 
reached the capital on Saturday about four o’clock, and forthwith 
established ourselves in the Hotel de Wagram, and proceeded to 
the great purpose of our journey—the seeing of the many sights 
with which the metropolis of France abounds beyond any other 
spot on the surface of the earth. By degrees we got into proper 
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train, and everything went on wonderfully well. Strachey and I 
went out singly or in company to purvey for dinners and break- 
fasts in the cafés and restaurateur establishments, &c. 

Sated at length with wonders, we left Paris last Wednesday, 
and after a not unprosperous journey arrived here yesterday after- 
noon. Irving and his household had left Dover a few hours be- 
fore.1 On the whole I cannot say I regret this jaunt. I have 
seen many strange things which may people my imagination with 
interesting forms, and, perhaps, yield some materials for reflection 
and improvement. France, as it presented itself to me on a most 
cursory survey, seemed a place rather to be looked at than tarried 
in. Oh that I had space to paint to you the strange pilgarlic fig- 
ures that I saw breakfasting over a few expiring embers on roasted 
apples, ploughing with three ponies, with ploughs like peat bar- 
rows, or folded together in long trough-shaped wicker carts, wear- 
ing night caps, and dresses of blue calico, with a black stump of 

‘a pipe stuck between their jaws, and a drop hanging at their long 
thin noses, and faces puckered together into the most weepy mouse 
aspect; or the women riding on cuddies with wooden saddles; or 
the postilions with their leather shovel hats and their boots like 
moderate churns; often blind of one eye or broken-legged, and 
always the coolest liars in existence. But better than all was our 
own mode of treating them; and Strachey’s French when he 
scolded the waiters and hosts of the inns. ‘C’est bien imposant’ 
(said he at Beauvais), ‘c’est une rascalité, vous dis-je; vous avez 
chargé deux fois trop ; vous étes,’ &c. To all which they answered 
with the gravity of judges passing the sentence of death: ‘Mon- 
sieur, c’est impossible; on ne vous surfait nullement; on ne,’ &e. 
“Out est les chevaux,’ shrieked he at the end of every post. ‘ Vont 
venir, monsieur,’ said they. Kitty and I were like to split with 
laughing. At length Strachey himself gave up the cause entirely 
and took to speaking French English without disguise. When a 
man asked him for ‘quelque chose a boire; je vous ai conduit 
trés-bien,’ Strachey answered, without looking at him, ‘Nong! 
vous avez drivé devilish slow,’ which suited just as well. 

Of Paris I shall say nothing till we meet. It is the Vanity Fair 
of the Universe, and cannot be described in many letters. With 
few exceptions the streets are narrow and crowded and unclean, 
the kennel in the middle, and a lamp hanging over it here and 


1In the Reminiscences he says that he found Irving still at Dover. This is 
the single error of fact which I have detected. 
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there on a rope from side to side. There are no footpaths, but an 
everlasting press of carriages and carts and dirty people hastening 
to and fro among them, amidst a thousand gare-gares and sacrés 
and other oaths and admonitions; while by the side are men 
roasting chestnuts in their booths, fruitshops, wineshops, barbers ; 
silk merchants selling @ prix juste (without cheating), restaura- 
teurs, cafés, traiteurs, magasins de bonbons, billiard-tables, estami- 
nets (gin-shops), débits de tabac (where you buy a cigar for a half- 
penny and go out smoking it), and every species of dépét and 
entrepot and magasin for the comfort and refreshment of the phy- 
sical part of the natural man, plying its vocation in the midst of 
noise and stink, both of which it augments by its produce and by 
its efforts to dispose of it. The Palais Royal is a spot unrivalled 
in the world, the chosen abode of vanity and vice, the true palace 
of the tigre-singes (tiger-apes), as Voltaire called his countrymen, 
a place which I rejoice to think is separated from me by the girdle 
of the ocean, and never likely to be copied in the British Isles. I 
dined in it often, and bought four little bone étwis (needle-cases) 
at a france each for our four sisters at Mainhill. It is a sort of 
emblem of the French character, the perfection of the physical 
and fantastical part of our nature, with an absence of all that is 
solid and substantial in the moral, and often in the intellectual 
part of it. Looking-glasses and trinkets and fricassees and gam- 
ing tables seem to be the life of a Frenchman; his home is a 
place where he sleeps and dresses ; he lives in the salon du restau- 
rateur on the boulevard, or the garden of the Palais Royal. Every 
room you enter, destitute of carpet or fire, is expanded into bound- 
lessness by mirrors ; and I should think about fifty thousand dice- 
boxes are set a rattling every night, especially on Sundays, within 
the walls of Paris. There the people sit and chatter and fiddle 
away existence as if it were a raree show, careless how it go on so 
they have excitement, des sensations agréables. Their palaces and 
picture-galleries and triumphal arches are the wonder of the 
earth, but the stink of their streets is considerable, and you can- 
not walk on them without risking the fracture of your legs or 
neck. 

But peace to the French! for here I have no room to express 
even my ideas about them, far less to do them any justice. Suf- 
fice it to observe that I contrived to see nearly all that could be 
seen within twelve days, and to carry off as much enjoyment as it 
was possible for sights to afford me at the expense of about five 
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pounds sterling. I saw the Louvre gallery of pictures, the Tuil- 
eries palace, the Jardin des Plantes, the churches and cemeteries, 
and all that could be seen. I saw Talma the actor, and almost 
touched His Most Christian Majesty Charles X. What was most 
interesting, I heard Baron Cuvier deliver his introductory lecture 
on comparative anatomy. Cuvier himself pleased me much: he 
seems about fifty, with a fair head of hair growing grey, a large 
broad, not very high head, a nose irregularly aquiline, receding 
mouth, peaked chin, blue eyes, which he casts upwards, pucker- 
ing the eyebrows with a look of great sweetness and wisdom ; 
altogether the appearance of an accomplished, kind, and gentle- 
manly person. His lecture lasted an hour and a half. I made 
out nine-tenths of it, and thought it very good and wonderfully 
fluent and correct for an extempore one. Nay, what do you think? 
I made bold to introduce myself to Legendre, and was by him 
taken to a sitting of the Institute, and presented to Dupin, the 
celebrated traveller in England. Here alsoI saw Laplace and 
Lacroix, and Poisson the mathematician, and Vauquelin and 
Chaptal and Thénard the chemists, and heard Majendie read a 
paper. Dupin would have introduced me to Laplace and others, 
an honour which I declined, desiring only to impress myself with 
a picture of their several appearances. 


Such was Carlyle’s sudden visit to Paris—an incident 
of more importance to him than he knew at the moment. 
He complained before and he complained after of the 
hardness of fortune to him; but fortune in the shape of 
friends was throwing in his way what very few young 
men better connected in life have the happiness of so 
early falling in with. The expedition created no small 
excitement at Mainhill. The old people had grown up 
under the traditions of the war. For a son of theirs to 
go abroad at all was almost miraculous. When they 
heard that he was gone to Paris, ‘all the stoutness of their 
hearts’ was required to bear it. 


It matters little to the sufferers (wrote his brother Alexander) 
whether their evils are real or imaginary. Our anxiety was 
groundless, but this did little help till your letter to Jack arrived, 
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We had inquired at the post-office every day for more than a fort- 
night before it came, and every new disappointment was, espe- 
cially to our anxious mother, reason sufticient for darkening still 
deeper the catalogue of her fears about your welfare. I really 
believe that two or three days more of silence would have drivem 
her distracted well nigh. She had laid aside singing for more 
than a fortnight; and even the rest of the women, if they ate 
tempted to sing or indulge in laughing, were reproached with un- 
becoming lightness of heart. But, thanks to heaven, we are all 
of us to rights again; and you have crossed and re-crossed the 
blue ocean—yea, visited the once-powerful kingdom of the great 
Napoleon, at whose frown Europe crouched in terror. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A.D. 1824. ABT. 29. 


Tur holiday was over. Carlyle returned to London with 
the Stracheys, and settled himself in lodgings in South- 
hampton Street, near Irving. Here at any rate he in- 
tended to stay till Schiller was off his hands complete in 
the form of the book. That accomplished, the problem 
of his future life remained to be encountered. What was 
he to do? He was adrift, with no settled occupation. To 
what should he turn his hand? Where should he resolve 
to live? He had now seen London. He had seen Bir- 
mingham with its busy industries. He had seen Paris. 
He had been brought into contact with English intellec- 
tual life. He had conversed and measured strength with 
some of the leading men of letters of the day. He knew 
that he had talents which entitled him to a place among 
the best of them. But he was sick in body, and mentally 
he was a strange combination of pride and self-deprecia- 
tion. He was free as air, but free only, as it seemed to 
him, because of his insignificance,—because no one wanted 
his help. .Most of us find our course determined by cir- 
cumstances. We are saved by necessity from the infirmity 
of our own wills. No necessity interfered with Carlyle. 
He had the world before him with no limitations but his 
poverty, and he was entirely at sea. So far only he was 
determined, that he would never sell his soul to the Devil, 
never speak what he did not wholly believe, never do what 
in his inmost heart he did not feel to be right, and that he 
would keep his independence, come what might. 
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As old Quixote said (he wrote at this time), and as I have often 
said after him, if it were but a crust of bread and a cup of water 
that Heaven has given thee, rejoice that thou hast none but them 
to thank for it. A man that is not standing on his own feet in re- 
gard to economical affairs soon ceases to be a man at all. Poor 
Coleridge is like the hulk of a huge ship—his masts and sails and 
rudder have rotted quite away. 


Literature lay open. Nothing could hinder a man there 
save the unwillingness of publishers to take his wares ; but 
of this there seemed to be no danger. ‘ Meister’ seemed 
to becoming to a second edition ; the ‘ Schiller,’ such parts 
of it as had as yet appeared, had been favourably noticed ; 
and Schiller’s own example was specially encouraging. 
Schiller, like himself, had been intended for the ministry, 
had recoiled from it, had drifted, as he had done, into the 
initial stages of law, but had been unable to move in pro- 
fessional harness. Schiller, like himself again, had been 
afflicted with painful chronic disease, and, though it killed 
him early, his spirit had triumphed over his body. At 
the age at which Carlyle had now arrived, Schiller’s name 
was known in every reading household in Germany, and 
his early plays had been translated into half the languages 
in Europe. Schiller, however, more fortunate than he, 
possessed the rare and glorious gift of poetry. Carlyle 
had tried poetry and had consciously failed. He had in- 
tellect enough. He had imagination—no lack of that, 
and the keenest and widest sensibilities; yet with a true 
instinct he had discovered that the special faculty which 
distinguishes the poet from other men, nature had not 
bestowed upon him. He had no correct metrical ear ; the 
defect can be traced in the very best of his attempts, 
whether at translation or at original composition. He could 
shape his materials into verse, but without spontaneity, and 
instead of gaining beauty they lost their force and clear- 
ness. His prose at this time was, on the other hand, su 
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premely excellent, little as he knew it. The sentences in 
his letters are perfectly shaped, and are pregnant with 
meaning. The more impassioned passages flow in rhythmi- 
cal cadence like the sweetest tones of an organ. The style 
of the ‘Life of Schiller’ is the style of his letters. He 
was not satisfied with it; he thought it ‘ wretched,’ ‘ bom- 
bastic,’ ‘not in the right vein.’ It was in fact simple. 
' Few literary biographies in the English language equal it 
for grace, for brevity, for clearness of portraiture, and ar- 
tist-like neglect of the unessentials. Goethe so clearly 
recognised its merits, that in a year or two it was to be 
translated under his direction into German, and edited 
with a preface by himself. While England and Scotland 
were giving Carlyle at best a few patronising nods, soon 
to change to anger and contempt, Goethe saw in this young 
unknown Scotchman the characteristics of a true man of 
genius, and spoke of him ‘as a new moral force, the ex- 
tent and effects of which it was impossible to predict.’ 

The rewriting and arranging of the ‘Life of Schiller’ 
was more tedious than Carlyle expected. It was done at 
last, however, published and paid for. A copy was sent 
to Mainhill, with a letter to his mother. 

T have at last finished that miserable book, on account of which 
I have been scolding printers and running to and fro like an evil 
spirit for the last three weeks. The ‘Life of Schiller’ is now 
fairly off my hands. I have not put my name to it, not feeling 
anxious to have the syllables of my poor name pass through the 
mouths of cockneys on so slender an occasion, though, if anyone 
lay it to my charge, I shall see no reason to blush for the hand I 
had in it. Sometimes of late I have bethought me of some of 
your old maxims about pride and vanity. I do see this same 
vanity to be the root of half the evil men are subject to in life. 
Examples of it stare me in the face every day. 

The pitiful passion under any of the thousand forms which it 
assumes never fails to wither out the good and worthy parts of a 
man’s character, and leave him poor and spiteful, an enemy to his 
own peace and that of all about him. There never was a wiser 
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doctrine than that of Christian humility, considered as a correc- 
tive for the coarse unruly selfishness of man’s nature. I know 
you will read the ‘Schiller’ with attention and pleasure. It con- 
tains nothing that I know of but truth of fact and sentiment, .ud 
I have always found that the honest truth of one mind had a cer- 
tain attraction in it for every other mind that loved truth honestly. 
Various quacks, for instance, have exclaimed against the imniw- 
rality of ‘Meister;’ and the person whom it delighted above all 
others of my acquaintance was Mrs. Strachey, exactly the most 
religious, pure, and true-minded person among the whole number. 
A still more convincing proof of my doctrine was the satisfaction 
you took in it. 


The ‘Schiller’ was as welcome at Mainhill as ‘ Meister’ 
had been, but I have anticipated the completion of it. It 
was not finished till the middle of the winter, all which 
time Carlyle was alone in his London lodgings. His per- 
sonal history from the time of his return from Dover is 
told in his letters. 


To Mrs. Carlyle, Mainhiil. 


23 Southampton Street, Pentonville : 
November 12, 1824. 

The Stracheys took me with them in their carriage to Shooter’s 
Hill, and I made my way to the hospitable mansion of the Orator 
at Pentonville by various coaches as I best could. Next morning 
no entreaties for delay could detain me. I set out in quest of 
lodgings, determined to take no rest till I had found some place 
which I could call my own, where I might at last collect my scat- 
tered thoughts and see what yet remained to me to be accom- 
plished or avoided. I found the task of seeking lodgings less 
abominable than I used to reckon it in Edinburgh. Irving and 
his wife went with me to one or two till I got into the way, after 
which I dismissed them, and proceeded on the search myself. 
Ere long I landed in Southampton Street, a fine, clean, quiet spot, 
and found a landlady and a couple of rooms almost exactly such 
as I was wanting. 

Here I have fixed my abode for a space, and design to set 
seriously about remodelling my affairs. On the whole I am happy 
that I have got into a house of my own where I am lord and 
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master, and can manage asI like without giving an account to 
anyone. Irving could not take me to board in his house, having 
engaged to admit one Parker from Glasgow (at a very high rate), 
who is coming here to study law. Indeed, after inspecting the 
state of his internal economy, I more than ceased to desire it. 
He himself is of rough and ready habits, and his wife is not by 
any means the pink of housekeepers. For one like me their 
house and table would have suited but indifferently in point of 
health, and their visitors and other interruptions would have sadly 
interfered with my standing business. Irving’s kind and inter- 
esting conversation was the only thing that tempted me, and even 
this for the present could not have been got. The Orator’s whole 
heart and soul seem for a while to have been set on two solitary 
objects—the Caledonian Chapel and the squealing brat of a child 
which his dear Isabella brought him three months ago. This 
smallest and wershest of his Majesty’s subjects the worthy preacher 
dandles and fondles and dry-nurses and talks about in a way that 
is piteous to behold. He speculates on the progressive develop- 
ment of his senses, on the state of his bowels, on his hours of rest, 
his pap-spoons and his hippings. He asks you twenty times a day 
(me he dares not ask any longer) if ke is nota pretty boy. He 
even at times attempts a hideous chaunt to the creature by way of 
lullaby. Unhappy gord/ I have wished it farther than I need 
repeat at present. Its mewing used to awaken me at night. Its 
history keeps me silent by day. Now that I am gone from its 
sphere I can wish it well as the offspring of my friend, whom after 
all I do not like much the worse that he is over-fond and foolish 
as a father. In my present situation, too, I can enjoy all that is 
enjoyable in his company and friendship. This house is within 
three minutes’ walk of his, where I design to be a frequent visitor. 
They have been kind friends to me. I were a worthless creature 
to forget them. 

I expect to pass my time neither unpleasantly nor unprofitably 
in this city. I have people enough here whom I wish to see and 
may see. Some of them are attractive by their talent and knowl- 
edge, several by their kindness. The Stracheys I have found to 
be friendly in a high degree. Mrs. Montagu (Irving’s ‘noble 
lady,’ whom I do not like as well as Mrs. S.), had a note lying for 
me in Dover inviting me in very warm and high-flown terms to 
come and live with them. The Bullers are here at present; they 
sent inviting me by Arthur their son to come and dine with them 
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to-day. I would not dine with the King. But I engaged to go 
and take tea. Badams predicts that I will come back to him; but 
this I do not expect. 


London pleased Carlyle less as he knew it better. 


To John Carlyle. 


23 Southampton Street: November 20, 1824. 

Allen of York is here at present, setting up a sort of ‘ Asylum.’ 
He wishes me to go out and live with him at his house in Epping 
Forest. He will board me and a horse for 40/. a year! That 
scheme will not answer. There is folly enough within my reach 
already without going to seek it among the professedly insane. 
Perhaps I may go and stay with him a week or so when I have fin- 
ished the writing of this book. I have yet made but little prog- 
ress in my survey of London. The weather has been very un- 
propitious, and I have had many things to do. I have several 
persons (Mis. Montagu, Mrs. Strachey, Procter, &c.) whom I call 
on now and then, and might far oftener if I found it useful. They 
are kind persons, particularly the first two; but for rational em- 
ployment of my mind in their company there is but very little. 
People of elevated minds and clear judgment seem to be as rare 
here as in the North. Anything approaching to a great char- 
acter is a treasure I have yet to meet with. Yet suchis life. The 
little that is good in it we ought to welcome, and forget how much 
better it might have been when we think how much worse it gen- 
erally is. These two women and their families treat me as if I 
were a near relation, not a wandering stranger. I feel their kind- 
ness, and hope yet to profit more by it. Basil Montagu, the hus- 
band, was described to me as a philosopher. [I find him to be an 
honest-hearted —— goose. Happy Irving, who sees in all his 
friends the pink of human excellence; and when he has found the 
nakedness of the land, can turn him round and seek a fresh sup- 
ply. He is still fighting away as valiantly as ever—nursing and 
preaching. His popularity is growing steadier, and I think will 
ultimately settle into something comfortable and accordant with 
the nature of things. 

The fashionable people have long ago forgot that he exists; 
and our worthy preacher has discovered, fortunately not too late, 
that many things since the Reformation haye been more surpris- 
ing than to grow a London lion for the space of three little 


Vou, I.—14 
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months. I am glad with all my heart that this insane work is 
over. Irving is becoming known to men at large as he is. The 
sceptical and literary people find that he is not a quack ; and they 
honour him, or at least let him live at peace. There are many 
persons of warm hearts and half-cultivated heads who love him 
and admire him, and I think will stand by him firmly. All that 
have ever known him in private must and do like him. Delivered 
from the gross incense of preaching popularity, Irving will culti- 
vate his mind in peace ; and may ray out a profitable mixture of 
light and darkness upon a much wider public than he has yet ad- 
dressed by writing. After all he is a brave fellow—among the 
best, if not the very best, whom I have met in life. Success to 
him! for though I laugh at him, I were a dog if I did not love 
him. Speak not of his popularity. Your words will be interpreted 
to mean, not that it is growing rational, but that it is over. At 
present I reckon the appearance of it better than it has ever been. 


The correspondence with Miss Welsh had continued 
regularly since Carlyle left Scotland. Letters written un- 
der such circumstances are in their nature private, and so 
must for the most part remain. Miss Welsh, however, was 
necessarily a principal element in any scheme which Car- 
lyle might form for his future life, and to her his views 
were exposed without the smallest reserve. The pensions 
or sinecures of which her too sanguine expectation had 
dreamt, he had known from the first to be illusions. He 
must live, if he lived at all, by his own hand. He had 
begun to think that both for body and mind London was 
not the place for him. He had saved between two and 
three hundred pounds, beyond what he had spent upon his 
brothers. His tastes were of the simplest. The plainest 
house, the plainest food, the plainest dress, was all that he 
wanted. The literary men whom be had met with in the 
metropolis did not please him. Some, like Hazlitt, were 
selling their souls to the periodical press. Even in Camp- 
bell and Coleridge the finer powers were dormant or para- 
lysed, under the spell it seemed of London and its influences. 
Southey and Wordsworth, who could give a better account 
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of their abilities, had turned their backs upon the world 
with its vain distinctions and noisy flatteries, and were 
living far away among the lakes and mountains. Carlyle 
was considering that he, too, would be better in Annan- 
dale. He would take a farm and stock it. His brother 
Alexander would manage it for him, while he could study 
and write. From these two sources, means sufticient 
could easily be provided for a simple and honourable ex- 
istence. Before taking any decided step, however, it was 
necessary to consult the person who had promised to be 
his wife when he should find himself in a condition to 
maintain her in tolerable comfort. It is possible—though 
speculations of an interested kind influenced Carlyle as 
little as they ever influenced any man—that among their 
resources he had calculated her fortune would pass for 
something. There had been no occasion for her to tell 
him precisely the disposition which she had made of it. 
He had written to her effusively, and she had laughed at 
him. She had been afterwards slightly unwell, and had 
expressed penitence for her levity. 


To Miss Welsh. 


23 Southampton Street, Pentonville: November —. 

Your sickness I have striven to make light of. I will not let 
myself believe that it is more than temporary; and the serious 
mood you partly owe to it is that in which to me you are far most 
interesting. 

Do not mock and laugh, however gracefully, when you can help 
it. For your own sake I had almost rather see you sad. It is the 
earnest, affectionate, warm-hearted, enthusiastic Jane that I love. 
The acute, sarcastic, clear-sighted, derisive Jane I can at best but 
admire. Is it not a pity that you had such a turn that way? 
‘Pity rather that the follies of the world, and yours among the 
number, Mr. Quack, should so often call for castigation.’ Well, 
well! Be it so, then. A wilful man, and still more a wilful 
woman, will have their way. . . . Now let us turn over a new leaf 
—a new leaf in the paper, and still more in the subject. I am 
meditating with as rigid an intensity as ever on the great focus of 
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all purposes at present—the arranging of my future life. Here is 
no light business, and no want of eagerness in me to see it done. 
As yet I have made no way, or very little; but already I am far 
happier than I was, from the mere consideration that my destiny, 
with all its manifold entanglements, perplexing and tormenting 
as they are, is now submitted to my own management. Of my 
projects I can give no description. They fluctuate from day to 
day, and many of them are not of a kind to be explained in writ- 
ing. One item lies at the bottom of almost any scheme I form. 
It is determination to have some household of my own; some 
abode which I may be lord of, though it were no better than the 
Cynic’s tub; some abiding home which I may keep myself in 
peace by the hope of improving—not of changing for another. I 
have lived too long in tents a wandering Bedouin, the fruit of my 
toils wasted or spent in the day that witnessed them. Iam sick 
and must recover ; and if so, sickness itself provides the helps for 
getting out of it. Till then my mind lies spell-bound, the best of 
my talents (bless the mark) shut up even from my own poor view, 
and the thought of writing anything beyond mere drudgery is 
vain. I see all this, but I also see the plan of conquering it if it 
can be conquered. I must settle myself down within reach of 
Edinburgh or London. I must divide my time between mental 
and bodily exercises. If the latter could be turned to profit, could 
be regularly fixed and ordered by necessity of any kind, I should 
regard the point as gained. Had I land of my own, I should in- 
stantly be tempted to become a—farmer! Laugh outright! But 
it is very true. I think how I should mount a horseback in the 
grey of the morning and go forth like a destroying angel among 
my lazy hinds,! quickening every sluggish hand, cultivating and 
cleaning, tilling and planting, till the place became a very garden 
round me. In the intermediate hours I could work at literature ; 
thus compelled to live according to the wants of nature, in one 
twelvemonth I should be the healthiest man in three parishes, 
and then, if I said and did nothing notable, it were my own blame 
or nature’s only. 

This you say is Utopian dreaming, not the sober scheme of a 
man in his senses. I am sorry for it—sorry that nothing half so 


1'This is like his ‘sluttish harlots’ at Kinnaird. How did he know that his 
hinds would be lazy ? But vehement language, which implied nothing but the 
impatience and irritability of his own mind, was as characteristic of Carlyle 
as it was of Johnson. 
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likely to save me comes within the circuit of my capabilities. A 
sinecure! God bless thee, my darling! I could not touch a 
sinecure though twenty of my friends should volunteer to offer 
it. Keineswegs. It is no part of my plan to eat the bread of idle- 
ness so long as I have the force of a sparrow left in me to procure 
the honest bread of industry. Irving, too! good Irving! His 
thoughts are friendly, but he expresses them like a goose. ‘Help 
me to the uttermost’? If he can help himself to get along the 
path through life, it is all that I shall ask of him. If his own 
shins are safe at the journey’s end (a point on which there are 
many doubts), let him hang a votive tablet up and go to bed in 
peace. I shall manage mine. There is no use in ‘helps.’ The 
grown-up man that cannot be his own help ought to solicit his 
discharge from the Church militant, and turn him to some middle 
region by the earliest conveyance. For affection, or the faintest 
imitation of it, a man should feel obliged to his very dog. But 
for the gross assistances of patronage or purse, let him pause be- 
fore accepting them from anyone. Let him utterly refuse them 
except from beings that are enshrined in his heart of hearts, and 
from whom no chance can divide him. It is the law in Yarmouth 
that every herring hang by its own head. Except in cases singu- 
larly wretched or singularly happy, that judicious principle I 
think should also govern life. 


A few days later he writes again : 


Irving advises me to stay in London; partly with a friendly feel- 
ing, partly with a half-selfish one, for he would fain keep me near 
him. Among all his followers there is none whose intercourse 
can satisfy him. Any other than him it would go far to disgust. 
Great part of them are blockheads, a few are fools. There is no 
rightly intellectual man among them. He speculates and specu- 
lates, and would rather have one contradict him rationally, than 
gape at him with the vacant stare of children viewing the Grand 
Turk’s palace with his guards—all alive! He advises me, not 
knowing what he says. He himself has the nerves of a buffalo, 
and forgets that I have not. His philosophy with me is like a 
gill of ditch-water thrown into the crater of Mount Adtna. A mil- 
lion gallons of it would avail me nothing. 

On the whole, however, he is among the best fellows in London, 
by far the best that I have met with. Thomas Campbell has a far 
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clearer judgment, infinitely more taste and refinement, but there 
is no living well of thought or feeling in him. His head is a shop, 
not a manufactory; and for his heart, it is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. I saw him for the second time the other night. I viewed 
him more clearly and in a kindlier light, but scarcely altered my 
opinion of him. He is not so much a man as the editor of a maga- 
zine. His life is that of an exotic. He exists in London, as most 
Scotchmen do, like a shrub disrooted and stuck into a bottle of 
water. Poor Campbell! There were good things in him too, but 
fate has pressed too heavy on him, or he has resisted it too weakly. 
His poetic vein is failing, or has run out. He has a Glasgow wife, 
and their only son is in a state of idiotey. Isympathised with 
him, I could have loved him, but he has forgot the way to love. 
Procter here has set up house on the strength of his writing facul- 


_ties, with his wife, a daughter of the Noble Lady. He is a good- 
| natured man, lively and ingenious, but essentially a small. Col- 


eridge is sunk inextricably in the depths of putrescent indolence. 
Southey and Wordsworth have retired far from the din of this 
monstrous city ; so has Thomas Moore. Whom have we left? The 
dwarf Opium-eater, my critic in the ‘London Magazine,’ lives here 
in lodgings, with a wife and children living, or starving, on the 
scanty produce of his scribble far off in Westmoreland. He car- 
ries a laudanum bottle in his pocket, and the venom of a wasp in 
his heart. A rascal ( ), who writes much of the blackguardism 
in ‘ Blackwood,’ has been frying him to cinders on the gridiron of 
‘John Bull.’ Poor De Quincey! He had twenty thousand pounds, 
and a liberal share of gifts from nature. Vanity and opium haye 
brought him to the state of ‘dog distract or monkey sick.’ IfI 
could find him, it would give me pleasure to procure him one 
substantial beefsteak before he dies. Hazlitt is writing his way 
through France and Italy. The ginshops and pawnbrokers bewail 
his absence. Leigh Hunt writes ‘wishing caps’ for the ‘Exam- 
iner,’ and lives on the lightest of diets at Pisa. But what shall I 
say of you, ye ——, and ——, and , and all the spotted fry 
that ‘report’ and ‘get up’ for the ‘ public press,’ that earn money 
by writing calumnies, and spend it in punch and other viler ob- 
jects of debauchery? Filthiest and basest of the children of men! 


_ My soul come not into your secrets; mine honour be not united 
_ unto you! ‘Good heavens!’ I often inwardly exclaim, ‘and is this 
| the literary world?’ This rascal rout, this dirty rabble, destitute 


not only of high feeling and knowledge or intellect, but even of 
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common honesty! The very best of them are ill-natured weak- 
lings. They are not red-blooded men at all. They are only things 
for writing articles. But I have done with them for once. In 
railing at them let me not forget that if they are bad and worth- 
less, I, as yet, am nothing; and that he who putteth on his har- 
ness should not boast himself as he who putteth it off. Unhappy 
souls! perhaps they are more to be pitied than blamed. I do not 
hate them. I would only that stone walls and iron bars were con- 
stantly between us. 

Such is the literary world of London; indisputably the poorest: , 
part of its population at present. 


While in this humour with English men of letters, Car- 
lyle was surprised and cheered by a letter from one of the 
same calling in another country, the man whom above all 
others he most honoured and admired, Goethe himself. 
He had sent a copy of his translation of ‘ Meister’ to Wei-} 
mar, but no notice had been taken of it, and he had ceased 
to expect any. ‘It was like a message from fairyland,’ he 
said. He could at first scarcely believe ‘that this was the 
real hand and signature of that mysterious personage whose 
name had floated through his fancy like a sort of spell 
since his boyhood, whose thoughts had come to him in 
maturer years almost with the impressiveness of reve- 
lations.’ An account of this angel visitation, with a copy 
of the letter itself, was forwarded to Mainhill. 


To John Carlyle. 


Southampton Street : December 18. 

The other afternoon, as I was lying dozing in a brown study 
after dinner, a lord’s lackey knocked at the door and presented 
me with a little blue parcel, requiring for it a note of delivery. I 
opened it, and found two pretty stitched little books, and a letter 
from Goethe! I copy it and send it for your edification. The 
patriarchal style of it pleases me much :— 

‘My dearest Sir,—If I did not acknowledge on the spot the ar- 
rival of your welcome present, it was because I was unwilling to 


1 The translation is mine; Carlyle copied the letter as it was written. 
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send you an empty acknowledgment merely, but I purposed to 
add some careful remarks on a work so honourable to me. 

‘My advanced years, however, burdened as they are with many 
indispensable duties, have prevented me from comparing your 
translation at my leisure with the original text—a more difficult 
undertaking, perhaps, for me than for some third person thor- 
oughly familiar with German and English literature. Since, how- 
ever, I have at the present moment an opportunity, through the 
Lords Bentinck, of forwarding this note safely to London, and at 
the same time of bringing about an acquaintance between yourself 
and the Lord B. which may be agreeable to both of you, I delay 
no longer to thank you for the interest which you have taken 
in my literary works as well as in the incidents of my life, and 
to entreat you earnestly to continue the same interest for the 
future also. It may be that I shall yet hear much of you. I 
send herewith a set of poems which you will scarcely have seen, 
but with which I venture to hope that you will feel a certain 
sympathy. 

‘With the most sincere good wishes, 

‘Your most obedient, 
‘J. W. Gortus.’ ! 


1In Goethe’s German : — 

‘Wenn ich, mein werthester Herr, die gliickliche Ankunft Ihrer willkom- 
menen Sendung nicht ungesiumt anzeigte, so war die Ursache dass ich nicht 
einen leeren Empfangschein ausstellen, sondern itiber Ihre mir so ehrenvolle 
Arbeit auch irgend ein gepriiftes Wort beyzufiigen die Absicht hatte. 

‘Meine hohen Jahre jedoch mit so vielen unabwendbaren Obliegenheiten 
immerfort beladen, hinderten mich an einer ruhigen Vergleichung Ihrer Bear- 
beitung mit dem Originaltext, welches vielleicht fiir mich eine schwerere 
Aufgabe seyn méchte, als fiir irgend einen dritten der deutschen und eng- 
lischen Literatur griindlich Befreundeten. Gegenwiirtig aber, da ich eine 
Gelegenheit sehe durch die Herren Grafen Bentinck gegenwiirtiges Schreiben 
sicher nach London zu bringen, und zugleich beiden Theilen eine angenehme 
Bekanntschaft zu verschaffen, so versiiume nicht meinen Dank fiir Thre so 
innige Theilnahme an meinen literarischen Arbeiten, sowohl als an den 
Schicksalen meines Lebens, hierdurch treulich auszusprechen ; und Sie um 
Fortsetzung derselben auch fir die Zukunft angelegentlich zu ersuchen. 
Vielleicht erfahre ich in der Folge noch manches von Ihnen, und iibersende 
zugleich mit diesem eine Reihe von Gedichten welche schwerlich zu Ihnen 
gekommen sind, von denen ich aber hoffen darf, dass sie Ihnen einiges Interesse 
abgewinnen werden. 

‘Mit den aufrichtigsten Winschen, 
‘ Ergebenst, 
‘J. W. GorTus,’ 
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This is the first of several letters which Carlyle received 
from Goethe; the earliest token of the attention which he 
had commanded from the leader of modern literature, an 
attention which deepened into regard and admiration when 
the ‘Life of Schiller’ reached Goethe’s hands. The ac- 
quaintance which was to prove mutually interesting came 
of course to nothing. Carlyle heard no more of the ‘ Lord 
Bentinck.’ The momentary consequence which attached 
to him as the correspondent of the poet-minister of the 
Duke of Weimar disappeared in England, where he 
seemed no more than an insignificant struggling individ- 
ual, below the notice of the privileged circles. 

The annals of this year, so eventful in Carlyle’s history, 
may close with a letter to him from the poor farm-house 
in Annandale. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 


Mainhill: December 18, 1824. 

Dear Son,—I take this opportunity to thank you for your un- 
varying kindness, though I fear it will hardly read. But never 
mind ; I know to whom I am writing. Itis a long time since we 
had a sight of each other; nevertheless I am often with you in 
thought, and I hope we shall meet at a throne of grace where 
there is free access to all who come in faith. Tell me if thou 
readest a chapter often. If not, begin; oh, do begin! How do 
you spend the Sabbath in that tumultuous city? Oh! remember 
to keep it holy ; this you will never repent. I think you will be 
saying, ‘Hold, mother!’ but time is short and uncertain. Now, 
Tom, the best of boys thou art to me! Do not think I am melan-~ 
choly, though I so speak. Be not uneasy on my account. I have 
great reason to be thankful. I am quite well, and happy too when 
I hear from London and Edinburgh. And pray do not let me 
want food: as your father says, I look as if I would eat your let- 
ters. Write everything and soon—I look for one every fortnight 
till we meet. I grudge taking up the sheet, so I bid thee good. 
night, and remain 

Your affectionate mother, 
Marcarer CARLYLE. 
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You are very wise, we seriously think, in determining to live in 
the country, but how or where I do not pretend to say ; perhaps 
in some cottage with a grass park or cow attached to it for the 
nonce, and our mother or Mag for housekeeper. Or what say you 
of farming (marrying, I dare not speak to you about at all)? 
There are plenty of farms to let on all sides of the country. But 
tell me: are the warm hearts of Mainhill changed? or are they 
less anxious to please? I guess not. Yet after all, I do often 
think that you would be as comfortable here as anywhere. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A.D. 1825. AST. 30. 


Gortur’s letter was more than a compliment. Goethe, 
who did not throw away his words in unmeaning polite- 
nesses, had noticed Carlyle; and notice was more welcome 
from such a source than if it had come from ministers or 
kings. The master had spoken approvingly. The disci- 
ple was encouraged and invigorated. He had received an 
earnest that his intellectual career would not be a wholly 
unfruitful one. Pleasant as it was, however, it did not 
help the solution of the pressing problem, what was he 
immediately to do? The prospect of a farm in Scotland 
became more attractive the more he thought of it. Free- 
dom, fresh air, plain food, and the society of healthy, 
pious people, unspoilt by the world and its contagion— 
with these life might be worth having and might be turned 
to noble uses. He had reflected much on his engagement 
with Miss Welsh. He had felt that perhaps he had done 
wrong in allowing her to entangle herself with a person 
whose future was so uncertain, and whose present schemes, 
even if realised successfully, would throw her, if she mar- 
ried him, into a situation so unlike what she had antici- 
pated, so unlike the surroundings to which she had been 
accustomed. In his vehement way he had offered to re- 
lease her if she wished it; and she had unhesitatingly 
refused. As little, however, was her ambition gratified 
with the prospect of being mistress of a Scotch farm. She 
had mocked at his proposal. She had pointed out with 
serious truth his own utter unfitness for a farmer’s occu- 


J 
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pation. She had jestingly told him that she had land of 


_ her own at Craigenputtock. The tenant was leaving. If 


| he was bent on trying, let him try Craigenputtock. He 


took her jest in earnest. Why should he not farm Craigen- 
puttock? Why should not she, as she was still willing 
to be his life companion, live with him there? Her father 
had been born in the old manor-house, and had intended 


to end his days there. To himself the moorland life 


would be only a continuance of the same happy mode of 
existence which he had known at Mainhill. In such a 
household, and in the discharge of the commonest duties, 
he had seen his mother become a very paragon of women. 
He did not understand, or he did not wish to understand, 
that a position which may be admirably suited to a person 
who has known no other, might be ill-adapted to one who 
had been bred in luxury and had never known a want un- 
cared for. The longer he reflected on it, the more desira- 
ble the plan of taking Craigenputtock appeared to him to 
be. 
To Miss Welsh. 


Pentonville: Jan. 9, 1825. 

I trust that the same cheerful spirit of affection which breathes 
in every line of your last charming letter still animates you, and 
disposes you kindly towards me. I have somewhat to propose to 
you which it may require all your love of me to make you look 
upon with favour. If you are not the best woman in the world, it 
may prove a sorry business for both of us. 

You bid me tell you how I have decided—what I mean to do. 
It is you that must decide. I will endeavour to explain to you 
what I wish ; it must rest with you to say whether it can ever be 
attained. You tell me you have land which needs improvement. 
Why not work on that? In one word, then, will you go with me? 
Will you be my own forever? Say yes, and I embrace the pro- 
ject with my whole heart. I send my brother Alick over to rent 
that Nithsdale farm for me without delay ; I proceed to it the mo- 
ment I am freed from my engagements here ; I labour in arrang- 
ing it, and fitting everything for your reception ; and the instant 
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it is ready I take you home to my hearth, never more to part from 
me, whatever fate betide us. 

I fear you think this scheme a baseless vision; and yet it is the 
sober best among the many I have meditated—the best for me, 
and I think also, so far as I can judge of it, for yourself. If 
it take effect and be well conducted, I look upon the recovery of 
my health and equanimity, and with these, of regular profitable 
and natural habits of activity, as things which are no longer 
doubtful. I have lost them by departing from nature; I must 
find them by returning to her. A stern experience has taught 
me this, and I am a fool if I do not profit by the lesson. Depend 
upon it, Jane, this literature which both of us are so bent on pur- 
suing will not constitute the sole nourishment of any true human 
spirit. No truth has been forced upon me, after more resistance, 
or with more invincible impressiveness than this. I feel it in my- 
self. Isee it daily in others. Literature is the wine of life. It 
will not, cannot, be its food. What is it that makes blue-stock- 
ings of women, magazine hacks of men? They neglect house- 
hold and social duties. They have no household and social en- 
joyments. Life is no longer with them a verdant field, but a 
hortus siccus. They exist pent up in noisome streets, amid fever- 
ish excitements. They despise or overlook the common bless- 
edness which Providence has laid out for all his creatures, and 
try to substitute for it a distilled quintessence prepared in the 
alembic of painters and rhymers and sweet singers. What is the 
result? This ardent spirit parches up their nature. They be- 
come discontented and despicable, or wretched and dangerous. 
Byron and all strong souls go the latter way. Campbell and all 
the weak souls the former. ‘Hinaus!’ as the Devil says to 
Faust. ‘Hinaus ins freie Feld!’ There is no soul in these vapid 
‘articles’ of yours. Away! be men before attempting to be 
writers. 

You, too, are unhappy, and I see the reason. You have a deep, 
earnest, and yehement spirit, and no earnest task has ever been 
assigned it. You despise and ridicule the meanness of the things 
about you. To the things you honour you can only pay a fervent 
adoration which issues in no practical effect. Oh that I saw you 
the mistress of a house diffusing over human souls that loved you 
those clear faculties of order, judgment, elegance, which you are 
now reduced to spend on pictures and portfolios ; blessing living 
hearts with that enthusiastic love which you must now direct to 
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the distant and dimly seen. All this isin you. You have a heart 
and an intellect and a resolute decision which might make you 
the model of wives, however widely your thoughts and your expe- 
rience have hitherto wandered from that highest distinction of the 
noblest women. I too have wandered wide and far. Let us return; 
let us return together. Let us learn through one another what it 
is to live. Let us set our minds and habitudes in order, and grow 
under the peaceful sunshine of nature, that whatever fruit or 
flowers have been implanted in our spirits may ripen wholesomely 
and be distributed in due season. What is genius but the last 
perfection of true manhood? the pure reflection of a spirit in 
union with itself, discharging all common duties with more than 
common excellence; extracting from the many-coloured scenes of 
life in which it mingles the beautifying principle which more or 
less pervades them all? The rose in its full-blown fragrance is 
the glory of the fields; but there must be a soil and stem and 
leaves, or there will be no rose. Your mind and my own have in 
them many capabilities ; but the first of all their duties is to pro- 
vide for their own regulation and contentment. If there he an 
overplus to consecrate to higher ends it will not fail to show it- 
self. If there be none, it were better it should never attempt to 
show itself. 

But I must leave these generalities and avoid romance, for it is 
an earnest practical affair we are engaged in, and requires sense 
and regulation, not poetries and enthusiasm. ‘ Where then,’ you 
ask me, ‘are the means of realising these results, of mastering the 
difficulties and deficiencies that beset us both?’ This too I have 
considered ; the black catalogue of impediments have passed again 
and again in review before me, but on the whole I do not think 
them insurmountable. If you will undertake to be my faithful 
helper, as I will all my life be yours, I fear not to engage with 
them. 

The first, the lowest, but a most essential point, is that of funds. 
On this matter I have still little to tell you that you do not know. 
I feel in general that I have ordinary faculties in me, and an or- 
dinary degree of diligence in using them, and that thousands 
manage life in comfort with even slenderer resources. In my 
present state my income, though small, might to reasonable wishes 
be sufficient ; were my health and faculties restored, it might be- 
come abundant. Shall I confess to you this is a difficulty which 
we are apt to overrate. The essentials of even elegant comfort are 
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not difficult to procure. It is only vanity that is insatiable in con- 
suming. ‘To my taste cleanliness and order are far beyond gilding 
and grandeur, which without them is an abomination; and for 
displays, for festivals, and parties I believe you are as indisposed 
as myself. What is the use of this same vanity? Where is the | 
good of being its slaves? If thou and I love one another, if we | 
discharge our duties faithfully and steadfastly, one labouring with! 
honest, manful zeal to provide, the other with noble wife-like pru-| 
dence in dispensing, have we not done all we can? Are we not | 
acquitted at the bar of our own conscience? And what is it to us! 
whether this or that Squire or Bailie be richer or poorer than we ? 

Two laws I have laid down to myself—that I must and will re- 
cover health, without which to think or even to live is burdensome 
or unprofitable ; and that I will not degenerate into the wretched 
thing which calls itself an author in our capitals, and scribbles for 
the sake of lucre in the periodicals of the day. Thank Heaven, there 
are other means of living. If there were not, I for one should 
beg to be excused. . . . On the whole I begin to entertain a cer- 
tain degree of contempt for the destiny which has so long perse- 
cuted me. I will be a man in spite of it. Yet it lies with you 
whether I shall be a right man, or only a hard and bitter Stoic. 
What say you? Decide for yourself and me. Consent if you dare 
trust me, and let us live and die together. Yet fear not to deny 
me if your judgment so determine. It will be a sharp pang that 
tears away from me for ever the hope which now for years has 
been the solace of my existence; but better to endure it and all 
its consequences than to witness and to cause the forfeit of your 
happiness. At times, I confess, when I hear you speak of your 
gay cousins, and contrast with their brilliant equipments my own 
simple exterior and scanty prospects, and humble, but to me most 
dear and honourable-minded kinsmen, whom I were the veriest 
dog if I ceased to love and venerate and cherish for their true af- 
fection and the rugged sterling worth of their character—when I 
think of all this I could almost counsel you to cast me utterly 
away, and to connect yourself with one whose friends and station 
are more analogous to your own. But anon in some moment of 
self-love, I say proudly there is a spirit in me which is worthy of 
this maiden, which shall be worthy of her. I will teach her, I will 
guide her, I will make her happy. Together we will share the 
joys and sorrows of existence. 

Speak, then. . . . Think well of me, of yourself, of our circum- 
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stances, and determine—Dare you trust me, dare you trust your 
fate with me, as I trust mine with you? Judge if I wait your an- 
swer with impatience. I know you will not keep me waiting. Of 
course it will be necessary to explain all things to your mother, 
and take her serious advice respecting them. For your other 
friends, it is not worth while consulting one of them. I know 
not that there is one among them that would give you as disin- 
terested advice as even I, judging in my own cause. May God 
bless you and direct you. Decide as you will. 


Miss Welsh, after having lost Irving, had consented to 
be Carlyle’s wife as soon as he was ina fair position to 
marry, in the conviction that she was connecting herself 
with a man who was destined to become brilliantly distin- 
guished, whom she honoured for his character and ad- 
mired for his gifts, in whose society and in whose triumphs 
she would find a compensation for the disappointment of 
her earlier hopes. She was asked in this letter to be the 
mistress of a moorland farming establishment. Had she’ 
felt towards Carlyle as she had felt towards his friend, 

she would perhaps have encountered cheerfully any lot 
| which was to be shared with the object of a passionate 
affection. But the indispensable feeling was absent. 
She was invited to relinquish her station in society, and 
resign comforts which habit had made necessary to her, 
and she was apparently to sacrifice at the same time the 
very expectations which had brought her to regard a mar- 
riage with Carlyle as a possibility. She knew better than 
he what was really implied in the situation which he of- 
fered her. She knew that if farming on a Scotch moor 
was to be a successful enterprise, it would not be by morn- 
ing rides, metaphorical vituperation of ‘lazy hinds, and 
*forenoons and evenings given up to poetry and philoso- 
phy. . Both he and she would have to work with all their 
might, and with their own hands, with all their time and 
all their energy, to the extinction of every higher ambition. 
Carlyle himself also she knew to be entirely unfit for any 
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such occupation. The privations of it might be nothing to 
him, for he was used to them at home, but he would have 
to cease to be himself before he could submit patiently to 
a life of mechanical drudgery. She told him the truth 
with the merciless precision which on certain occasions dis- 
tinguished her. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 


Haddington : January 13, 1825. 

T little thought that my joke about your farming Craigenputtock 
was to be made the basis of such a serious and extraordinary pro- 
ject. If you had seen the state of perplexity which your letter 
has thrown me into, you would have practised any self-denial 
rather than have written it. But there is no use in talking of 
what is done. Cosa fatta ha capo. The thing to be considered 
now is what to do. 

You have sometimes asked me did I ever think? For once in 
my life at least I have thought myself into a vertigo, and without 
coming to any positive conclusion. However, my mind, such as } 
it is, on the matter you have thus precipitately forced on my con- 
sideration I will explain to you frankly and explicitly, as the hap- 
piness of us both requires. I love you, and I should be the most 
ungrateful and injudicious of mortals if I did not. But I am not 
in love with you; that is to say, my love for you is not a passion 
which overclouds my judgment and absorbs all my regards for my- 
self and others. It is a simple, honest, serene affection, made up 
of admiration and sympathy, and better perhaps to found domestic 
enjoyment on than any other. In short, it is a love which injflu- 
ences, does not make the destiny of a life. i 

Such temperate sentiments lend no false colouring, no ‘rosy 
light’ to your project. Isee it such as it is, with all the arguments 
for and against it. I see that my consent under existing cireum- 
stances would indeed secure to me the only fellowship and support 
I have found in the world, and perhaps, too, shed some sunshine 
of joy on your existence, which has hitherto been sullen and cheer- 
less; but, on the other hand, that it would involve you and myself 
in numberless cares and difficulties, and expose me to petty tribu- 
lations which I want fortitude to despise, and which, not despised, 
would embitter the peace of us both. I do not wish for fortune 
more than is sufficient for my wants—my natural wants, and the 

Vou. I.—15 ° 
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artificial ones which habit has rendered nearly as importunate as 
the others. But I will not marry to live on less; because, in that 
case, every inconvenience I was subjected to would remind me of 
what I had quitted, and the idea of a sacrifice should have no 
place in a voluntary union. Neither have I any wish for grandeur; 
the glittering baits of titles and honours are only for children and 
fools. But I conceive it a duty which everyone owes to society, 
not to throw up that station in it which Providence has assigned 
him, and, having this conviction, I could not marry into a station 
inferior to my own with the approval of my judgment, which alone 
could enable me to brave the censures of my acquaintance. 

And now let me ask you, haye you any certain livelihood to 
maintain me in the manner I have been used to live in? any fixed 
place in the rank of society I have been born and bred in? No. 
You have projects for attaining both, capabilities for attaining 
both, and much more. But as yet you have not attained them. 
Use the noble gifts which God has given you. You haye prudence 
—though, by the way, this last proceeding is no great proof of it. 
Devise then how you may gain yourself a moderate but settled in- 
come. Think of some more promising plan than farming the most 
barren spot in the county of Dumfriesshire. What a thing that 
would be to be sure! You and I keeping house at Craigenput- 
tock! I would as soon think of building myself a nest on the 
Bass rock. Nothing but your ignorance of the spot saves you 
from the imputation of insanity for admitting such a thought. 
Depend upon it you could not exist there atwelvemonth. For 
my part I could not spend a month at it with an angel. Think of 
something else then. Apply your industry to carry it into effect ; 
your talents, to gild over the inequality of our births—and then 
we will talk of marrying. If all this were realised, I think I should 
have good sense enough to abate something of my romantic ideal, 
and to content myself with stopping short on this side idolatry. 
At all events I will marry no one else. This is all the promise I 
can or will make. A positive engagement to marry a certain per- 
son at a certain time, at all haps and hazards, I have always con- 
sidered the most ridiculous thing on earth. It is either altogether 
useless or altogether miserable. If the parties continue faithfully 
attached to each other, it is a mere ceremony. If otherwise, it 
becomes a fetter, rivetting them to wretchedness, and only to be 
broken with disgrace. 

Such is the result of my deliberations on this very serious sub- 
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ject. You may approve of it or not, but you cannot either persuade 
me or convince me out of it. My decisions, when I do decide, are 
unalterable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Write in- 
stantly, and tell me that you are content to leave the event to time 
and destiny, and in the meanwhile to continue my friend and guar- 
dian, which you have so long faithfully been, and nothing more. 

It would be more agreeable to etiquette, and perhaps also to 
prudence, that I should adopt no middle course in an affair such 
as this; that I should not for another instant encourage an affec- 
tion which I may never reward, and a hope I may never fulfil, but 
cast your heart away from me at once, since I cannot embrace the 
resolution which would give me a right to it for ever. This I 
would assuredly do if you were like the generality of lovers, or if it 
were still in my power to be happy independent of your affection. 
But, as it is, neither etiquette nor prudence can obtain this of me. 
If there is any change to be made in the terms on which we have so 
long lived with one another, it must be made by you, not by me. 


An ordinary person who had ventured to make such a 
proposal as Miss Welsh had declined, would have been 
supremely foolish if he had supposed that it could be ac- 
ceded to; or supremely selfish if he had possessed suffi- 
cient influence with the lady whom he was addressing to 
induce her to listen to it. But Carlyle was in every way 
peculiar. Selfish he was, if it be selfishness to be ready 
to sacrifice every person dependent on him, as completely 
as he sacrificed himself to the aims to which he had re- 
solved to devote his life and talents. But these objects 
were of so rare a nature, that the person capable of pursu- 
ing and attaining them must be judged by a standard of 
his own. His rejoinder to this letter throws a light into 
the inmost constitution of his character. He thanked Miss 
Welsh for her candour; he was not offended at her reso- 
luteness ; but also, he said, he must himself be resolute. 
She showed that she did not understand him. He was 
simply conscious that he possessed powers for the use of 
which he was responsible, and he could not afford to allow 
those powers to run to waste any longer. 
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To Miss Welsh. 


Pentonville: Jan. 20, 1825. 

It were easy for me to plant myself upon the pinnacle of my 
own poor selfishness, and utter a number of things proceeding 
from a very vulgar sort of pride. It were easy also to pour out 
over the affair a copious effusion of sentimental cant. But to ex- 
press in simplicity the convictions of a man wishing at least with 
his whole heart to act as becomes him, is not easy. Grant mea 
patient hearing, for I have things to say that require earnest con- 
sideration from us both. 

In the first place, however, I must thank you heartily for your 
candour. Your letter bears undoubted evidence within itself of 
being a faithful copy of your feelings at the moment it was writ- 
ten; and this to me is an essential point. Your resoluteness does 
not offend me; on the contrary I applaud it. Woe to us both if 
we cannot be resolute. The miserable man is he who halts be- 
tween two opinions, who would and would not; who longs for the 
merchandise and will not part with the price. He who has dared 
to look his destiny, however frightful, steadfastly in the face, to 
measure his strength with its difficulties, and once for all to give 
up what he cannot reach, has already ceased to be miserable. 

Your letter is dictated by good sense and sincerity; but it 
shows me that you have only an imperfect view of my present pur- 
poses and situation ; there are several mistakes in it, expressed or 
implied. It is a mistake to suppose that want of self-denial had 
any material share in causing this proposal. I hope that I should 
at all times rather suffer pain myself than transfer it to you; but 
here was a very different case. For these many months the voice 
of every persuasion in my conscience has been thundering to me 
as with the Trump of the Archangel: Man! thou art going to de- 
struction. Thy nights and days are spent in torment; thy heart 
is wasting into entire bitterness. Thou art making less of life 
than the dog that sleeps upon thy hearth. Up, hapless mortal! 
Up and re-build thy destiny if thou canst! Up in the name of 
God, that God who sent thee hither for other purposes than to 
wander to and fro, bearing the fire of hell in an unguilty bosom, 
to suffer in vain silence, and to die without ever having lived! 
Now, in exploring the chaotic structure of my fortunes, I find my 
affection for you intertwined with every part of it; connected with 
whatever is holiest in my feelings or most imperative in my duties. 
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It is necessary for me to understand completely how this matter 
stands ; to investigate my own wishes and powers in regard to it ; 
to know of you both what you will do and what you will not do. 
These things once clearly settled, our line of conduct will be clear 
also. It was in such a spirit that I made this proposal; not, as 
you suppose, grounded on a casual jest of yours, or taken up in a 
moment of insane selfishness ; but deliberated with such knowl- 
edge as I had of it for months, and calmly decided on, as with all 
its strangeness absolutely the best for both of us. There was 
nothing in it of the love and cottage theory, which none but very 
young novel writers now employ their thoughts about. Had you 
accepted it, I should not by any means have thought the battle 
won. I should have hailed your assent, and the disposition of 
mind it bespoke, with a deep but serious joy; with a solemn hope 
as indicating the distinct possibility that two true hearts might be 
united and made happy through each other; might by their joint 
uuwearied efforts be transplanted from the barren wilderness, 
where both seemed out of place, into scenes of pure and whole- 
some activity, such as nature fitted both of them to enjoy and 
adorn. You have rejected it, I think wisely; with your actual 
purposes and views we should both have been doubly wretched 
had you acted otherwise. Your love of me is completely under 
the control of judgment and subordinated to other principles of 
duty or expediency. Your happiness is not by any means irre- 
trievably connected with mine. Believe me, I am not hurt or 
angry. I merely wished to know. It was only in brief moments 
of enthusiasm that I ever looked for a different result. My plan 
was no wise one if it did not include the chance of your denial as 
well as that of your assent. 

The maxims you proceed by are those of common and acknowl- 
edged prudence ; and I donot say that it is not wise in you to walk 


exclusively by them. But for me, my case is peculiar ; and unless ’ 


IT adopt other than common maxims, I look upon my ruin as al- 
ready sure. In fact I cannot but perceive that the stations from 
which we have looked at life, and formed our schemes of it, are in 
your case and mine essentially different. You have a right to an- 
ticipate excitement and enjoyment. The highest blessing I antici- 
pate is peace. You are bound to pay deference to the criticisms 
of others, and expect their approbation ; I, to pay comparatively 
little deference to their criticisms, and to overlook their contempt. 
This is not strange; but it accounts for the wide discrepancy in 


f 
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our principles and intentions and demands the serious study of us 
both. 

In your opinion about sacrifices, felt to be such, I entirely agree ; 
but at the same time need I remind your warm and generous heart 
that the love which will not make sacrifices to its object is no 
proper lové? Grounded in admiration and the feeling of enjoy- 
ment, it is a fit love for a picture or a statue or a poem ; but for a 
living soul it is not fit. Alas! without deep sacrifices on both 
sides, the possibility of our union is an empty dream. It remains 
for us both to determine what extent of sacrifice it is worth. To 
me, I confess the union with such a spirit as yours might be, is 
worth all price but the sacrifice of those very principles which 
would enable me to deserve and enjoy it. 

Then why not make an effort, attain rank and wealth, and con- 
fidently ask what is or might be so precious tome? Now, my best 
friend, are you sure that you have ever formed to yourself a true 
picture of me and my circumstances ; of aman who has spent seven 
long years in incessant torture, till his heart and head are alike 
darkened and blasted, and who sees no outlet from this state but 
in a total alteration of the purposes and exertions which brought 
it on. I must not and cannot continue this sort of life; my pa- 
tience with it is utterly gone. It were better for me on the soberest 
calculation to be dead than to continue it much longer. Even of 
my existing capabilities I can make no regular or proper use till 
it is altered. These capabilities, I have long seen with regret, are 
painted in your kind fancy under far too favourable colours. I am 
not without a certain consciousness of the gifts that are in me; 
butI should mistake their nature widely, if I calculated they would 
ever guide me to wealth and preferment or even certainly to liter- 
ary fame. As yet the best of them is very immature ; and even if 
they should come forth in full strength, it must be to other and 
higher ends that they are directed. How then? Would I invite 
@ generous spirit out of affluence and respectability to share with 
me obscurity and poverty? Notso. Ina few months I might be 
realising from literature and other kindred exertions the means of 
keeping poverty at a safe distance. The elements of real comfort, 
which in your vocabulary and mine, I think, has much the same 
meaning, might be at my disposal; and farther than this I should 
think it injudicious to expect that external circumstances could 
materially assist me in the conduct of life. The rest must depend 
upon myself and the regulation of my own affections and habits. 
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Now this is what I would do were it in my power. I would ask 
a generous spirit, one whose happiness depended on seeing me 
happy, and whose temper and purposes were of kindred to my own 
—I would ask such anoble being to let us unite our resources—not 
her wealth and rank merely, for these were asmall and unessential 
fraction of the prayer, but her judgment, her patience, prudence, 
her true affection, to mine ; and let us try if by neglecting what was 
not important, and striving with faithful and inseparable hearts 
after what was, we could not rise above the miserable obstruc- 
tions that beset us both into regions of serene dignity, living as be- 
came us in the sight of God, and all reasonable men, happier than 
millions of our brethren, and each acknowledging with fervent 
gratitude that to the other he and she owed all. You are such 
a generous spirit. But your purposes and feelings are not such. 
Perhaps it is happier for you that they are not. 

This, then, is an outline intended to be true of my unhappy for- 
tunes and strange principles of action. Both, I fear, are equally 
repulsive to you, yet the former was meant for a faithful picture of 
what destiny has done to me, and the latter are positively the best 
arms which my resources offer me to war with her. I have thought 
of these things till my brain was like to crack. I do not pretend 
that my conclusions are indubitable, I am still open to better 
light. But this at present is the best I have. Do you also think 
of all this? not in any spirit of anger, but in the spirit of love and 
noblemindedness which you have always shown me. If we must 
part, let us part in tenderness and go forth upon our several 
paths lost to the future, but in possession of the past. 

T. CaR.yLe. 


The functions of a biographer are, like the functions of 
a Greek chorus, occasionally at the important moments to 
throw in some moral remarks which seem to fit the situa- 
tion. The chorus after such a letter would remark, per- 
haps, on the subtle forms of self-deception to which the 
human heart is liable, of the momentous nature of mar- 
riage, and how men and women plunge heedlessly into the 
net, thinking only of the satisfaction of their own imme- 
diate wishes. . . . Self-sacrifice it might say was a noble 
thing. But a sacrifice which one person might properly 
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make, the other might have no reasonable right to ask or 
to allow. It would conclude, however, that the issues of 
human acts are in the hands of the gods, and would hope 
for the best in fear and trembling. Carlyle spoke of self- 
denial. The self-denial which he was prepared to make 
was the devotion of his whole life to the pursuit and set- 
ting forth of spiritual truth ; throwing aside every meaner 
ambition. But apostles in St. Paul’s opinion were better 
unwedded. The cause to which they give themselves 
leaves them little leisure to care for the things of their 
wives. To his mother Carlyle was so loving, 


That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 


This was love indeed—love that is lost in its object, and 
thinks first and only how to guard and foster it. His 
wife he would expect to rise to his own level of disinter- 
ested self-surrender, and be content and happy in assisting 
him in the development of his own destiny ; and this was 
selfishness—selfishness of a rare and elevated kind, but 
selfishness still; and it followed him throughout his mar- 
ried life. He awoke only to the consciousness of what he 
had been, when the knowledge would bring no more than 
unavailing remorse. He admired Miss Welsh; he loved 
her in a certain sense; but, like her, he was not im dove. 
In a note-book written long after I find the following 
curious entry in her hand. 


What the greatest philosopher of our day execrates loudest in 
Thackeray’s new novel—finds indeed ‘altogether false and damn- 
able in it’—is that love is represented as spreading itself over our 
whole existence, and constituting the one grand interest of it; 
whereas love—the thing people call love—is confined to a very few 
years of man’s life; to, in fact, a quite insignificant fraction of it, 
and even then is but one thing to be attended to among many in- 
finitely more important things. Indeed, so far as he (Mr. C.) has 
seen into it, the whole concern of love is such a beggarly futility, 
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that in an heroic age of the world nobody would be at the pains 
to think of it, much less to open his mouth upon it. 


A person who had known by experience the thing called 
love, would scarcely have addressed such a vehemently 
unfavourable opinion of its nature to the woman who had 
been the object of his affection. He admired Miss Welsh. 
Her mind and temper suited him. He had allowed her 
image to intertwine itself with all his thoughts and emo- 
tions; but with love his feeling for her had nothing in 


common but the name. There is not a hint anywhere | 


that he had contemplated as a remote possibility the usual 
consequence of a marriage—a family of children. He 
thought of a wife as a companion to himself who would 
make life easier and brighter to him. But this was all, 
and the images in which he dressed out the workings of 
his mind served only to hide their real character from 
himself. 

Miss Welsh’s explanation of the limits of her regard 
had made so little impression that she found it necessary 
to be still more candid. 


You assure me (she replied in answer to this long letter) that 
you are not hurt or angry. Does this imply that there is some 
room for your being hurt or angry—that I have done or said what 
might have angered another less generous than you? I think so. 
Now room for disappointment there may be, but surely there is 
none for mortification or offence. I have refused my immediate 
assent to your wishes because our mutual happiness seemed to re- 
quire that I should refuse it. But for the rest I have not slighted 
your wishes; on the contrary, I have expressed my willingness to 
fulfil them at the expense of everything but what I deem essen- 
tial to our happiness; and, so far from undervaluing you, I have 
shown you, in declaring that I would marry no one else, not only 
that I esteem you above all the men I have ever seen, but also 
that I am persuaded I should esteem you above all the men I may 
ever see. What, then, have you to be hurt or angry at? 

The maxims I proceed by (you tell me) are those of common 
and acknowledged prudence ; and you do not say it is unwise in 
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me to walk by them exclusively. The maxims I proceed by are 
the convictions of my own judgment; and being so it would be 
unwise in me not to proceed by them whether they are right or 
wrong. Yet I am prudent, I fear, only because I am not strongly 
tempted to be otherwise. My heart is capable (I feel it is) of a 
love to which no deprivation would be a sacrifice—a love which 
would overleap that reverence for opinion with which education 
and weakness have begirt my sex, would bear down all the re- 
straints which duty and expediency might throw in the way, and 
carry every thought of my being impetuously along with it. But 
the all-perfect mortal who could inspire me with a love so extrava- 
gant is nowhere to be found; exists nowhere but in the romance 
of my own imagination. Perhaps it is better for me asitis. A 
passion like the torrent in the violence of its course might per- 
haps too, like the torrent, leave ruin and desolation behind. In 
the meantime I should be mad to act as if from the influence of 
such a passion while my affections are in a state of perfect tran- 
quillity. I have already explained to you the nature of my love 
for you; that it is deep and calm, more like the quiet river which 
refreshes and beautifies where it flows, than the torrent which 
bears down and destroys: yet it is materially different from what 
one feels for a statue or a picture. 

‘Then why not attain wealth and rank?’ you say; and it is you 
who have said it, not I. Wealth and rank, to be sure, have differ- 
ent meanings, according to the views of different people; and 
what is bare sufficiency and respectability in the vocabulary of a 
young lady may be called wealth and rank in that of a philoso- 
pher. But it certainly was not wealth or rank according to my 


| views which I required you to attain. I merely wish to see you 
| earning a certain livelihood, and exercising the profession of a 


gentleman. For the rest, it is a matter of great indifference to 


‘ me whether you have hundreds or thousands a year; whether you 


are a ‘Mr.’ or a ‘Duke.’ To me it seems that my wishes in this 
respect are far from unreasonable, even when your peculiar max- 
ims and situation are taken into account. 

Nor was it wholly with a view to improvement in your external 
circumstances that I have made their fulfilment a condition to our 
union, but also with a view to some improvement in my sentiments 
towards you which might be brought about in the meantime. In 
withholding this matter in my former letter I was guilty of a false 
and ill-timed reserve. My tenderness for your feelings betrayed me 
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into an insincerity which is not natural to me. I thought that the 
most decided objection to your circumstances would pain you less 
than the least objection to yourself. While, in truth, it is in some 
measure grounded on both. I must be sincere, I find: at what- 
ever cost. 

As I have said, then, in requiring you to better your fortune, I 
had some yiew to an improvement in my sentiments. Iam not 
sure that they are proper sentiments for a husband. They are 
proper for a brother, a father, a guardian spirit; but a husband, 
it seems to me, should be dearer still. At the same time, from the 
change which my sentiments towards you have already undergone 
during the period of our acquaintance, I have little doubt but 
that in time I shall be perfectly satisfied with them. One loves 
you, as Madame de Staél said, in proportion to the ideas and sen- 
timents which are in oneself. According as my mind enlarges, 
and my heart improves, I become capable of comprehending the 
goodness and greatness which are in you, and my affection for you 
increases. Not many months ago I would have said it was impos- 
sible that I should ever be your wife. At present I consider this 
the most probable destiny for me, and in a year or two perhaps I 
shall consider it the only one. Die Zeit ist noch nicht da ! 

From what I have said it is plain (to me at least) what ought to 
be the line of our future conduct. Do you what you can to better 
your external circumstances; always, however, subordinately to 
your own principles, which I do not ask you to give up; which I 
should despise you for giving up whether I approved them or no 
—while I, on the other hand, do what I can, subordinately to 
nothing, to better myself; which I am persuaded is the surest way 
of bringing my wishes to accord with yours; and let us leave the 
rest to fate. 


Miss Welsh had been perfectly candid; and had she 
ended there, Carlyle—if persons in such situations were 
ever as wise as they ought to be—would have seen from 
this frank expression of her feelings that a marriage with 
himself was not likely to be a happy one for her. He had 
already dimly perceived that the essential condition was 
absent. She did not love him as she felt that she could 
love. As little, however, could she make up her mind to 
give him up or consent that, as he had said, ‘ they should 
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go forth their several ways.’ She refused to believe that 
he could mean it. ‘ How could I, she said, ‘ part from the 
only living soul that understands me? I would marry you 
to-morrow rather; our parting would need to be brought 
about by death or some dispensation of Providence. Were 
you to will it, to part would no longer be bitter. The bit- 
terness would be in thinking you unworthy.’ 

The serious tone changed ; the mockery at the Craigen- 
puttock farm project came back, with the strong sense 
playing merrily beneath it. 


Will you be done with this wild scheme of yours? I tell youit 
will not answer, and you must play Cincinnatus somewhere else. 
With all your tolerance of places you would not find at Craigen- 
puttock the requisites you require. The light of heayen to be 
sure is not denied it; but for green grass? Beside a few cattle 
fields there is nothing except a waste prospect of heather and 
black peat moss. Prune and delve will you? In the first place 
there is nothing to prune: and for delving, I set too high a value 
on your life to let you engage in so perilous an enterprise. Were 
you to attempt such a thing there are twenty chances to one that 
you would be swallowed up in the moss, spade and all. In short, 
I presume, whatever may be your farming talents, you are not an 
accomplished cattle-drover, and nobody but a person of this sort 
could make the rent of the place out of it. Were you to engage in 
the concern, we should all be ruined together. 


Part with Carlyle, however, she would not, unless he 
himself wished it. 


I know not (she says in a following letter) how your spirit has 
gained such a mastery over mine, in spite of my pride and stub- 
bornness. But so it is. Though self-willed as a mule with 
others, I am tractable and submissive towards you. I hearken to 
your voice as to the dictates of a second conscience hardly less 
awful to me than that which nature has implanted in my breast. 
How comes it then that you have this power over me? for it is not 
the effect of your genius and virtue merely. Sometimes in my se- 
rious moods I believe it is a charm with which my good angel has 
fortified my heart against evil. 
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Thus matters drifted on to their consummation. The ) 
stern and powerful sense of duty in these two remarkable v 
persons held them true through a long and trying life to- 
gether to the course of elevated action which they had 
both set before themselves. He never swerved from the 
high aims to which he had resolved to devote himself. 
She, by never failing toil and watchfulness, alone made it 
possible for him to accomplish the work which he achieved. 
But we reap as we have sown. Those who seek for some- 
thing more than happiness in this world must not complain | 
if happiness is not their portion. She had the companion- 
ship of an extraordinary man. Her character was braced 
by the contact with him, and through the incessant self- 
denial which the determination that he should do his very 
best inevitably exacted of her. But she was not happy. 
Long years after, in the late evening of her laborious life, 
she said, ‘I married for ambition. Carlyle has exceeded 
all that my wildest hopes ever imagined of him—and I 
am miserable.’ + 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A.D. 1825. ABT. 29. 


By the beginning of January the ‘ Life of Schiller’ was 
finished. Carlyle lingered in London for a few weeks 
longer. The London publishers had their eye on hin, 
and made him various offers for fresh translations from 
the German ; fora life of Voltaire ; for other literary biog- 
raphies. For each orall of these they were ready to give 
him, as they said, fair terms. He postponed his decision 
till these terms could be agreed on. Meanwhile he was as 
usual moody and discontented ; in a hurry to be gone from 
London, and its ‘men of letters,’ whom he liked less and 


less. 
To John Carlyle. 


London: January 22, 1825. 

With regard to my own movements after the conclusion of this 
most small of literary labours, there is yet nothing fixed determi- 
nately. That Ishall return to Scotland pretty soon is, I think, the 
only point entirely decided. Here is nothing adequate to induce 
my continuance. The people are stupid and noisy, and I live at 
the easy rate of five and forty shillings per week! I say the peo- 
ple are stupid not altogether unadvisedly. In point either of in- 
tellectual and moral culture they are some degrees below even the 
inhabitants of the ‘modern Athens.’ I have met no man of true 
' head and heart among them. Coleridge is a mass of richest spices 
_putrefied into a dunghill. I never hear him tawik without feeling 
ready to worship him, and toss him in a blanket. Thomas Camp- 
bell is an Edinburgh ‘ small,’ made still smaller by growth in a 
foreign soil. Irving is enveloped with delusions and difficulties, 
wending somewhat down hill, to what depths I know not; and 
scarcely ever to be seen without a host of the most stolid of all 
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his Majesty’s Christian people sitting round him. I wonder often 
that he does not buy himself a tar-barrel, and fairly light it under 
the Hatton Garden puipit, and thus once for all ex fwmo giving 
lucem, bid adieu the gross train-oil concern altogether. The poor 
little ——. I often feel that were I as one of these people, sitting 
in a whole body by the cheek of my own wife, my feet upon my 
own hearth, I should feel distressed at seeing myself so very poor 
in spirit. Literary men! The Devil in his own good time take 
all such literary men. One sterling fellow like Schiller, or even 
old Johnson, would take half a dozen such creatures by the nape 
of the neck, between his finger and thumb, and carry them forth 
to the nearest common sink. Save Allan Cunningham, our honest 
Nithsdale peasant, there is not one man among them. In short, 
it does not seem worth while to spend five and forty shillings 
weekly for the privilege of being near such pen-men. 


To live in London and become enrolled in the unillus- 
trious fellowship, Carlyle felt to be once for all impossi- 
ble. But what was to be the alternative? Miss Welsh 
had condemned the farming project; but the opinion at 
Mainhill was not so unfavourable. If a good farm could 
be found, his brother Alexander was ready to undertake to 
set it going. His mother or a sister would manage the 
house and dairy. To his father, who was experienced in 
such matters, that Tom should take to them as he had 
done appeared neither wild nor unfeasible. He might, in- 
deed, go back to Edinburgh and take pupils again. Mr. 
Buller was prepared to send his son Arthur to him, and 
go on with the 200/. a-year. One of the Stracheys might 
come, and there were hopes of others; but Carlyle hated 
the drudgery of teaching, and was longing for fresh air 
and freedom. 

He had sent ‘Schiller’ to his mother. 

The point next to be considered (he wrote to her) is what shall 
be done with the author of this mighty work? He is a deserving 
youth, with a clear conscience, but a bad bad stomach. What 
shall be done with him? After much consideration, I had re- 
solved in the first instance to come home. Irving wants a week of 


7 
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talk with me before I go. By the time that is done I shall have 
settled my affairs here, taken leave of the good people, and be 
about ready to take flight. I am not coming by sea, so take no 
thought of it. My last voyage satisfied me with sailing; with re- 
gard to my subsequent proceedings there must be some consider- 
ation, but not an hour of loitering. I have set out before my 
mind distinctly what I want: and this, as Goethe says, is half the 
game. I will recover my health, though all the books in the uni- 
verse should go to smoke in the process. I will be a whole man ; 
no longer a piping, pining wretch, though I should knap stones by 
the wayside for aliving. I had some thoughts of setting up house 
at Edinburgh, and taking two or three pupils whose education I 
might superintend at college. But I already perceive this project 
will not suit my chief purpose ; I recur to the old plan of farming 
and living in the country. This I really think might be made to 
do. What might hinder Alick and me to take a farm and move 
to it with you and some other of the younkers, furnishing up an 
apartment in the house for my writing operations, and going on in 
our several vocations with all imaginable energy? You must take 
counsel with the whole senate on this matter. I must have a 
house of my own (a bit haddin o’ my ain ), where I can en- 
joy quiet and free air, and have liberty to do as I list; and I see 
no scheme so likely in the actual state of matters as this. Tell 
Alick to look about him on all sides forsuch a thing ; a farm with 
a comfortable house to live in, and at a rent which we can front. 
I shall have 200/. in my pocket when I return, notwithstanding the 
horrible expensiveness of this place ; and that, with what we have 
already, ought to put us on some sort of footing. "Were we once 
begun I could write at a moderate rate without injuring myself, 
and make a handsome enough thing of it within the year. And 


_for my health, with riding, gardening, and so forth, it would to a 


certainty improve. Could I live without taking drugs for three 
months, I should even now be perfectly well. But drenching 


oneself with castor oil and other abominations, how can one be 


otherwise than weak and feckless? I must and will come out of 
this despicable state ; nor on the whole have I any great doubts 
about succeeding. Often of late I have even begun to look upon 
my long dismal seven years of pain as a sort of blessing in dis- 
guise. It has kept me clear of many temptations to degrade my- 
self; and really when I look back on my former state of mind, I 
scarcely see how, except by sickness or some most grinding calam- 
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ity, I could have been delivered out of it into the state proper | 
for a man in this world. Truly, as you say, the ways of that Be- | 
ing who guides our destiny are wonderful, and past finding out. 
Let us trust that for all of us this will prove the best. 


The start of Schiller in the trade was less favourable 
than had been looked for, and the offers from the book- 
sellers for future work, when they came to be specified, 
were not satisfactory. Carlyle in consequence formed an 
ill opinion of these poor gentlemen. 


The booksellers of the universe (he said) are bipeds of an erect 
form and speak articulately ; therefore they deserve the name of 
men, and from me at least shall always get it. But for the rest, 
their thoughts are redolent of ‘solid pudding.’ They are as the 
pack-horses of literature; which the author should direct with a 
halter and a goad, and remunerate with clover and split beans. 
Woe to him if the process is reversed; if he, with a noose about 
his neck, is tied to their unsightly tail, and made to plash and 
sprawl along with them through every stank to which their love of 
proyant leads them. Better it were to be a downright hairy cuddy, 
and crop thistles and gorse on any of the commons of this isle. 


He was more successful in making an arrangement with 
the publishers of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ for further transla- 
tions. It was arranged that he should furnish them with) 
selections from Goethe, Tieck, Hoffmann, Jean Paul, and | 
several others, enough to form the considerable book, which 
appeared in the following year, in four volumes, as speci- 
mens of German romance. With this work definitely in 
prospect, which he felt that he could execute with ease as 
a mechanical task, Carlyle left London at the beginning of 
March, and left it with dry eyes. He regretted nothing 
in it but Irving; and Irving having taken now to inter- 
pretation of prophecy, and falling daily into yet wilder 
speculations, was almost lost to him. Their roads had 
long been divergent—Irving straying into the land of 
dreams, Carlyle into the hard region of unattractive truth, 
which as yet presented itself to him in its sternest form. 

Vou, I.—16 
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The distance was becoming too wide for intimacy, although 
their affection for each other, fed on recollections of what 
had been, never failed either of them. Carlyle went down 
to Scotland, staying a day or two at Birmingham, and 
another at Manchester to see an old school-fellow. When 
the coach brought him to Ecclefechan he found waiting 
for him his little sister Jane, the poetess, who had been 
daily watching for his arrival. ‘Her bonny little blush,’ 
he wrote long after, ‘and radiancy of look when I let down 
the window and suddenly disclosed myself, are still pres- 
ent to me.’ 

His relation with his family was always beautiful. 
They had been busy for him in his absence, and had 
already secured what he was longing after. Two miles 
from Mainhill, on the brow of a hill, on the right as you 
look towards the Solway, stands an old ruined building 
with uncertain traditions attached to it, called the Tower 
of Repentance. Some singular story lies hidden in the 
name, but authentic record there is none. The Tower 
only remains visible far away from the high slopes which 
rise above Ecclefechan. Below the Tower is the farm- 
house of Hoddam Hill, with a few acres of tolerable land 
attached to it. The proprietor, General Sharpe, was the 
landlord of whom the Carlyles held Mainhill. It had 
been occupied by General Sharpe’s factor; but the factor 
wishing to leave, they had taken it at the moderate rent 
of 1007. a year for ‘Tom,’ and Alick was already busy 
putting in the crops, and the mother and sisters preparing 
the house to receive him. They would have made a home 
for him among themselves, and all from eldest to youngest 
would have done everything that affection could prompt 
to make him happy. But the narrow space, the early 
hours, the noises inseparable from the active work of a 
busy household, above all, the necessity of accommodating 
himself to the habits of a large family, were among the 
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evils which he reckoned that he must avoid. He required 
a home of his own where he could be master of every- 
thing about him, and sit or move, sleep or rise, eat or 
fast, as he pleased, with no established order of things to 
interfere with him. Thus Hoddam Hill was taken for 
him, and there he prepared to settle himself. 


This morning (he wrote to Miss Welsh from Mainhill on March 
23) they woke me with the tumult of loading carts with apparatus 
for Hoddam, a farm of which I, or brother Alick for me, am 
actually tenant. Think of this and reverence my savoir faire. I 
have been to see the place, and I like it well so far as I am inter- 
ested in it. There is a good house where I may establish myself 
in comfortable quarters. The views from it are superb. There 
are hard smooth roads to gallop on towards any point of the com- 
pass, and ample space to dig and prune under the pure canopy of 
a wholesome sky. The ancient Tower of Repentance stands on 
a corner of the farm, a fit memorial for reflecting sinners. My 
mother and two little sisters go with us at Whitsunday—we ex- 
pect them to manage well. Here, then, will I establish my home 
till I have conquered the fiend that harasses me, and afterwards 
my place of retreat till some more suitable one shall come within 
my reach. 


Miss Welsh had promised that as soon as he was settled 
she would pay him and his mother a visit at Hoddam, 
that she might become acquainted with her future rela- 
tions, and see with her eyes the kind of home which he 
was inviting her to share with him. His own imagination 
had made it into fairyland. 


I will show you (he wrote) Kirkconnell churchyard and Fair 
Helen’s grave. I will take you to the top of Burnswark and wan- 
der with you up and down the woods and lanes and moors. 
Earth, sea, and air are open to us here as well as anywhere. The 
water of Milk' was flowing through its simple valley as early as 
the brook Siloa, and poor Repentance Hill is as old as Caucasus 
itself. There is a majesty and mystery in nature, take her as you 
will. The essence of all poetry comes breathing to a mind that 


1 One of the small tributaries of the Annan. 
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feels from every province of her empire. Is she not immovable, 
eternal and immense in Annandale as she is in Chamouni? The 
chambers of the East are opened in every land, and the sun comes 
forth to sow the earth with orient pearl. Night, the ancient 
mother, follows him with her diadem of stars; and Arcturus and 
Orion call me into the Infinitudes of space as they called the 
Druid priest or the shepherd of Chaldea. Bright creatures! how 
they gleam like spirits through the shadows of innumerable ages 
from their thrones in the boundless depths of heaven. 


Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to fly away 

To mix with their ethereal ray. 


The calm grace and even loveliness of this passage goes 
further than all his arguments to justify Carlyle’s longing 
for a country home among his own people. It was already 
telling on the inmost fibres of his nature, and soothing 
into sleep the unquiet spirits that tormented him. 

I avoid as far as possible quoting passages from the 
‘Reminiscences,’ preferring the contemporary record of 
his letters which were written at the time; and because 
what is already there related does not need repeating. 
But in this year, when he was living among his own peo- 
ple, the letters are wanting, and one brief extract sum- 
ming up the effects and experiences of the life at Hod- 
dam may here be permitted. 


Hoddam Hill was a neat compact little farm, rent 100/., which 
my father had leased for me, on which was a prettyish little cot- 
tage for dwelling house; and from the window such a view (fifty 
miles in radius from beyond Tyndale to beyond St. Bees, Solway 
Firth and all the fells to Ingleborough inclusive) as Britain or 
the world could hardly have matched. Here the ploughing, &c., 


was already in progress which I often rode across to see. Here I 


_ established myself,’ set up my books and bits of implements, and 


took to doing German romance as my daily work—ten pages daily 


my stint, which I faithfully accomplished, barring some rare acci- 


1 May 26, 1825. 
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dents. Brother Alick was my practical farmer; my ever kind and 
beloved mother with one of the little girls was generally there. 
Brother John too, oftenest, who had just taken his degree—these 


with a little man and ditto maid were our establishment... . _ 


This year has a rustic dignity and beauty to me, and lies now like 


a not ignoble russet-coated idyll in my memory ; one of the quiet- — 


est on the whole, and, perhaps, the most triumphantly important 
of my life. I lived very silent, diligent, had long solitary rides 
on my wild Irish horse Larry, good for the dietetic part. My 
meditatings, musings, and reflections were continual ; my thoughts 
went wandering or travelling through eternity, though time and 
space so far as poor I had scanned or known, and were now to my 
infinite solacement coming back with tidings to me. This year I 
found that I had conquered all my scepticisms, agonising doubt- 
ings, fearful wrestlings with the foul, vile, and soul-murdering 
mud-gods of my epoch; had escaped as from a worse than Tar- 
tarus, with all its Phlegethons and Stygian quagmires, and was 
emerging free in spirit into the eternal blue of ether, where, 
blessed be Heaven, I have, for the spiritual part, ever since lived, 
looking down upon the welterings of my poor fellow-creatures 
in such multitudes and millions still stuck in that fatal ele- 


Red 


ment, and have had no concern whatever in their Puseyisms, 
ritualisms, metaphysical controversies and cobwebberies, and no 
feeling of my own except honest silent pity for the serious or re- | 


ligious part of them, and occasional indignation for the poor 
world’s sake at the frivolous, secular, and impious part with their 
universal suffrages, their nigger emancipations, sluggard and 
scoundrel protection societies, and unexampled prosperities for 
the time being. What my pious joy and gratitude then was, let 
the pious soul figure. In a fine and veritable sense, I, poor, ob- 
scure, without outlook, almost without worldly hope, had become 
independent of the world. What was death itself from the world 
to what I had come through? I understood well what the old 
Christian people meant by conversion—by God’s infinite mercy to 
them. I had in effect gained an immense victory, and for a num- 
ber of years, in spite of nerves and chagrins, had a constant in- 
ward happiness that was quite royal and supreme, in which all 
temporal evil was transient and insignificant, and which essen- 
tially remains with me still, though far oftener eclipsed, and lying 
deeper down than then. Once more, thank Heaven for its highest 
gift. I then felt, and still feel, endlessly indebted to Goethe in 


} 
} 
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the business. He in his fashion, I perceived, had travelled the 


_ steep rocky road before me—the first of the moderns. Bodily 
‘health itself seemed improving. Bodily health was all I had 


really lost in the grand spiritual battle now gained; and that too 
I may have hoped would gradually return altogether—which it 
never did, and was far enough from doing. Meanwhile my 
thoughts were very peaceable, full of pity and humanity as they 
had never been before. Nowhere can I recollect of myself such 
pious musings, communings silent and spontaneous with fact and 


nature, as in those poor Annandale localities. The sound of the 
| kirk-bell once or twice on Sunday mornings (from Hoddam kirk, 


about a mile on the plains below me) was strangely touching, like 
the departing voice of eighteen hundred years.’ 


The industry which Carlyle describes did not show it- 
self immediately on his settlement at Hoddam. The ex- 
citement of the winter months had left him exhausted; 
and for the first few weeks at least he was recovering him- 
self in an idleness which showed itself in the improvement 
of his humour. In June he wrote to Miss Welsh :— 


Tam gradually and steadily gathering health, and for my occu- 
pations they amount to zero. It is many a weary year since I have 
been so idle or so happy. I read Richter and Jacobi; I ride and 
hoe cabbages, and, like Basil Montagu, am ‘a lover of all quiet 
things.’ Sometimes something in the shape of conscience says to 
me, ‘You will please to observe, Mr. Tummas, that time is flying 
fast away, and you are poor and ignorant and unknown, and verg- 
ing towards nine and twenty. What is to become of you in the 
long run, Mr. Tummas? Are you not partly of opinion that you 
are an ass? The world is running past you. You are out of the 
battle altogether, my pretty sir: no promotion, knowledge, money, 
glory!’ To which I answer, ‘And what the devil is the matter? 
What have knowledge, money, glory, done for me hitherto? Time, 
you say, is flying. Let it fly; twice as fast if it likes.’ I hope this 
humour will not be my final one. It is rather a holy time—a pax 
Dei, which exhausted nature has conquered for herself from all 
the fiends that assaulted and beset her. As strength returns, the 
battle will again commence; yet never I trust with such fateful 


1 Reminiscences, p. 226 et seq. 
2 Thirty—he was born December 4, 1795. 
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eagerness as of old. Isee the arena of my life lying round me 
desolate and quiet as the ashes of Mount Aitna. Flowers and 
verdure will again spring oyer its surface. But I know that fire 
is still beneath it, and that it, or I, have no foundation or endur- 
ance. Oh human life! Oh soul of man! But my paper is con- 
eluded. 


Carlyle could not long be idle. The weariness passed 
off. He took up his translating work, and went on with 
it as he has related. An accident meanwhile precipitated 
the relations between himself and Miss Welsh, which had 
seemed likely to be long protracted, and, after threatening 
to separate them for ever, threw them more completely 
one upon the other. 

When Irving first settled in London he had opened the 
secrets of his heart to a certain lady with whom he was 
very intimately acquainted. He had told her of his love 
for his old pupil, and she had drawn from him that the 
love had been returned. She had seen Irving sacrifice 
himself to duty, and she had heard that his resolution had 
been sustained by the person to whom the surrender of 
their mutual hopes had been as bitter as to himself. The 
lady was romantic, and had become profoundly interested. 
Flowing over with sympathy, she had herself commenced 
a correspondence with Haddington. To Carlyle she wrote 
occasionally, because she really admired him. To Miss 
Welsh she introduced herself as one who was eager for 
her confidence, who was prepared to love her for the many 
excellences which she knew her to possess, and to admin- 
ister balm to the wounds of her heart. 

Miss Welsh did not respond very cordially to this effu- 
sive invitation. It was not her habit to seek for sympathy 
from strangers ; but she replied in a letter which her new 
friend found extremely beautiful, and which stirred her 
interest still deeper. The lady imagined that her young 
correspondent was still pining in secret for her lost lover, 
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and she was tempted to approach closer to the subject 
which had aroused her sympathies. She thought it would 
be well slightly to disparage Irving. She painted him as 
a person whose inconstancy did not deserve a prolonged 
and hopeless affection. She too had sought to find in him 
the dearest of friends; but he had other interests and 
other ambitions, and any woman who concentrated her 
heart upon him would be disappointed in the return which 
she might meet with. 

The lady’s motive was admirable. She thought that 
she could assist in reconciling Miss Welsh to her disap- 
pointment. In perfect innocence she wrote confidentially 
to Carlyle on the same subject. She regarded him simply 
as the intimate friend both of Miss Welsh and Irving. 
She assumed that he was acquainted with their secret his- 
tory. She spoke of the affection which had existed be- 
tween them as still unextinguished on either side. For 
the sake of both of them she wished that something might 
be done to put an end to idle regrets and vain imaginings. 
Nothing she thought could contribute more to disenchant 
Miss Welsh than a visit to herself in London, where she 
could see Irving as he was in his present surroundings.’ 

Miss Welsh had for two years never mentioned Irving 
to Carlyle except bitterly and contemptuously ; so bitterly 
indeed that he had often been obliged to remonstrate. 
Had he been less singleminded, a tone so marked and acid 
might have roused his suspicions. But that Irving and she 
had been more than friends, if he had ever heard a hint 
of it, had passed out of his mind. Even the lady’s letter 
failed to startle him. He mentioned merely, when he next 
wrote to her, that the writer laboured under some strange 

1 No part of this language is the lady’s own. The substance of her letters 
was repeated in the correspondence which followed between Carlyle and Miss 
Welsh. I have alluded to the subject only because Mrs. Carlyle said after- 


wards that but for the unconscious action of a comparative stranger her en- 
gagement with Carlyle would probably never have been carried out. 
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delusion about her secret history, and had told him in a 
letter full of eloquence that her heart was with Irving in 
London. 

Miss Welsh felt that she must at least satisfy her ec- 
static acquaintance that she was not pining for another 
woman’s husband. She was even more explicit. She had 
made up her mind to marry Carlyle. She told her intru- 
sive correspondent so in plain words, desiring her only to 
keep her secret. The lady was thunderstruck. In ordi- 
nary life she was high-flown, and by those who did not 
know her might have been thought affected and unreal ; 
but on occasions really serious she could feel and write 
like a wise woman. She knew that Miss Welsh could not 
love Carlyle. The motive could only be a generous hope 
of making life dearer, and want of health more endurable, 
to an honest and excellent man, while she might be seek- 
ing blindly to fill a void which was aching in her own 
heart. She required Miss Welsh, she most solemnly ad- 
jured her, to examine herself, and not allow one who had 
known much disappointment and many sorrows to dis- 
cover by a comparison of his own feelings with hers that 
she had come to him with half a heart, and had mistaken 
compassion and the self-satisfaction of a generous act for 
a sentiment which could alone sustain her in a struggle 
through life. Supposing accident should set Irving free, 
supposing his love to have been indestructible and to have 
been surrendered only in obedience to duty, and suppos- 
ing him, not knowing of this new engagement, to come 
back and claim the heart from which an adverse fate had 
separated him, what in such a case would her feeling be? 
If she could honestly say that she would still prefer Car- 
lyle, then let her marry him, and the sooner the better. 
Tf, on the other hand, she was obliged to confess to her- 
self that she could still find happiness where she had 
hoped to find it, Irving might still be lost to her; but in 
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such a condition of mind she had no right to marry any- 
one else. 

With characteristic integrity Miss Welsh, on receiving 
this letter, instantly enclosed it to Carlyle. She had been 
under no obligation, at least until their marriage had been 
definitely determined on, to inform him of the extent of 
her attachment to Irving. But sincere as she was to a 
fault in the ordinary occasions of life, she had in this mat- 
ter not only kept back the truth, but had purposely 
misled Carlyle as to the nature of her feelings. She felt 
that she must make a full confession. She had deceived 
him — wilfully deceived him. She had even told him 
that she had never cared for Irving. ‘It was false,’ she 
said. She had loved him—once passionately loved him. 
For this she might be forgiven. ‘If she had shown weak- 
ness in loving a man whom she knew to be engaged to 
another, she had made amends in persuading him to 
marry the other, and save his honour from reproach.’ 
But she had disguised her real feelings, and for this she 
had no excuse. She who had felt herself Carlyle’s supe- 
rior in their late controversy, and had been able to rebuke 
him for selfishness, felt herself degraded and humbled in 
his eyes. If he chose to cast her off, she said that she 
could not say he was unjust; but her pride was broken ; 
and very naturally, very touchingly, she added that he had 
never been so dear to her as at that moment when she 
was in danger of losing his affection and, what was still 
more precious to her, his respect. 

If Carlyle had been made of common stuff, so unex- 
pected a revelation might have tried his vanity. The 
actual effect was to awaken in him a sense of his own un- 
worthiness. He perceived that Miss Welsh was probably 
accepting him only out of the motives which Mrs. Mon- 
tagu suggested. His infirmities, mental and bodily, might 
make him an unfit companion for her or indeed for any 
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woman. It would be better for her once for all to give 
him up. He knew, he said, that he could never make her 
happy. They might suffer at parting, but they would 
have obeyed their reason, and time would deaden the 
pain. No affection was unalterable or eternal. Men 
themselves, with all their passions, sank to dust and were 
consumed. He must imitate her sincerity. He said (and 
he spoke with perfect truth) that there was a strange, 
dark humour in him over which he had no control. If 
she thought they were ‘blue devils, weak querulous wail- 
ings of a mind distempered,’ she would only show that she 
did not understand him. In a country town she had seen 
nothing of life, and had grasped at the shadows that passed 
by her. First, the rude, smoky fire of Edward Irving 
seemed to her a star from heaven; next, the quivering 
agnis fatuus of the soul that dwelt in himself. The 
world had a thousand noble hearts that she did not dream 
of. What was he, and what was his father’s house, that 
she should sacrifice herself for him ? 

It was not in nature—it was not at least in Miss Welsh’s 
nature—that at such a time and under such circumstances 
she should reconsider her resolution. She was staying 
with her grandfather at Templand when these letters were 
interchanged. She determined to use the opportunity to 
pay the Carlyles her promised visit, see him in his own 
home and his own circle, and there face to face explain all 
the past and form some scheme for the immediate future. 
Like the lady in London, she felt that if the marriage was 
to be, or rather since the marriage was to be, the sooner it 
was over now the better for everyone. Carlyle was to 
have met her on the road, and was waiting with horses ; 
but there had been a mistake. She was dropped by the 
coach the next morning at Kelhead Kilns, from which 
she sent him a little characteristic note. 
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To Thomas Carlyle. 


Kelhead Kilns: Friday, September 3, 1825. 

Good morning, Sir. I am not at all to blame for your disap- 
pointment last night. The fault was partly your own, and still 
more the landlady’s of the Commercial Inn, as I shall presently 
demonstrate to you vivd voce. In the meantime I have billeted 
myself in a snug little house by the wayside, where I purpose re- 
maining with all imaginable patience till you can make it con- 
venient to come and fetch me, being afraid to proceed directly to 
Hoddam Hill in case so sudden an apparition should throw the 
whole family into hysterics. If the pony has any prior engage- 
ment, never mind. I can make a shift to walk two miles in 
pleasant company. Any way, pray make all possible despatch, in 
case the owner of these premises should think I intend to make a 
regular settlement in them. Yours, 

JANE. 


The great secret, which had been known from the first 
to Mrs. Carlyle and suspected by the rest, was now the 
open property of the family; and all, old and young, with 
mixed feelings of delight and anxiety, were looking for- 
ward to the appearance of the lady who was soon to be- 
long to them. 


She stayed with us above a week (Carlyle writes), happy, as was . 
very evident, and making happy. Her demeanour among us I 
could define as unsurpassable, spontaneously perfect. From the 
first moment all embarrassment, even my mother’s, as tremulous 
and anxious as she naturally was, fled away without return. Every- 
body felt the all-pervading simple grace, the perfect truth and 
perfect trustfulness of that beautiful, cheerful, intelligent, and 
sprightly creature, and everybody was put at his ease. The ques- 
tionable visit was a clear success. She and I went riding about, 
the weather dry and grey, nothing ever going wrong with us; my 
guidance taken as beyond criticism; she ready for any pace, rapid 
or slow, melodious talk never wanting. Of course she went to 
Mainhill, and made complete acquaintance with my father (whom 
she much esteemed and even admired, now and henceforth—a 
reciprocal feeling, strange enough), and with my two elder sisters, 
Margaret and Mary, who now officially kept house with my father 
there. On the whole, she came to know us all, saw face to face 
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us and the rugged peasant element and way of life we had; and 
was not afraid of it, but recognised, like her noble self, what of 
intrinsic worth it might have, what of real human dignity. She 
charmed all hearts, and was herself visibly glad and happy, right 
loath to end these halcyon days, eight or perhaps nine the utmost 
appointed sum of them. 


Two little anecdotes she used to tell of this visit, show- 
ing that under peasant’s dresses there was in the Carlyles 
the essential sense of delicate high breeding. She was to 
use the girls’ room at Mainhill while there; and it was 
rude enough in its equipments as they lived in it. Mar- 
garet Carlyle, doing her little best, had spread on the deal 
table for a cover a precious new shawl which some friend 
had given her. More remarkable was her reception by 
the father. When she appeared he was in his rough 
dress, called in from his farm work on the occasion. The 
rest of the family kissed her. The old man to her sur- 
prise drew back, and soon left the room. In a few min- 
utes he came back again, fresh shaved and washed, and in 
his Sunday clothes. Now, he said, if Miss Welsh allows 
it, lam in a condition to kiss her too. When she left 
Hoddam, Carlyle attended her back to Dumfries. 


As I rode with her (he says) she did not attempt to conceal her 
sorrow, and indeed our prospect ahead was cloudy enough. I 
could only say ‘ Espérons, espérons.’ To her the Haddington ele- 
ment had grown dreary and unfruitful; no geniality of life possi- 
ble there, and I doubt not many paltry frets and contradictions. 
We left our horses at the Commercial Inn; I walked with her, not 
in gay mood either, to her grandmother’s threshold, and there had 
to say farewell. In my whole life I can recollect no week so like 
a Sabbath as that had been to me—clear, peaceful, mournfully 
beautiful, and as if sacred. 


A few days after she was gone Carlyle wrote the fol- 
lowing entry in his most intermittent journal :— 


Hoddam. Hill, September 21, 1825.—A hiatus valde deflendus. 
Since the last line was written, what a wandering to and fro! how 
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many sad vicissitudes of despicable suffering and inaction have I 
undergone! This little book and the desk that carries it have 
passed a summer and winter in London since I last opened it ; and 
J, their foolish owner, have roamed about the brick-built Babylon, 
the sooty Brummagem, and Paris, the Vanity Fair of our modern 
world. My mood of mind is changed. Is it improved? Weiss 
nicht. This stagnation is not peace; or is it the peace of Gal- 
gacus’s Romans: ‘Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant.’ 
How difficult it is to free one’s mind from cant! How very seldom 
are the principles we act on clear to our own reason! Of the great 
nostrums, ‘forgetfulness of self’ and ‘humbling of vanity,’ it 
were better therefore to say nothing. In my speech concerning 
them I overcharge the impression they have made on me, for my 
conscience, like my sense of pain and pleasure, has grown dull, 
and I secretly desire to compensate for laxity of feeling by intenseness 
of describing. How much ofthese great nostrums is the product 
of necessity? Am I like a sorry hack, content to feed on heather 
while rich clover seems to lie around it at a little distance, be- 
cause in struggling to break the tether it has almost hanged itself? 
Oh that I could go out of the body to philosophise! that I could 
ever feel as of old the glory and magnificence of things, till my 
own little Me (mein kleines Ich) was swallowed up and lost in 
them. (Partly cant!) But I cannot, I cannot. Shall I ever more? 
Gott Weiss. At present I am but an abgerissenes Glied, a limb 
torn off from the family of man, excluded from acting, with pain 
for my companion, and hope, that comes to all, rarely visiting me, 
and, what is stranger, rarely desired with vehemence. Unhappy 
man, in whom the body has gained the mastery over the soul! 
Inverse sensualist, not drawn into the rank of beasts by pleasure, 
but driven into it by pain! Hush! hush! Perhaps this is the 
truce which weary nature has conquered for herself to re-collect 
her scattered strength. Perhaps, like an eagle (or a goose) she 
will ‘renew her mighty youth’ and fly against the sun; or at least 
fish haddocks with equanimity, like other birds of similar feather, 
and no more lie among the pots, winged, maimed, and plucked, 
doing nothing but chirp like a chicken in the croup for the live- 
long day. ‘Jook and let the jaw gae by,’ my pretty sir. When 
this solitude becomes intolerable to you it will be time enough to 
quit it for the dreary blank which society and the bitterest activ- 
ity have hitherto afforded you. You deserve considerable pity, 
Mr. C., and likewise considerable contempt. Heaven be your 
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comforter, my worthy sir! You are in a promising condition at 
this present: sinking to the bottom, yet laid down to sleep; de- 
struction brandishing his sword above you, and you quietly desiring 
him to take your life but spare your rest. Gott hilf Ihnen! Now 
for Tieck and his Runenberg. But first one whiff of generous 
narcotic. ‘How gladly we love to wander on the plain with the 
summit in our eye!’ Ach Du meine Einzige die Du mich liebst und 
Dich an mich anschmiegst, warum bin ich Dir wie ein gebrochenes 
Rohr! Sollst Du niemals gliicklich werden? Wo bist Du heute 
Nacht? Miéigen Friede und Liebe und Hoffnung deine Gefihrien 
seyn! Leb? wohl. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A.D, 1825. ABT. 30. 


_ Miss Wexsu had now seen with her own eyes the realities 
of life in a small Scotch farm, and was no longer afraid of 
it. She doubtless distrusted as much as ever Carlyle’s fit- 
ness in his own person for agricultural enterprises. But if 
his brother would take the work off his hands he could 
himself follow his own more proper occupations. She 
had recognised the sterling worth of his peasant family, 
and for her own part she was willing to share their method 
of existence, sharply contrasted as it was with the elegance 
and relative luxury of her home at Haddington. It was 
far otherwise with her mother. Mrs. Welsh’s romantic 
days were not over. They were never over to the end of 
her life; but she had no romance about Carlyle. She 
knew better than her daughter how great the sacrifice 
would be, and the experience of fifty years had taught her 
that resolutions adopted in enthusiasm are often repented 
of when excitement has been succeeded by the wearing 
duties of hard every-day routine. She was a cultivated, 
proud, beautiful woman, who had ruled as queen in the 
society of a Scotch provincial town. Many suitors had 
presented themselves for her daughter’s hand, unexcep- 
tionable in person, in fortune, in social standing. Miss 
Welsh’s personal attractions, her talents, the fair if mod- 
erate fortune which, though for the present she had sur- 
rendered it, must be eventually her own, would have en- 
titled her to choose among the most eligible matches in 
Kast Lothian. It was natural, it was inevitable, independ- 
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ent of selfish considerations, that she could not look with- 
out a shudder on this purposed marriage with the son of a 
poor Dumfriesshire farmer, who had no visible prospects 
and no profession, and whose abilities, however great they 
might be, seemed only to unfit him for any usual or profit- 
able pursuit. Added to this, Carlyle himself had not at- 
tracted her. She was accustomed to rule, and Carlyle 
would not be ruled. She had obstinate humours, and 
Carlyle, who never checked his own irritabilities, was im- 
patient and sarcastic when others ventured to be unreason- 
able. She had observed and justly dreaded the violence 
of his temper, which when he was provoked or thwarted 
would boil like a geyser. He might repent afterwards of 
these ebullitions; he usually did repent. But repentance 
could not take away the sting of the passionate expres- 
sions, which fastened in the memory by the metaphors 
with which they were barbed, especially as there was no 
amendment, and the offence was repeated on the next 
temptation. It will easily be conceived, therefore, that 
the meeting between mother and daughter after the Hod- 
dam visit, and Miss Welsh’s announcement of her final 
resolution, was extremely painful. Miss Welsh wrote to 
Carlyle an account of what had passed. His letter in 
reply bears the same emblem of the burning candle, with 
the motto, ‘ Zerar dum prosim, which he had before 
sketched in his journal. He was fond of a design which 
represented human life to him under its sternest aspect.’ 


To Miss Welsh. 
Hoddam Hill: November 4, 1825. 

. .. Let us be patient and resolute, and trust in ourselves and 
each other. I maintain that the weal of every human being, not 
perhaps his enjoyment or his suffering, but his true and highest 
welfare, lies within himself. Oh that we had wisdom to put this 
weighty truth in practice: to know our duty—for a duty every liv- 

1See p. 159. 
Vou. I.—17 
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ing creature has—and to do it with our whole heart and our whole 
soul. This is the everlasting rock of man’s security against which 
no tempest or flood shall prevail. ‘Sufficiently provided for with- 
in,’ the outward gifts or amercements of fortune are but the soft 
or the hard materials out of which he is to build his fairest work 
of art, a life worthy of himself and the vocation wherewith he is 
called. But I am verging towards cant, so I shall hasten to the 
right about. 

Your mother is not wise or just in spoiling the stinted enjoy- 
ments of your present way of life by the refiections and remon- 
strances with which she pursues you. Her views of me and my 
connection with you I cannot justly blame: they coincide too 
nearly with my own. But what, one might ask her, does she 
mean youtodo? Anything? If so, it were better that she sim- 
ply proposed it, and backed it out by all attainable reasons in 
simplicity and quiet, that if just and fit you might go through 
with it at all haps and hazards instantly and completely. If noth- 
ing, then silence is the least that can be asked of her. Speech 
that leads not to action, still more that hinders it, is a nuisance on 
the earth. Let ws remember this, as well as call on others to re- 
member it. But, after all, where is the mighty grief? Js it ruin 
for you to think of giving yourself to me, here as I am, in the 
naked undissembled meanness of my actual state? Consider this 
with a cold clear eye, not in the purple light of love, but in the 
sharp still light of prudence. If your mind still have any waver- 
ing, follow, the truth fearlessly, not heeding me, for Iam ready 
with alacrity to forward your anticipated happiness in any way. 
Or was this your love of me no girlish whim, but the calm, delib- 
erate self-offering of a woman to the man whom her reason and 
her heart had made choice of? Then is it a crime in you to love 
me, whose you are in the sight of God and man? 

The story of my temper is not worth much. I actually do not 
think myself an ill-natured man, nor even, all things considered, 
very ill-tempered! Really it is wearisome to think of these 
things. What counsel to give youI know not. Submission has 
its limits. When not based on conviction it degenerates into hy- 
pocrisy, and encourages demands which perhaps ought to be re- 
sisted. But in asserting your rights be meek and reasonable. 
What is this caprice and sullenness in your mother but unhappiness 
in herself—an effort to increase her own scanty stock of satisfac- 
tion at your expense ; or rather to shift a portion of her own suf- 
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fering upon you? She cannot cease to love you, and this is saying 
much. For me I beg you to take no thought. Her anger at me, 
her aversion to me, shall never be remembered against her. She 
thinks of me in the main, to the full as highly as she ought; and 
these gusts of unreasonable caprice should be met by increased 
equability, and steady forgiving self-possession, as angry gusts of 
wind are rendered harmless not by other conflicting gusts, but by 
a solid wall of stone and mortar. 


While on the Haddington side the contemplated alliance 
was so distasteful, two letters from Miss Welsh, one to 
Carlyle’s mother, the other to his little sister Jane, show 
how playfully and prettily she had thrown herself into the 
ways of the Mainhill household, and adopted their expres- 
sions. With Jane she had assumed the privilege of an 
elder sister, and charged herself with the direction of her 
education. Carlyle has written a short preface to each. 


To Mrs. Carlyle, Hoddam Hill. 


[ There are snatches of coterie speech in this letter, two quite of 
new date, brought from Hoddam Hill, which I must explain. 

‘Broad Atlantic of his countenance’ was a phrase I had noticed 
in some stupidly adoring ‘ Life of Fox,’ and been in use to ap- 
ply to my brother John, whose face also was broad enough (and 
full of honesty and good humour, poor fellow!). From him also 
comes the other phrase, ‘ mixture of good and evil.’ He was wont 
in his babbly way, while at breakfast with mother and me, to re- 
mark when the least thing was complained of or went wrong, 
‘Nothing but evil in the world, mother!’ till one day mother 
took him sharply up on theological grounds. Ever onward from 
which he used to make it ‘Nothing but a mixture of good and 
evil.’ He had many mock utterances of this kind. ‘Comes all to 
the same ultimately,’ ‘ What d’ye think of life this morning ?’ &c., 
over which we had our laughing and counter-laughing, borne with 
perfect gravity always, and perfect patience, but producing no 
abatement of the practice. One morning, however, he did get a 
retort, which rather stuck to him. Addressing his mother with 
‘What d’ye think of life, mother?’ ‘ What does t’ou (thou) think 
©’ death tho’?’ answered she with a veritably serious and crypto- 
contemptuous tone, which was not forgotten again. 
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‘Christian comfoart’ comes from a certain Mrs. Carruthers of 
Haregills, a cousin of my mother; Bell by maiden name, solid, 
rather stupid, farmer’s wife by station. Meeting once with Frank 
Dickson (a speculative Tartar he, unluckily for her), she had been 
heard to wind up some lofty lilt with, ‘Sir, it is the great soorce of 
Christian comfoart,’ accent on the last syllable and sound oa, An- 
nandale only.—T. C.] 

George Square, Edinburgh: November 14. 

My dear Mrs. Carlyle,—In the busy idleness of my present 
situation I have little leisure to write or to do any rational thing; 
but it is best I should fulfil my promise to you now rather than 
wait for a more quiet season, that you may know that even the 
turmoil of a great city cannot seduce me into forgetfulness of the 
Hill. Indeed, the more I am in the way of what is commonly 
called pleasure, the more I think of the calm days which I spent 
under your roof. I have never been so happy since; though I 
have been at several fine entertainments, where much thought and 
pains and money were expended to assemble the ingredients of 
enjoyment; and this is no wise strange, since affection is the 
native element of my soul, and that I found in your cottage warm 
and pure, while in more splendid habitations it is chilled with 
vanity, affectation, and selfishness. For ‘there is nothing but a 
mixture of good and evil in the world, mother;’ and thus some 
have ‘the dinner of herbs where love is,’ others ‘the stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.’ 

T left Templand on Thursday last after many delays, but in no 
such downcast mood as at my departure from the Hill. Indeed, I 
was never in my life more pleased to turn my face homewards, 
where, if I have not suitable society any more than in Nithsdale, I 
can at least enjoy what is next best, solitude. But all my impa- 
tience to see Haddington failed to make the journey hither 
agreeable, which was as devoid of ‘Christian comfoart’ as any- 
thing you can suppose. Never was poor damsel reduced, to such 
‘extremities of fate.’ I was sick, woefully sick, and notwith- 
standing that I had on four petticoats, benumbed with cold. To 
make my wretchedness as complete as possible, we did not reach 
Edinburgh till many hours after dark. Sixteen miles more, and 
my wanderings for this season are at an end. Would that my 
trials were ended also! Butno! Tell Mr. Carlyle my handsome 
cousin is coming to Haddington with his sister Phoebe, and his 
valet Henley, and his great dog Toby, over and above Dash, 
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Craigen, Fanny, and Frisk. My heart misgives me at the prospect 
of this inundation of company, for their ways are not my ways, 
and what is amusement to them is death tome. But I must just 
be patient as usual. Verily I should need to be Job, instead of 
Jane Welsh, to bear these everlasting annoyances with any degree 
of composure. 

Mr. Carlyle must write next week without fail to Haddington, 
lest in vexation of spirit I curse God and die. Moreover, he must 
positively part with Larry, and get a horse of less genius in his 
stead, if he would not have me live in continual terror of his life.' 
If the fates are kind, and the good doctor’ a man of his word, he 
will be in this city to-morrow, so that I have some hope to feast 
my eyes on ‘the broad Atlantic of his countenance,’ and hear all 
about my dear friends at the Hill before I go. How does Jane’s 
Latin prosper? Tell her to write a postscript in her brother’s next 
letter. You must excuse this hurried epistle. I am writing under 
many eyes and in the noise of many tongues. God bless you. 

I am always affectionately yours, 
JANE B. WELSH. 


The next letter is to Jean Carlyle, which is prefaced by 
Carlyle thus. 


This Jean Carlyle is my second youngest sister, then a little 
child of twelve. The youngest sister, youngest of us all, was 
Jenny (Janet), now Mrs. Robert Hanning, in Hamilton, Canada 
West. These little beings in their bits of grey speckled (black 
and white) straw bonnets, I recollect as a pair of neat brisk items, 
tripping about among us that summer at the Hill, especially Jean 
(only by euphemism Jane), the bigger of the two, who was a con- 
stant quantity there. The small Jenny (I think in some pet) had 
unexpectedly flung herself off and preferred native independence 
at Mainhill. Jean, from her black eyes and hair, had got the name 
of ‘Craw Jean’ among us, or often of ‘Craw’ simply. That was 


1 Larry had run away with Carlyle, thrown him, and dragged him some 
yards along the road. He rode up to a late period in his life ; but he always 
had a loose seat, and his mind was busy with anything but attending to his 
horse. Fritz, his last, a present from Lady Ashburton, carried him safely for 
many years through the London streets, to the astonishment of most of his 
friends. I asked him once how he had escaped misadventure. ‘It was Fritz,’ 
he said. ‘ He was a very sensible fellow. I suppose he had not been brought 
up to think that the first duty of a horse was to say something witty.’ 

2 John Carlyle. 
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my mother’s complexion too; but the other seven of us, like our 
father, were all of common blond. Jean was an uncommonly open- 
minded, gifted, ingenuous, and ingenious little thing, true as steel 
(never told a fib from her birth upwards), had, once or so, shown 
suddenly a will like steel too (when indisputably in the right, as I 
have heard her mother own to me), otherwise a most loving, cheer- 
ful, amenable creature, hungering and thirsting for all kinds of 
knowledge ; had a lively sense of the ridiculous withal, and already 
something of what you might call ‘humour.’ She was by this 
time in visible favour with me, which doubtless she valued suffi- 
ciently. One of the first things I had noted of her was five or six 
years ago in one of my rustications at Mainhill, when in the sum- 
mer evenings brothers Alick and John and I used to go out wan- 
dering extensively and talking ditto till gloaming settled into 
dark, always I observed little Craw turned up, either at our start- 
ing or somewhere afterwards, trotting at my side, head hardly 
higher than my knee, but eagerly thrown back and listening with 
zeal and joy: no kind of ‘sport’ equal to this, for her, pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. Poor little Craw ! 

My darling took warmly to her for my sake and the child’s own. 
This was the first time they had met. ‘Such a child ought to be 
educated,’ said she, with generous emphasis, and felt steadily, 
and, indeed, took herself, for some years onwards, a great deal of 
trouble and practical pains about it, as this letter may still indi- 
cate. Little Jean was had to Comely Bank,’ for a good few months, 
got her lessons, &c., attended us to Craigenputtock, hoping to try 
farther there too; but in the chaos of incipience there (a rather 
dark and even dismal chaos, had not my Jane been a daughter of 
the Sun) this was found impracticable; and Scotsbrig, father’s 
place,’ coveting and almost grudging the little Jean’s bits of 
labour within doors and without, she had to give the project up 
and return to her own way of life, which she loyally did; grew up 
a peasant girl, got no further special education, though she has 
since given herself consciously and otherwise not a little, both of 
the practical and speculative sort ; and is at this day to be named 
fairly a superior woman, superior in extent of reading, culture, 
&c., and still better in veracity of character, sound discernment, 
and practical wisdom; wife for above thirty-five years now? of 


1 Where Carlyle first lived, as will be seen, after his marriage. 
? To which old Mr. Carlyle removed from Mainhill in the year following, 
3 Written in 1868. 
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James Aitken, a prosperous, altogether honest, valiant, intelligent 
and substantial man, house-painter in Dumfries by trade; parents 
they, too, of my bright little niece, Mary ©. Aitken, who copies 
for me, and helps me all she can in this my final operation in the 
world. 


To Miss Jane Carlyle, Hoddam Hill. 


Haddington : November, 1825. 

My affectionate Child,—It grieved me to learn from your good 
little postscript,' that the poor Latin was already come to a stand ; 
for I would fain see the talents with which nature has entrust- 
ed you not buried in ignorance, but made the most of. Never- 
theless, I do not blame you, because you have despaired of ac- 
complishing an impossibility ; for it is impossible for you, sure 
enough, to make any great attainment of scholarship in the cir- 
cumstances in which you are already placed. You must on no 
accoynt, however, abandon the idea of becoming a scholar, for 
good, because it is beyond your ability to carry it into effect just 
as soon as you wish; for your circumstances, by the blessing of 
Heaven, may be in process of time rendered more towardly ; but 
should the noble desire of knowledge die away within you, you 
would indeed cruelly disappoint my hopes. Moreover, though 
the acquirement of a foreign language has proved too difficult a 
matter for you in the time being, I see nothing that there is to 
hinder you from reading many instructive books in your own. 
For your mother cannot be so hard a task-mistress, that she would 
refuse you two hours or so in the day to yourself, provided she 
saw that they were turned to a profitable account. Here is a copy 
of Cowper’s Poems for you, with which I expect you will presently 
commence a regular course of reading. Your brother is able, 
and I am sure will be most willing, to direct you in the choice of 
books ; and on this account you ought to be exceedingly thank- 
ful, as many for want of such direction have to seek knowledge 
by a weary circuit. 

Had Providence been less kind to you in the relation you hold 
in life, you should get many an epistle from me full of the best 
advices I have to give; for I love you, my good little girl, from 
the bottom of my heart, and desire earnestly that it should be 
well with you in this world as well as in the world to come. But 
when I consider the piety and goodness of the mother who has 


1 ‘Doubtless of some letter from me.—T. C.’ 
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you in her bosom, and that he whose wisdom I bow myself before 
is your brother, I feel it idle and presumptuous in me to offer you 
any counsel, when in the precepts and example of those about 
you, you have already such a light to your path. Do but con- 
tinue, my dear Jean, a dutiful daughter and a loving sister, and 
you are sure to grow up an estimable woman. If we can make 
you also an accomplished woman, so much the better. 

One thing more when I am about it. Look sharp that you ful- 
fil the written promise which you gave me at parting; for know 
that I am not disposed to remit you the smallest tittle of it. And 


now God bless and keep you. 
I am always your attached friend, 
JANE BarLLie WELSH. 


After the bright interlude of Miss Welsh’s visit to 
Hoddam, life soon became as industrious as Carlyle has 
described. The mornings were spent in work over the 
German Tales, the afternoons in rides, Larry remaining 
still in favour notwithstanding his misdemeanours. In the 
evenings he and his mother perhaps smoked their pipes 
together, as they used to do at Mainhill, she in admiring 
anxiety laboring to rescue his soul from the temptations 
of the intellect ; he satisfying her, for she was too willing 
to be satisfied, that they meant the same thing, though 
they expressed it in different languages. He was meditat- 
ing a book, a real book of his own, not a translation, though 
he was still unable to fasten upon a subject ; while the sense 
that he was in his own house, lord of it and lord of him- 
self, and able if he pleased to shut his door against all 
comers, was delightful to him. 


It is inexpressible (he wrote) what an increase of happiness and 
of consciousness, wholesome consciousness of inward dignity, I 
have gained since I came within the walls of this poor cottage— 
my own four walls—for in this state the primeval law of nature 
acts on me with double and triple force; and how cheaply it is 
purchased, and how smoothly managed. They simply admit that I 
am Herr im Hause, and act on this conviction. There is no grum- 
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bling about my habitudes and whims. If I choose to dine on fire 
and brimstone, they will cook it for me to their best skill, think- 
ing only that I aman unintelligible mortal, perhaps in their secret 
souls a kind of humourist, fachewx to deal with, but no bad soul 
after all, and not to be dealt with in any other way. My own four 
walls ! 


This expression, repeated twice, suggests the possible 
date of a poem—the only poem, perhaps, that Carlyle ever 
wrote which is really characteristic of him. It was writ- 
ten either at Hoddam or at Craigenputtock. In some re- 
spects—in the mention of a wife, especially—it suits Crai- 
genputtock best. But perhaps his imagination was looking 
forward. 


MY OWN FOUR WALLS. 


The storm and night is on the waste, 

Wild through the wind the herdsman calls, 
As fast on willing nag I haste 

Home to my own four walls. 


Black tossing clouds with scarce a glimmer 
Envelope earth like sevenfold palls ; 

But wifekin watches, coffee-pot doth simmer, 
Home in my own four walls. 


A home and wife I too have got, 
A hearth to blaze whate’er befals ; 
What needs a man that I have not 
Within my own four walls ? 


King George has palaces of pride, 

And armed grooms must ward those halls ; 
With one stout bolt I safe abide 

Within my own four walls. 


Not all his men may sever this, 

It yields to friends’, not monarchs’, calls ; 
My whinstone house my castle is— 

I have my own four walls. 
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When fools or knayes do make a rout 
With gigmen, dinners, balls, cabals, 

I turn my back and shut them out; 
These are my own four walls. 


The moorland house, though rude it be, 
May stand the brunt when prouder falls ; 

"Twill screen my wife, my books, and me, 
All in my own four walls. 


In the autumn of this year Carlyle had a glimpse of 
Irving at Annan. 


I had next to no correspondence with Irving (he says) ; a little 
note or so on business, nothing more. Nor was Mrs. Montagu 
much more instructive on that head, who wrote me high-sounding 
amiable things which I could not but respond to more or less, 
though dimly aware of their quality. Nor did the sincere and ar- 
dent Mrs. Strachey, who wrote seldomer, almost ever touch upon 
Irving. But by some occasional unmelodious clang in all the 
newspapers (twice over I think in this year) we could sufficiently 
and with little satisfaction construe his way of life. Twice over 
he had leapt the barriers and given rise to criticisms of the cus- 
tomary idle sort, loudish universally and nowhere accurately just. 
Case first was of preaching to the London Missionary Society 
(Missionary I will call it, though it might be ‘ Bible,’ or another). 
On their grand anniversary these people had assigned him the 
honour of addressing them, and were numerously assembled, ex- 
pecting some flourishes of eloquence and flatteries to their illus- 
trious, divinely blessed society, ingeniously done and especially 
with fit brevity ; dinner itself waiting, I suppose, close in the rear. 
Irving emerged into his speaking place at the due moment ; but 
instead of treating men and office-bearers to a short, comforta- 
ble dose of honey and butter, opened into strict, sharp inquiries, 
rhadamanthine expositions of duty and ideal, issuing, perhaps, in 
actual criticism and admonition; gall and vinegar instead of 
honey ; at any rate, keeping the poor people locked up there ‘for 
above two hours,’ instead of an hour or less, with dinners hot at 
the end of it. This was much criticised: ‘Plainly wrong, and 
produced by love of singularity and too much pride in oneself,’ 
voted everybody. For, in fact, a man suddenly holding up the 
naked inexorable ideal in the face of the clothed (and in England 
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generally plump, comfortable, and pot-bellied) reality is doing an 
unexpected and questionable thing. 

The next escapade was still worse. At some public meeting, 
probably of the same ‘ Missionary Society,’ Irving again held up 
his Ideal, I think not without murmurs from former sufferers by 
it, and ended by solemnly putting down, not his name to the sube- 
scription list, but an actual gold watch, which he said had just 
arrived to him from his beloved brother lately dead in India.! 
That of the gold watch tabled had inreality a touch of rash osten- 
tation, and was bitterly crowed over by all the able editors for a 
time. On the whole one could gather too clearly that Irving’s 
course was beset with pitfalls, barking dogs, and dangers and dif- 
ficulties unwarned of; and that for one who took so little counsel 
with prudence, he perhaps carried his head too high. I had a cer- 
tain harsh kind of sorrow about poor Irving, ‘and my loss of him 
(and his loss of me on such poor terms as these seemed to me), 
but I carelessly trusted in his strength against whatever mistakes 
and impediments, and felt that for the present it was better to be 
absolved from corresponding with him. 

That same year, late in autumn, he was at Annan only for a night 
and a day, returning from some farther journey, perhaps to Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh, and had to go on again for London next day. 
I rode down from Hoddam Hill before nightfall, found him sit- 
ting in the snug little parlour beside his father and mother, beau- 
tifully domestic. I think it was the last time I ever saw those 
good old people. We sat only a few minutes, my thoughts sadly 
contrasting the beautiful affectionate safety here and the wild 
tempestuous hostilities and perils yonder. He left his blessing to 
each by name in a low soft voice. There was something almost 
tragical to me as he turned round, hitting his hat on the little 
door lintel, and next moment was on the dark street followed only 
by me. His plan of journey was to catch the Glasgow London 
mail at Gretna, and to walk thither, the night being dry. We 
stept over to Robert Dickson’s, his brother-in-law’s, and sate there 
still talking for perhaps an hour. He looked sad and serious, not 
in the least downhearted ; told us, probably in answer to some 
question of mine, that the projected London University seemed to 


1 This brother was John, the eldest of the three, an Indian army surgeon, 
whom I remember once meeting on a common stair in Edinburgh, on return, 
I suppose, from a call on some comrade higher up: a taller man than even 
Edward, and with a blooming, placid, not very intelligent face. 
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be progressing towards fulfilment, and how, at some meeting, 
Poet Campbell, arguing loudly for a purely secular system, had on 
sight of Irving entering at once stopped short, and in the politest 
manner he could, sat down without another word on the subject. 
‘It will be unreligious, secretly anti-religious all the same,’ said 
Trving to us. 

When the time had come for setting out, and we were all on 
foot, he called for his three little nieces, haying their mother by 
him, made them each successively stand on a chair, laid his hand 
on the head first of one, with a ‘Mary Dickson, the Lord bless 
you,’ then of the next by name, and of the next ; ‘the Lord bless 
you,’ in a sad, solemn tone, with something of elaborate noticeable 
init too; which was painful and dreary to me ; a dreary visit alto- 
gether, though an unabatedly affectionate on both sides—in what 
a contrast, thought I, to the old sunshiny visits when Glasgow 
was head-quarters, and everybody was obscure, frank to his feel- 
ings, and safe. Mrs. Dickson, I think, had tears in her eyes. 
Her too he doubtless blessed, but without hand on head. Dick- 
son and the rest of us escorted him a little way. We parted in 
the howling of the north wind, and I turned back across the 
moors to Hoddam Hill to meditate in silence on the chances and 
changes of this strange whirlpool of a world.! 


1 The last paragraph is taken from a contemporary description of the scene. 
The rest, as most complete, is from the Reminiscences, p. 231, and is a curi- 
ous illustration of the minute exactness of Carlyle’s memory. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A.D. 1826. ANT. 381. 


Tue life at Hoddam Hill, singularly happy while it lasted, 
and promising to last, was not after all of long continuance. 
Differences with the landlord, General Sharpe, rose to a 
quarrel, in which old Mr. Carlyle took his son’s part. 
Hoddam Hill was given up; the lease of Mainhill, expir- 
ing at the same time, was not renewed, and the whole 
family, Carlyle himself with the rest, removed to Scots- 
brig, a substantial farm in the neighbourhood of Eccle- 
fechan, where the elder Carlyles remained to the end of 
their lives, and where their youngest son succeeded them. 

The break-up at Hoddam precipitated the conclusion of 
Carlyle’s protracted relations with Miss Welsh. He sums 
up briefly his recollections of the story of this year, which 
was in every way so momentous to him, 


My translation (German Romance) went steadily on, the pleas- 
antest labour I ever had ; could be done by task in whatever hu- 
mour or condition one was in, and was day by day (ten pages a 
day, I think) punctually and comfortably so performed. Inter- 
nally, too, there were far higher things going on; a grand and 
ever joyful victory getting itself achieved at last! The final chain- | 
ing down, trampling home ‘for good,’ home into their caves for | 
ever of all my spiritual dragons, which had wrought me such woe, | 
and for a decade past had made my life black and bitter.' This | 
year 1826 saw the end of all that, with such a feeling on my part 
as may be fancied. I found it to be essentially what Methodist 
people call their ‘ conversion,’ the deliverance of their souls from 


i First battle won in the Rue de l’Enfer—Leith Walk—four years before. 
Campaign not ended till now. 
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the Devil and the pit; precisely enough ‘hat, in new form. And 
there burnt accordingly a sacred flame of joy in me, silent in my 
inmost being, as of one henceforth superior to fate, able to look 
down on its stupid injuries, with contempt, pardon, and almost 
with a kind of thanks and pity. This ‘holy joy,’ of which I kept 
silence, lasted sensibly in me for several years in blessed counter- 
poise to sufferings and discouragements enough ; nor has it proved 
what I can call fallacious at any time since. My ‘spiritual drag- 
ons,’ thank heaven, do still remain strictly in their caves, forgot- 
ten and dead, which is indeed a conquest, and the beginning of 
conquests. I rode about a great deal in all kinds of weather that 
winter and summer, generally quite alone, and did not want for 
meditations, no longer of defiantly hopeless or quite impious na- 
ture. 

Meanwhile, if on the spiritual side all went well, one poor item 
on the temporal side went ill: a paltry but essential item—our lease 
arrangements of Hoddam Hill. The lease had been hurriedly set- 
tled, on word of mouth merely, by my father, who stood well with 
his landlord otherwise, and had perfect trust in him. But when 
it came to practical settlement, to ‘demands of outgoing tenant,’ 
who was completely right as against his landlord, and completely 
wrong as against us, there arose difficulties which, the farther they 
were gone into, spread the wider. Arbitration was tried; much 
was tried ; nothing would do. Arbitrators, little farmers on the 
neighbouring estates, would not give a verdict, but only talk, talk. 
Honourable landlord owes outgoing tenant (his and his father’s 
old factor) say 150/., and other just decision there was none. Fac- 
tor was foolish, superannuated, impoverished, pressingly in want 
of hismoney. Landlord was not wise or liberal. Arbitrary and 
imperious he tried to be; wrote letters, &c., but got stiff answers ; 
over the belly of justice would not be permitted to ride. The end 
was, after much babbling, in which I meddled little, and only from 
the background,' complete break ensued ; Hoddam Hill to be given 
up, laid at his honour's feet May 26, 1826; ditto Mainhill when 
the lease also expired there. My father got, on another estate 

1 Not altogether. In a letter from Hoddam Hill Carlyle says: ‘My kindred 
can now regard the ill-nature of our rural Ali Pacha with a degree of equanim- 
ity much easier to attain than formerly. Ali—I mean his honour General 
Sharpe—and I had such a schane the other day at this door. I made Graham 
of Burnswark laugh at it yesterday all the way from Annan to Hoddam Bridge. 


In short, Ali sank, in the space of little more than a minute, from 212° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer to 32°, and retired even below the freezing-point.’ 
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near by, the farm of Scotsbrig, a far better farm (where our peo- 
ple still are), farm well capable both of his stock and ours, with 
roomy house, &c., where, if anywhere in the country, I, from and 
after May, 1826, must make up my mind to live. 'To stay there 
till German Romance was done—clear as to that—went accord- 
ingly, and after a week of joinering resumed my stint of ten daily 
pages, steady as the town clock, no interruption dreaded or occur- 
ring. Had a pleasant, diligent, and interesting summer ; all my 
loved kindred about me for the last time ; hottest and droughtiest 
summer I have ever seen, drier even than the last (of 1868), though 
seldom quite so intolerably hot. No rain from the end of March 
till the middle of August. Delightful morning rides (in the first 
months) are still present to me, ditto breakfasts in the kitchen, an 
antique baronial one, roomy, airy, curious to me. Cookery, com- 
pany, and the cow with her produce always friendly tome. Noth- 
ing to complain of but want of the old silence; noise and bustle of 
business now round me, and like to increase, not diminish; and 
this thought always too, here cannot be thy continuing city! and 
then withal, my darling in noble silence getting so weary of dull 
Haddington. In brief, after much survey and consideration of the 
real interests and real feelings of both parties, I proposed, and it 
was gently acceded to, that German Romance once done (end of 
September or so) we should wed, settle at Edinburgh in some 
small suburban house (details and preparations there all left to 
her kind mother and her), and thenceforth front our chances in 
the world, not as two lots, but as one, for better for worse, till 
death us part! 

In August Haddington became aware of what was toward a great 
enough event there, the loss of its loved and admired ‘ Jeannie 
Welsh, the Flower 0’ Haddington’ (as poor old Lizzie Baldy, a 
notable veteran sewing woman, humble heroine, then sadly said), 
‘gaun to be here na mair!’ In Annandale, such my entire seclu- 
sion, nothing was yet heard of it for a couple of months. House 
in Comely Bank! suitable as possible had been chosen; was being 
furnished from Haddington, beautifully, perfectly, and even richly, 
by Mrs. Welsh’s great skill in such matters, aided by her daugh- 
ter’s, which was also great, and by the frank wordless generosity 
of both, which surely was very great! Mrs. Welsh had decided 
to give up house, quit Haddington, and privately even never see 


1 A row of houses to the north of Edinburgh, then among open fields be- 
tween the city and the sea. 
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it more; to live at Templand thenceforth with her father and sis- 
ter (Aunt Grizzie), where it was well judged her help might be 
useful. My brave little woman had by deed of law two years be- 
fore settled her little estate (Craigenputtock) upon her mother for 
life, being clearly indispensable there. Fee simple of the place 
she had at the same time by will bequeathed to me if I survived 
her. 


So Carlyle, at a distance of forty-two years, describes 
the prelude to his marriage—accurately so far as substance 
went, and with a frank acknowledgment of Mrs. Welsh’s 
liberality, as the impression was left upon his memory. 
But, exactly and circumstantially as he remembered things 
which had struck and interested him, his memory was less 
tenacious of some particulars which he passed over at the 
time with less attention than perhaps they deserved, and 
thus allowed to drop out of his recollection. Details have 
to be told which will show him no¢ on the most consid- 
erate side. They require to be mentioned for the distinct 
light which they throw on aspects of his character which 
affected materially his wife’s happiness. There were some 
things which Carlyle was constitutionally incapable of ap- 
prehending, while again there are others which he appre- 
hended perhaps with essential correctness, but on which 
men in general do not think as he thought. A man born 
to great place and great visible responsibilities in the world 
is allowed to consider first his position and his duties, and 
to regard other claims upon him as subordinate to these. 
A man born with extraordinary talents, which he has re- 
solved to use for some great and generous purpose, may 
expect and demand the same privileges, but they are not 
so easily accorded to him. In the one instance it is as- 
sumed as a matter of course that secondary interests must 
be set aside; even in marriage the heir of a large estate 
consults the advantage of his family; his wife’s pleasure, 
even his wife’s comforts must be postponed to the sup- 
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posed demands of her husband’s situation. The claims of 
a man of genius are less tolerantly dealt with; partly per- 
haps because it is held an impertinence in any man to pre- 
tend to genius till he has given proof of possessing it; 
partly because, if extraordinary gifts are rare, the power 
of appreciating them is equally rare, and a fixed purpose 
to make a noble use of them is rarer still. Men of literary 
faculty, it is idly supposed, can do their work anywhere in 
any circumstances; if the work is left undone the world 
does not know what it has lost; and thus, partly by their 
own fault, and partly by the world’s mode of dealing with 
them, the biographies of men of letters are, as Carlyle 
says, for the most part the saddest chapter in the history 
of the human race except the Newgate Calendar. 

Carlyle, restless and feverish, was convinced that no real 
work could be got out of him till he was again in a home 
of his own, and till his affairs were settled on some per- 
manent footing. His engagement, while it remained un- 
completed, kept him anxious and irritated. Therefore he 
conceived that he must find some cottage suited to his cir- 
cumstances, and that Miss Welsh ought to become imme- 
diately the mistress of it. He had money enough to begin 
housekeeping; he saw his way, he thought, to earning 
money enough to continue it on the scale on which he had 
himself been bred up—but it was on condition that the 
wife that he took to himself should do the work of a do- 
mestic servant as his own mother and sisters did; and he 
was never able to understand that a lady differently edu- 
cated might herself, or her friends for her, find a difficulty 
in accepting such a situation. He was in love, so far as he 
understood what love meant. Like Hamlet he would have 
challenged Miss Welsh’s other lovers ‘to weep, to fight, to 
fast, to tear themselves, to drink up Esil, eat a crocodile,’ 
or ‘be buried with her quick in the earth;’ but when it 
came to the question how he was himself to do the work 
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which he intended to do, he chose to go his own way, and 
expected others to accommodate themselves to it. 

Plans had been suggested and efforts made to secure 
some permanent situation for him. A newspaper had 
been projected in Edinburgh, which Lockhart and Brews- 
ter were to have conducted with Carlyle under them. 
This would have been something; but Lockhart became 
editor of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ and the project dropped. 
_A Bavarian Minister had applied to Professor Leslie for 
_ someone who could teach English literature and science at 
Munich. Leslie offered this to Carlyle, but he declined it. 
He had set his mind upon a cottage outside Edinburgh, 
with a garden and high walls about it to shut out noise. 
This was all which he himself wanted. He did not care 
how poor it was so it was Ais own, entirely his own, safe 
from intruding fools. 

Here he thought that he and his wife might set them- 
selves up together and wish for nothing more. It did, 
indeed, at moments occur to him that, although he could 
be happy and rich in the midst of poverty, ‘for a woman 
to descend from superfluity to live in poverty with a sick, 
ill-natured man, and not be wretched, would be a miracle.’ 
But though the thought came more than once, it would 
not abide. The miracle would perhaps be wrought ; or in- 
deed without a miracle his mother and sisters were happy, 
and why should anyone wish for more luxuries than they 
had ? 

Mrs. Welsh being left a widow, and with no other child, 
the pain of separation from her daughter was unusually 
great. Notwithstanding a certain number of caprices, 
there was a genuine and even passionate attachment be- 
tween mother and daughter. It might have seemed that 
a separation was unnecessary, and that if Mrs. Welsh 
could endure to have Carlyle under her own roof, no diffi- 
culty on his side ought to have arisen. Mrs. Welsh in- 
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deed, romantically generous, desired to restore the prop- 
erty, and to go back and live with her father at Templand ; 
but her daughter decided peremptorily that she would 
rather live with Carlyle in poverty all the days of her life 
sooner than encroach in the smallest degree on her moth- 
er’s independence. She could expect no happiness, she 
said, if she failed in the first duty of her life. Her mother 
should keep the fortune, or else Miss Welsh refused to 
leave her. 

All difficulties might be got over, the entire economic 
problem might be solved, if the family could be kept to- 
gether. As soon as the marriage was known to be in con- 
templation this arrangement occurred to everyone who 
was interested in the Welshes’ welfare as the most obvi- 
ously desirable. Mrs. Welsh was as unhappy as ever at 
an alliance that she regarded as not imprudent only, but 
in the highest degree objectionable. Carlyle had neither 
family nor fortune nor prospect of preferment. He had 
no religion that she could comprehend, and she had seen 
him violent and unreasonable. He was the very last com- 
panion that she would have selected for herself. Yet for 
her daughter’s sake she was willing to make an effort to 
like him, and, since the marriage was to be, either to live 
with him or to accept him as her son-in-law in her own 
house and in her own circle. 

Her consent to take Carlyle into her family removed 
Miss Welsh’s remaining scruples, and made her perfectly 
happy. It never occurred to her that Carlyle himself 
would refuse, and the reasons which he alleged might 
have made a less resolute woman pause before she com- 
mitted herself further. It would never answer, he said ; 
‘two households could not live as if they were one, and 
he would never have any right enjoyment of his wife’s 
company till she was all his own.’ Mrs. Welsh had a 
large acquaintance. He liked none of them, and ‘her 
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visitors would neither be diminished in numbers nor bet- 
tered in quality.’ No! he must have the small house in 
Edinburgh ; and ‘the moment he was master of a house, 
the first use he would turn it to would be to slam the 
J door against nauseous intruders.’ It never occurred to 
him, as proved too fatally to be the case, that he would 
care little for ‘the right companionship’ when he had got 
it; that he would be absorbed in his work; that, after all, 
his wife would see but little of him, and that little too 
often under trying conditions of temper ; that her mother’s 
companionship, and the ‘intrusion’ of her mother’s old 
friends, might add more to her comfort than it could pos- 
sibly detract from his own. 
However deeply she honoured her chosen husband, she 
- could not hide from herself that he was selfish—extremely 
selfish. He had changed his mind indeed about the Edin- 
burgh house almost as soon as he had made it up—he was 
only determined that he would not live with Mrs. Welsh. 


Surely (Miss Welsh wrote) you are the most tantalismg man in 
the world, and I the most tractable woman. This time twelve- 
month nothing would content you but to live in the country, and 
though a country life never before attracted my desires, if never- 
theless became my choice the instant it seemed to be yours. In 
truth I discovered a hundred beauties and properties in it which 
had hitherto escaped my notice; and it came at last to this, that 
every imagination of the thoughts of my heart was love in a cot- 
tage continually. Hh bien! and what then? A change comes 
over the spirit of your dream. While the birds are yet humming, 
the roses blooming, the small birds rejoicing, and everything is 
in summer glory about our ideal cottage, I am called away to live 
in prospectu in the smoke and bustle and icy coldness of Edin- 
burgh. Now this I call a trial of patience and obedience—and 
say, could I have complied more readily though I had been your 
wedded wife ten times over? Without a moment’s hesitation, 
without once looking behind, without even bidding adieu to my ° 
flowers, I took my way with you out of our Paradise, to raise an- 
other in the howling wilderness. A very miracle of love! Oh 
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mind of man! And this too must pass away. Houses and walled 
gardens pass away like the baseless fabric of a vision; and lo! we 
are once more a solitary pair, ‘the world all before us where to 
choose our place of rest.’ Be Providence our guide. Suppose 
we take different roads and try how that answers. There is A 
with 50,000/. and a princely lineage, and ‘never was out of hu- 
mour in her life’—with such a ‘singularly pleasing creature’ you 
could hardly fail to find yourself admirably well off—while I, on 
the other hand, might better my fortune in many quarters. A 
certain handsome stammering Englishman I know of would give 
his ears to carry me away south with him. My second cousin, 
too, the doctor at Leeds, has set up a fine establishment, and 
writes to me that ‘I am the very first of my sex.’ Or, nearer 
home, I have an interesting young widower in view, who has 
no scruple in making me mother to his three small children, 
blue stocking though Ibe. But what am I talking about? as if 
we were not already married, married past redemption. God 
knows in that case what is to become of us. At times Iam so 
disheartened that I sit down and weep. 


Carlyle could just perceive that he had not been gra- 
cious, that Mrs. Welsh’s offer had deserved ‘ more serious 
consideration,’ and at least a more courteous refusal. Ie 
could recognize also, proud as he was, that he had little 
to offer in his companionship which would be a compen- 
sation for the trials which it might bring with it. He 
again offered to set the lady free. 


To Miss Welsh. 


Oh Jane, Jane, your half-jesting enumeratien of your wooers 
does anything but make me laugh. A thousand and a thousand 
times I have thought the same thing in deepest earnest. That 
you have the power of making many good matches is no secret to 
me ; nay, it would be a piece of news for me to learn that I am 
not the very worst you ever thought of. And you add, with the 
same tearful smile, ‘Alas! we are married already.’ Let me cut 
oft the interjection, and say simply what is true, that we are not 
married already ; and do you hereby receive further my distinct 
and deliberate declaration that it depends on yourself, and shall 
always depend on yourself, whether ever we be married or not, 
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God knows I do not say this in a vulgar spirit of defiance, which 
in our present relation were coarse and cruel; but I say it in 
the spirit of disinterested affection for you, and of fear from the 
reproaches of my own conscience, should your fair destiny be 
marred by me, and you wounded in the house of your friend. 
Can you believe it with the good nature which I declare it de- 
serves? It would absolutely give me satisfaction to know that you 
thought yourself entirely free of all ties to me but those, such as 
they might be, of your own still renewed election. It is reason- 
able and right that you should be concerned for your future estab- 
lishment. Look round with calm eyes on the persons you men- 
tion, and if there is any one among them whose wife you had 
rather be—I do not mean whom you love better than me, but 
whose wife, all things considered, you had rather be than mine— 
then I call upon you, I, your brother and friend through every 
fortune, to accept that man and leave me to my destiny. But if, 
on the contrary, my heart and my hand, with the barren and per- 
plexed destiny which promises to attend them, shall after all ap- 
pear the best that this poor world can offer you, then take me and 
be content with me, and do not vex yourself with struggling to 
alter what is unalterable—to make a man who is poor and sick 
suddenly become rich and healthy. You tell me you often weep 
when you think what is to become of us. It is unwise in you to 
weep. If you are reconciled to be my wife (not the wife of an 
ideal me, but the simple actual prosaic me), there is nothing 
frightful in the future. J look into it with more and more confi- 
dence and composure. Alas! Jane, you do not know me. It is 
not the poor unknown rejected Thomas Carlyle that you know, 
but the prospective rich, known, and admired. I am reconciled to 
my fate as it stands, or promises to stand ere long. I have pro- 
nounced the word unpraised in all its cases and numbers, and find 
nothing terrific in it, even when it means unmoneyed, and even by 
the mass of his Majesty’s subjects neglected or even partially con- 
temned. I thank Heaven I have other objects in my eye than 
either their pudding or their breath. This comes of the cireum- 
stance that my apprenticeship is ending, and yours still going on. 
Oh Jane, I could weep too, for I love you in my deepest heart. 
These are hard sayings, my beloved child, but I cannot spare 
them, and I hope, though bitter at first, they may not remain 
without wholesome influence. Do not be angry with me. Do 
not. I swear I deserve it not. Consider this as a true glimpse 
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into my heart which it is good that you contemplate with the gen- 
tleness and tolerance you have often shown me. If you judge it 
fit, I will take you to my heart as my wedded wife this very week. 
If you judge it fit, I will this very week forswear you for ever. 
More I cannot do; but all this, when I compare myself with you, 
it is my duty to do. Adieu. God bless you and have you in his 
keeping ! 
I am yours at your own disposal for ever and ever, 
T. CARLYLE. 

That Carlyle could contemplate with equanimity being 
unpraised, unmoneyed, and neglected all his life, that he re- 
quired neither the world’s pudding nor its breath, and could 
be happy without them, was pardonable and perhaps com- 
mendable. That he should expect another person to share 
this unmoneyed, puddingless, and rather forlorn condition, 
was scarcely consistent with such lofty principles. Men 
may sacrifice themselves, if they please, to imagined high 
duties and ambitions, but they have no right to marry 
wives and sacrifice them. Nor were these ‘ hard sayings 
which could not be spared’ exactly to the point, when he 
had been roughly and discourteously rejecting proposals 
which would have made his wnmoneyed situation of less 
importance. 

He had said that Miss Welsh did not know him, which 
was probably true; but it is likely also that he did not 
know himself. She had answered this last letter of his 
with telling him that she had chosen him for her husband, 
and should not alter her mind. Since this was so he im- 
mediately said, ‘she had better wed her wild man of the 
woods at once, and come and live with him in his cavern 
in the hope of better days.’ The cavern was Scotsbrig. 
When it had been proposed that he should live with Mrs. 
Welsh at Haddington, he would by consenting have spared 
the separation of a mother from an only child, and would 
not perhaps have hurt his own intellect by an effort of self- 
denial. It appeared impossible to him, when Mrs. Welsh 
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was in question, that two households could go on together. 
He was positive that he must be master in his own house, 
free from noise and interruption, and have fire and brim- 
stone cooked for him if he pleased to order it. But the 
two households were not, it seemed, incompatible when 
one of them was his own family. If Miss Welsh would 
come to him at Scotsbrig, ‘he would be a new man;’ 
‘the bitterness of life would pass away like a forgotten 
tempest,’ and he and she ‘would walk in bright weather 
thenceforward’ to the end of their existence. This, too, 
was a mere delusion. The cause of his unrest was in 
himself; he would carry with him, wherever he might go 
or be, the wild passionate spirit, fevered with burning 
thoughts, which would make peace impossible, and cloud 
the fairest weather with intermittent tempests. Scotsbrig 
would not have frightened Miss Welsh. She must have 
perceived his inconsistency, though she did not allude to 
it. But if Carlyle had himself and his work to consider, 
she had her mother. Her answer was very beautiful. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 


Were happiness the thing chiefly to be cared for in this world, 
I would put my hand in yours now, as you say, and so cut the 
knot of our destiny. But oh! have you not told me a thousand 
times, and my conscience tells me also, that happiness is a second- 
ary consideration? It must not, must not, be sought out of the 
path of duty. Should I do well to go into Paradise myself, and 
leave the mother who bore me to break her heart? She is look- 
ing forward to my marriage with a more tranquil mind in the 
hope that our separation is to be but nominal—that, by living 
where my husband lives, she may at least have every moment of 
my society which he can spare. And how would it be possible not 
to disappoint her of this hope if I went to reside with your people 
in Annandale? Her presence there would be a perpetual cloud. 
For the sake of all concerned, it would be necessary to keep her 
quite apart from us, yet so near! She would be the most 
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wretched of mothers, the most desolate woman inthe world. Oh! 
is it for me to make her so? me who am so unspeakably dear to 
her in spite of all her caprice, who am her only, only child, and 
she a widow? I love you, Mr. Carlyle, tenderly, devotedly. But I 
may not put my mother away from me, even for your sake. I can- 
not do it. I have lain awake whole nights trying to reconcile 
this act with my conscience. But my conscience will have noth- 
ing to say to it—rejects it with indignation. 

What is to be done, then? Indeed, I see only one way to es- 
cape out of all these perplexities. Be patient with me while I tell 
you what itis. My mother, like myself, has ceased to feel any 
contentment in this hateful Haddington, and is bent on disposing 
of our house here as soon as may be, and hiring one elsewhere. 
Why should it not be the vicinity of Edinburgh after all? and 
why should not you live with your wife in your mother’s house ? 
Because, you say, my mother would never have the grace to like 
you, or let you live with her in peace; because you could never 
have any right enjoyment of my society, so long as you had me 
not all to yourself; and finally because you must and will ‘ have 
a door of your own to slam in the face of all nauseous intruders.’ 
These are objections which sound fatal to my scheme; but I am 
greatly mistaken if they are not more sound than substance. My 
mother would like you, assuredly she would, if you came to live 
with her as her son. Her terror is lest, through your means, she 
should be made childless, and a weak imagination that you regard 
her with disrespect—both which rocks of offence would be re- 
moved by this one concession. Besides, as my wedded husband, 
you would appear to her in a new light. Her maternal affection, 
of which there is abundance at the bottom of her heart, would of 
necessity extend itself to him with whom I was become insepara- 
bly connected ; and mere common sense would prescribe a kind 
motherly behaviour as the only expedient to make the best of 
what could no longer be helped. 


The arrangement was at least as reasonable as that 
which he had himself proposed, and Carlyle, who was so 
passionately attached to his own mother, might have been 
expected to esteem and sympathise with Miss Welsh’s af- 
fection for hers. At Scotsbrig he would have had no 
door of his own ‘to slam against nauseous intruders ;’ his 
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father, as long as he lived, would be master in his own 
house ; while the self-control which would have been re- 
quired of him, had he resided with Mrs. Welsh as a son- 
in-law, would have been a discipline which his own char- 
acter especially needed. But he knew that he was ‘gey 
ill to live wi’. His own family were used to him, and he 
in turn respected them, and could, within limits, conform 
to their ways. From others he would submit to no inter- 
ference. He knew that he would not, and that it would 
be useless for him to try. He felt that he had not con- 
sidered Mrs. Welsh as he ought to have done; but his 
consideration, even after he had recognized his fault re- 
mained a most restricted quantity. 


To Miss Welsh. 
April 2, 1826. 

As we think mostly of our own wants and wishes alone in this 
royal project, I had taken no distinct account of your mother. I 
merely remembered the text of Scripture, ‘Thou shalt leave thy 
father and mother and cleave unto thy husband, and thy desire — 
shall be towards him all the days of thy life.’ I imagined per- 
haps she might go to Dumfriesshire and gratify her heart by in- 
creasing the accommodations of her father, which she would then 
have ample means to do; perhaps that she might even lin 
short, that she might arrange her destiny in many ways in which 
my presence must be a hindrance rather than a furtherance. Here 
I was selfish and thoughtless. I might have known that the love 
of a mother to her only child is indestructible and irreplaceable ; 
that forcibly to cut asunder such was cruel and unjust. 

Perhaps, as I have told you, I may not yet have got to the bot- 
tom of this new plan so completely as I wished; but there is one 
thing that strikes me more and more the longer I think of it— 
this, the grand objection of all objections, the head and front of 
offence, the soul of all my counterpleading—an objection which is 
too likely to overset the whole project. It may be stated in a 
word: ‘ The man should bear rule in the house, and not the woman.’ 
This is an eternal axiom, the law of nature, which no mortal de- 
parts from unpunished. I have meditated on this many years, 
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and every day it grows plainer to me. I must not, and I cannot, 
live in a house of which Iam not head. I should be miserable 
myself, and make all about me miserable. Think not this comes 
of an imperious temper, that I shall be a harsh and tyrannical hus- 
band to thee. God forbid! But it is the nature of a man, if he 
is controlled by anything but his own reason, that he feels himself 
degraded and incited, be it justly or not, to rebellion and discord. 
it is the nature of a woman again (for she is entirely passive, not 
active) to cling to the man for support and direction, to comply 
with his humours and feel pleasure in doing so, simply because 
they are his, to reverence while she loves him, to conquer him not 
by her force, but by her weakness, and perhaps, the cunning gipsy, 
to command him by obeying him. . . . Your mother is of all wo- 
men the best calculated for being a wife, and the worst for being 
a husband. I know her, perhaps better than she thinks; and it 
is not without affection and sincere esteem that I have seen the 
fundamental structure of her character, and the many light capri- 
cious half graces, half follies, that sport on the surface of it. I 
could even fancy that she might love me also and feel happy be- 
side me, if her own true and kindly character were to come into 
fair and free communion with mine, which she might then find 
was neither false nor cruel any more than her own. But this could 
only be (I will speak it out at once and boldly, for it is the quiet 
and kind conviction of my judgment, not the conceited and selfish 
conviction of my vanity)—this could only be in a situation where 
she looked up to me, not I to her. 

Now think, Liebchen, whether your mother will consent to for- 
get her own riches and my poverty, and uncertain, more probably 
my scanty, income, and consent, in the spirit of Christian meek- 
ness, to make me her guardian and director, and be a second wife 
to her daughter’s husband. If she can, then I say she is a noble 
woman, and in the name of truth and affection /et us all live to- 
gether and be one household and one heart, till death or her own 
choice part us. If she cannot, which will do anything but sur- 
prise me, then also the other thing cannot be, must not be; and 
for her sake no less than for yours and mine we must think of 
something else. 


The Greek chorus would have shaken its head omin- 
ously, and uttered its musical cautions, over the temper 
displayed in this letter. Yet it is perfectly true that Car 
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lyle would have been an unbearable inmate of any house, 
except his father’s, where his will was not absolute. ‘Gey 
ill to live wi’, as his mother said. The condition which 
he made was perhaps not so much as communicated to 
Mrs. Welsh, for whom it would have furnished another 
text for a warning sermon. ‘The ‘judicious desperation’ 
which Carlyle recommended to her daughter brought ber 
to submit to going to live at Scotsbrig. Under these cir- 
cumstances Mrs. Welsh, in desperation too, decided that 
the marriage should be celebrated immediately and an end 
made. She comforted herself with the thought that being 
at Templand with her father, she would at least be within 
reach, and could visit Scotsbrig as often as she pleased. 
Here, however, new difficulties arose. Carlyle, it seems, 
had made the proposition without so much as consulting 
his father and mother. They at least, if not he, were sen- 
sible, when they heard of it, of the unfitness of their 
household to receive a lady brought up as Miss Welsh had 
been. ‘Even in summer,’ they said, ‘it would be difficult 
for her to live at Scotsbrig, and in winter impossible ;’ 
while the notion that Mrs. Welsh should ever be a visitor 
there seemed as impossible to Carlyle himself. He had 
deliberately intended to bring his wife into a circle where 
the suggestion of her mother’s appearance was too extrava- 
gant to be entertained. 


You have misconceived (he said) the condition of Scotsbrig and 
our only possible means of existence there. You talk of your 
mother visiting us. By day and night it would astonish her to 
see this household. Oh, no. Your mother must not visit mine. 
What good were it? By an utmost exertion on the part of both 
they might learn, perhaps, to tolerate each other, more probably 
to pity and partially dislike each other. Better than mutual 
tolerance I could anticipate nothing from them. The mere 
idea of such a visit argued too plainly that you knew nothing of 
the family circle in which, for my sake, you were ready to take a 
place. 
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It is sad to read such words. Carlyle pretended that he 
knew Mrs. Welsh. Human creatures are not all equally 
unreasonable; and he knew as little of her as he said that 
her daughter knew of Scotsbrig. The two mothers, when 
the family connection brought them together, respected 
each other, could meet without difficulty, and part with a 
mutual regard which increased with acquaintance. Had 
the incompatibility been as real as he supposed, Carlyle’s 
strange oblivion both of his intended wife’s and his 
wife’s mother’s natural feelings would still be without 
excuse. 

His mind was fixed, as men’s minds are apt to be in 
such circumstances. He chose to have his own way, and 
since it was impossible for Miss Welsh to live at Scotsbrig, 
and as he had on his side determined that he would not 
live with Mrs. Welsh, some alternative had to be looked 
for. Once more he had an opportunity of showing his 
defective perception of common things. Mrs. Welsh had 
resolved to leave Haddington and to give up her house 
there immediately. The associations of the place after 
her daughter was gone would necessarily be most painful. 
All her friends, the social circle of which she had been 
the centre, regarded the marriage with Carlyle as an ex- 
traordinary mésalliance. To them he was known only as 
an eccentric farmer’s son without profession or prospects, 
and their pity or their sympathy would be alike distressing. 
She had herself found him moody, violent, and imperious, 
and she at least could only regard his conduct as extremely 
selfish. Men in the situation of lovers often are selfish. 
It is only in novels that they are heroic or even consider- 
ate. It occurred to Carlyle that since Mrs. Welsh was 
going away the house at Haddington would do well for 
himself. There it stood, ready provided with all that was 
necessary. He recollected that Edinburgh was noisy and 
disagreeable, Haddington quiet, and connected with his 
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own most pleasant recollections. It might have occurred 
to him that under such altered circumstances, where she 
would be surrounded by a number of acquaintances, to 
every one of whom her choice appeared like madness, 
Miss Welsh might object to living there as much as her 
mother. She made her objections as delicately as she 
could; but he pushed them aside as if they were mere 
disordered fancies; and the fear of ‘nauseous intruders,’ 
which had before appeared so dreadful to him, he dis- 
posed of with the most summary serenity. ‘To me,’ he 
calmly wrote, ‘among the weightier evils and blessings of 
existence, the evil of impertinent visitors, and so forth, 
seems but a small drop of the bucket, and an exceedingly 
little thing. I have nerve in me to despatch that sort of 
deer for ever by dozens in the day.’ 

‘That sort of deer’ were the companions who had grown 
up beside Miss Welsh for twenty years. She was obliged 
to tell him peremptorily that she would not hear of this 
plan. It would have been happier and perhaps better 
both for her and for him had she taken warning from the 
unconscious exhibition which he had made of his inner 
nature. After forty years of life with him—forty years 
of splendid labour, in which his essential conduct had been 
pure as snow, and unblemished by a serious fault, when 
she saw him at length rewarded by the honour and ad- 
miration of Europe and America—she had to preach 

| nevertheless to her younger friends as the sad lesson of 

| her own experience, eae dear, whatever you do, never 

_ marry a man of genius.’ The mountain-peaks of intellect 

are no homes for quiet people. Those who are cursed or 
blessed with lofty gifts and lofty purposes may be gods in 
their glory and their greatness, but are rarely tolerable as 
human companions. Carlyle consented to drop the Had- 
dington proposal, not, however, without showing that he 
thought Miss Welsh less wise than he had hoped. 
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The vacant house at Haddington (he said) occurred to my recol- 
lection like a sort of godsend expressly suited to our purpose. It 
seemed so easy, and on other accounts so indispensable, to let it 
stand undisposed of for another year, that I doubted not a mo- 
ment but the whole matter was arranged. If it turned out, which 
I reckoned to be impossible if you were not distracted in mind, 
that you really liked better to front the plashes and puddles and 
the thousand inclemencies of Scotsbrig through winter than live 
another six months in the house where you had lived all your 
days, it was the simplest process imaginable to stay where we 
were. The loss was but of a few months’ rent for your mother’s 
house, and the certainty it gave us made its great gain. Even yet 
I cannot, with the whole force of my vast intellect, understand 
how my project has failed. I wish not to undervalue your objec- 
tions to the place, or your opinion on any subject whatever, but I 
confess my inability with my present knowledge to reconcile this 
very peremptory distaste with your usual good sense. 


Again the plans were all astray. An Annandale cot- 
tage was once more thought of, and once more, again, the 
difference in point of view became prominent. 


I should have 2007. to begin with (Carlyle said), and many an 
honest couple has begun with less. I know that wives are sup- 
ported, some in peace and dignity, others in contention and dis- 
grace, according to their wisdom or their folly, on all incomes 
from 14/. a year to 200,000/., and I trusted in Jane Welsh, and still 
trust in her, for good sense enough to accommodate her wants to 
the means of the man she has chosen before all others, and to live 
with him contented on whatever it should please Providence to 
allot him, keeping within their revenue, not struggling to get 
without it, and therefore rich, by whatever arithmetical symbol, 
whether tens, hundreds, or thousands, by which that same re- 
venue might be expressed. This is not impossible, or even very 
difficult, provided the will be truly there. Say what we like, it is 
in general our stupidity that makes us straightened or contempti- 
ble. The sum of money is a very secondary matter. One of the 
happiest, most praiseworthy, and really most enviable families on 
the earth at present lives within two bowshots of me—that of 
Wightman, the hedger—on the produce of fifteenpence per diem, 
which the man earns peacefully with his mattock and bill, not 
counting himself any philosopher for so doing. Their cottage on 
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our hill is as tidy as a cabinet. They have a black-eyed boy whom 
few squires can parallel. Their girnel is always full of meal. The 
man isa true, honest, most wisely-conditioned man, an elder of 
the congregation, and meekly but firmly persuaded that he shall 
go to heaven when his hedging here below is done. What want 
these knaves that a king should have ? 


If Carlyle had looked into the economics of the Wight- 
man household, he would have seen that the wife made 
her own and her husband’s and the child’s clothes, that 
she cooked the meals, swept and cleaned the house that 
was ‘ tidy as a cabinet,’ washed the flannels and the linen, 
and weeded the garden when she required fresh air—that 
she worked in fact at severe bodily labour from sunrise to 
sunset. Had he inquired into this, it is possible (though it 
would have depended on his mood) that he might have 
asked himself whether Miss Welsh, setting aside her edu- 
cation and habits, was physically capable of these exer- 
tions, and whether he had a right to expect her to under- 
take them. Happily neither she nor her mother had com- 
pletely parted with their senses. They settled the matter 
at last in their own fashion. The Haddington establish- 
ment was broken up. They moved to Edinburgh, and 
took the house in Comely Bank which Carlyle mentioned. 
Mrs. Welsh undertook to pay the rent, and the Hadding- 
ton furniture was carried thither. She proposed to re- 
main there with her danghter till October, and was then 
to remove finally to her father’s house at Templand, where 
the ceremony was to come off. Carlyle when once mar- 
ried and settled in Edinburgh would be in the way of any 
employment which might offer for him. At Comely 
Bank, at any rate, Mrs. Welsh could be received occasion- 
ally as a visitor. For immediate expenses of living there 
was Carlyle’s 2002., and such additions to it as he could 
earn. Miss Welsh recovered hope and spirit, and wrote 
in June from the new home, describing it and its position. 
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It is by no means everything one might wish (she said) ; but it 
is by much the most suitable that could be got, particularly in 
situation, being within a few minutes’ walk of the town, and at 
the same time well out of its smoke and bustle. Indeed it would 
be quite country-looking, only that it is one of a range; for there 
is a real flower garden in front, overshadowed by a fair spreading 
tree, while the windows look out on the greenest fields with never 
a street to be seen. As for interior accommodation, there are a 
dining room and a drawing room, three sleeping rooms, a kitchen, 
and more closets than I can see the least occasion for unless you 
design to be another Blue Beard. So you see we shall have 
apartments enough, on a small scale indeed, almost laughably 
small; butif this is no objection in your eyes, neither is it any in 
mine. 


Carlyle was supremely satisfied. The knotty problem 
which had seemed so hopeless was now perfectly solved. 


To Miss Welsh. 
Scotsbrig: July 19, 1826. 

It is thus the mind of man can learn to command the most com- 
plex destiny, and like an experienced steersman (to speak in a 
most original figure) to steer its barque through all imaginable 
currents, undercurrents, quicksands, reefs, and stormy weather. 
Here are two swallows in the corner of my window that have taken 
a house (not at Comely Bank) this summer; and in spite of 
drought and bad crops, are bringing up a family together with 
the highest contentment and unity of soul. Surely, surely, Jane 
Welsh and Thomas Carlyle here as they stand have in them con- 
junctly the wisdom of many swallows. Let them exercise it then, 
in God’s name, and live happy as these birds of passage are doing. 
It is not nature that made men unhappy, but their own despicable 
perversities. The Deuce is in the people! Have they not food 
and raiment fit for all the wants of the body; and wives, and 
children, and brothers, and parents, and holiest duties for the 
wants of the soul? What ails them then, the ninnies? Their 
vanity, their despicable, very despicable se/f-conceit, conjoined 
with, or rather grounded on, their lowness of mind. They want 
to be happy, and by happiness they mean pleasure, a series of pas~ 
sive enjoyments. If they had a quarter of an eye they would see 
that there not only was not, but could not be such a thing in God's 

Vou. I.—19 
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creation. I often seriously thank this otherwise my infernal dis- 
temper for having helped to teach me these things. They are not 
to be learned without sore affliction. Happy he to whom even 
affliction will teach them! And here ends my present lecture. 


The great business having been once arranged, the rest 
of the summer flew swiftly by. ‘German Romance’ was 
finished, and paid for the marriage expenses. The world 
was taken into confidence by a formal announcement of 
what was impending: Miss Welsh, writing for the first 
time to her relations, sent a description of her intended 
husband to the wife of her youngest uncle, Mrs. George 
Welsh. She was not blinded by affection—no one ever 
less so in her circumstances. I have not kept back what I 
believe to have been faults in Carlyle, and the lady to whom 
he was to be married knew what they were better than 


_anyone else can know; yet here was her deliberate opin- 


ion of him.—He stood there such as he had made him- 
self: a peasant’s son who had run about barefoot in Eccle- 
fechan street, with no outward advantages, worn with many 
troubles bodily and mental. His life had been pure and 
without spot. He was an admirable son, a faithful and 
affectionate brother, in all private relations blamelessly 
innocent. He had splendid talents, which he rather felt 
than understood ; only he was determined, in the same 


| high spirit and duty which had governed his personal con- 


duct, to use them well, whatever they might be, as a trust 


/ committed to him, and never, never to sell his soul by 


travelling the primrose path to wealth and distinction. If 
honour came to him, honour was to come unsought. I as 
if feel in dwelling on his wilfulness 


I did him wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer him the show of violence. 


But I learnt my duty from himself: to paint him as he 
was, to keep back nothing and extenuate nothing. I never 
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knew a man whose reputation, take him for all in all, would 
emerge less scathed from so hard a scrutiny. 

Miss Welsh’s letter was sent to Carlyle after her death 
in 1866. It came to him, as he said, ‘as a flash of radi- 
ance from above.’ One or two slight notes which he at- 
tached are marked with his initials, T. C. 


To Mrs. George Welsh, Boreland, Dumfries. 


Templand : September, 1826. 

My dear Mrs. Welsh,—You must think me just about the most 
faithless character in the nation ; but I know, myself, that I am 
far from being so bad as seem. The truth is, the many strange 
things I haye had to do and think of in late months left me no lei- 
sure of mind for writing mere complimentary letters ; but still you, 
as well as others of my friends, have not been remembered by me 
with the less kindness that you have seen no expression of my re- 
membrance on paper. So pray do not go to entertain any hard 
thoughts of me, my good little aunt, seeing that at bottom I de- 
serve nothing but loving-kindness at your hands. Better add a 
spice of long-suffering to your loving-kindness, which will make 
us the very best friends in the world. 

It were no news to you what a momentous matter I have been 
busied with. ‘Not to know that would argue yourself unknown.’ 
For a marriage is a topic suited to the capacities of all living ; and 
in this, as in every other known instance, has been made the most 
of. But, forasmuch as much breath has been wasted on ‘ my situa- 
tion,’ I have my own doubts whether they have given you any right 
idea of it. They would tell you, I should suppose, first and fore- 
most, that my intended is poor (for that it requires no great depth 
of sagacity to discover) ; and in the next place, most likely, in- 
dulge in some criticisms scarce flattering on his birth,! the more 
likely if their own birth happened to be mean or doubtful ; and if 
they happened to be vulgar fine people with disputed pretensions 
to good looks, they would to a certainty set him down as unpol- 
ished and ill-looking. But a hundred chances to one they would 


1 ‘Gracie, of Dumfries, kind of ‘‘ genealogist by trade,” had marked long 
since (of his own accord, not knowing me) my grandfather to be lineally de- 
scended from the ‘‘first Lord Carlyle,” and brings us down from the brother 
of the murdered Duncan. What laughing my darling and I had when that 
document arrived.—T, C.’ 
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not tell you he is among the cleverest men of his day—and not 
the cleverest only, but the most enlightened ; that he possesses all 
the qualities I deem essential in my husband—a warm, true heart 
to love me, a towering intellect to command me, and a spirit of 
fire to be the guiding star of my life.' Excellence of this sort al- 
ways requires some degree of superiority in those who duly appre- 
ciate it. In the eyes of the canaille, poor soulless wretches, it is 
mere foolishness ; and it is only the canaille who babble about 
other people’s affairs. 

Such, then, is this future husband of mine—not a great man ac- 
cording to the most common sense of the word, but truly great in 
its natural proper sense: a scholar, a poet, a philosopher, a wise 
and noble man, one ‘who holds his patent of nobility from Al- 
mighty God, and whose high stature of manhood is not to be 
measured by the inch rule of Lilliputs. Will you like him? No 
matter whether you do or not, since I like him in the deepest 
part of my soul.? 

I would invite you to my wedding if I meant to invite anyone; 
but to my taste such ceremonies cannot be too private. Besides, 
by making distinctions amongst my relations on the occasion, I 
should be sure to give offence; and by God’s blessing I will have 
no one there who does not feel kindly both towards him and me. 

My affectionate regards to my uncle; a kiss to wee John; and 
believe me always, 

Your sincere friend and dutiful niece, 
JANE WELSH.*® 


, The wedding day drew on; not without (as was natural) 
more than the usual nervousness on both sides at the ir- 
‘revocable step which was about to be ventured. Carlyle 
knew too well ‘that he was a perverse mortal to deal with,’ 
‘that the best resolutions made shipwreck in practice,’ and 
that ‘it was a chance if any woman could be happy with 
him.’ ‘The brightest moment of his existence,’ as in an- 
ticipation he had regarded his marriage, was within three 


1° Alas! alas!—T. C.’ 

2 God bless thee, dear one !—T. C.’ 

8‘ Letter read now—January 24, 1868—after a sleepless night withal such as 
has too often befallen latterly, cuts me through the soul with inexpressible 
feelings—remorse no small portion of them. Oh! my ever dear one! How’ 
was all this fulfilled for thee —— fulfilled ! !—T. C.’ 
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weeks of him, yet he found himself ‘splenetic, sick, sleep- 
less, void of faith, hope, and charity—in short, altogether 
bad and worthless.’ ‘I trust Heaven { shall be better 
soon,’ he said; ‘a certain incident otherwise will wear a 
quite original aspect.’ Clothes had to be provided, gloves 
thought of. Scotch custom not recognising licenses in 
such cases, required that the names of the intending pair 
should be proclaimed in their respective churches; and 
this to both of them was intolerable. They were to be 
married in the morning at Templand church, and to go 
the same day to Comely Bank. 

Carlyle, thrifty always, considered it might be expedi- 
ent ‘to take seats in the coach from Dumfries.’ The 
coach would be safer than a carriage, more certain of ar- 
riving, &c. So nervous was he, too, that he wished his 
brother John to accompany them on their journey—at 
least part of the way. In her mind the aspect of the affair 
varied between tragic and comic, Carlyle’s troubles over 
the details being ludicrous enough. 


I am resolved in spirit (she said), and even joyful—joyful in the 
face of the dreaded ceremony, of starvation, and of every horrible 
fate. Oh, my dearest friend, be always so good to me, and I shall 
make the best and happiest wife. When I read in your looks and | 
words that you love me, then I care not one straw for the whole 
universe besides. But when you fly from me to smoke tobacco, 
or speak of me as a mere circumstance of your lot, then indeed 
my heart is troubled about many things. 


Miss Welsh, too, as well as Carlyle, had a fiery temper. 
When provoked she was as hard as flint, with possibilities 
of dangerous sparks of fire. She knew her tendencies and 
made the best resolutions :-— 


I am going really to bea very meek-tempered wife (she wrote 
to him). Indeed, I am begun to be meek-tempered already. My 
aunt tells me she could live for ever with me without quarrelling, 
Iam so reasonable and equable in my humour. There is some- 
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thing to gladden your heart withal. And more than this, my grand- 
father observed, while I was supping my porridge last night, that 
‘she was really a douce peaceable body that Pen.’ Do you per- 
ceive, my good sir, the fault will be wholly your own if we do not 
get on most harmoniously together. 


The grandfather, as Carlyle was coming into his family, 
was studying what he had already written. 


My grandfather (she added) has been particularly picturesque 
these two days. On coming down stairs on Sunday evening I 
found him poring over ‘ Wilhelm Meister.’ ‘A strange choice,’ 
I observed, by way of taking the first word with him, ‘for Sunday 
reading.’ He answered me quite sharply, ‘Not at all, miss; the 
book is a very good book ; it is all about Dayid and Goliah.’ 


Jest as she would, however, Miss Welsh was frightened 
and Carlyle was frightened. The coach suggestion had 
sent a shiver through her. They comforted one another 
as if they were going to be executed. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 
Templand : October 10. 

You desired me to answer your letter on Thursday, but I have 
waited another post that I might do it better, if indeed any good 
thing is to be said under such horrid circumstances. Oh do, for 
Heaven’s sake, get into a more benignant humour, or the incident 
will not only wear a very original aspect, but likewise a very 
heart-breaking one. Isee not how I am to go through with it. I 
turn quite sick at the thought. But it were Job’s comfort to vex 
you with my anxieties and ‘severe affection.’ I will rather set be- 
fore you, by way of encouragement, that the purgatory will soon 
be past, and would speak peace where there is no peace, only that 
you would easily see through such affected philosophy. There 
is nothing for us then but, like the Annan congregation, to pray to 
the Lord. 

I have said that I delayed writing that I might do it more satis- 
factorily for this reason. I expected to know last night when my 
mother is to come from Edinburgh, in which case I should have 
been able to name some day, though not so early a one as that pro- 
posed; but alas! alas! my mother is dilatory and uncertain as 
ever, and the only satisfaction I can give you at this time is to 
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promise I will soon write again. What hag taken her to Edin- 

burgh so inopportunely! to set some fractions of women cutting 

out white gowns, a thing which might have been done with all 

convenience when we were there last month. But some people 

are wise, and some are otherwise, and I shall be glad to get the 

gowns any way, for I should like ill to put you to charge in that \ 
article for a very great while. Besides, you know it would be a | 
bad omen to marry in mourning. When I first put it on, six | | 
years ago,! I thought to wear it for ever; but I have found a sec- | 

ond father, and it were ungrateful not to show, even externally, | 

how much I rejoice in him. 

I fear you must be proclaimed to your own parish. Pity, since 
you are so ashamed of me! but I will enlighten you on that head 
also in my next. 

With respect to the journey part of the business, I loudly de- 
clare for running the risk of being stuck up part of the way (which 
at this season of the year is next to none) rather than undergo the 
unheard-of horror of being thrown into the company of strangers 
in such severe circumstances, or possibly, which would be still 
worse, of some acquaintance in the stage coach. For the same 
reason I prohibit John from going with us an inch of the road; 
and he must not think there is any unkindness in this. I hope 
your mother is praying for me. Give her my affectionate regards. 

JANE WELSH. 


Carlyle, on his side, tried to allay his fears of what Miss | 
Welsh called ‘the odious ceremony’ by reading Kant, and 
had reached the hundred and fiftieth page of the ‘ Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft,’ when he found that it was too ab- 
struse for his condition, and that Scott’s novels would 
answer better. With this assistance he tried to look more 
cheerfully on the adventure. 


After all (he said) I believe we take this impending ceremony 
far too much to heart. Bless me! Haye not many people been 
married before now? and were they not all carried through with 
some measure of Christian comfoart, and taught to see that mar- 
riage was simply nothing—but marriage? Take courage, then, 
and let no ‘cold shudder’ come over you; and call not this an 
odious ceremony, but rather a blessed ordinance sanctioning by 


1 For her father. She had worn mourning ever since. 
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earthly laws what is already sanctioned in heaven; uniting two 
souls for worldly joy and woe which in God’s sight have chosen 
one another from amongst all men. Can any road be dark which 
is leading thither? You will see it will be all ‘smooth as oil,’ 
notwithstanding our forebodings. Consider Goethe’s saying, ‘We 
look on our scholars as so many swimmers, each of whom in the 
element that threatened to devour him, unexpectedly feels himself 
borne up and able to make progress; and so it is with all that 
man undertakes’—with marriage as with other things. By all 
reason, therefore, German and English, I call on you to be com- 
posed in spirit, and to fear no evil in this really blessed matter. 
To your arrangements about the journey and the other items of 
the how and when, I can only answer as becomes me. Be it as 
thou hast said. Let me know your will and it shall be my pleas- 
ure. And so by the blessing of Heaven we shall roll along side 
by side with the speed of post-horses till we arrive at Comely 
Bank. I shall only stipulate that you will let me, by the road, as 
occasion serves, smoke three cigars without criticism or reluctance, 
as things essential to my perfect contentment. Yet if you object 
to this article, think not that I will break off the match on that 
account, but rather, like a dutiful husband, submit to the ever- 
lasting ordinance of Providence, and let my wife have her way. 
You are very kind, and more just than I haye reason to expect, 
in imputing my ill-natured speeches (for which Heaven forgive 


| me) to their true cause—a disordered nervous system. Believe 
me, Jane, it is not I, but the Devil speaking out of me, which 
' could utter one harsh word to a heart that so little deserves it. 


Oh, I were blind and wretched if I could make thee unhappy. 
But it will not and shall not be, for Iam not naturally a villain; 
and at bottom I do love you well. And so when we have learnt to 
know each other as we are, and got all our arrangements accom- 
plished and our household set in order, I dare promise you that. it 
will all be well, and we shall live far happier than we have ever 
hoped. Sickness is the origin, but no good cause, of indiscrimi- 
nating spleen; if we are wise we must learn, if not to resist, at 
least to evade its influences—a science in which even I in the 
midst of my own establishment fancy I have made some progress, 
and despair not of making more. 

As to the proclamation, on which I expect your advice, I pro- 
test I had rather be proclaimed in all the parish churches of the 
empire than miss the little bird I have in my eye, whom I see not 
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how I am to do without. So get the gowns made ready and loiter 
not, and tell me, and in a twinkling me voila / Thank your aunt 
for her kind invitation, which I do not refuse or accept till the 
next letter, waiting to see how matters turn. I was surely born 
to be a Bedouin. Without freedom ‘I should soon die and do 
nocht aya.’ My chosen abode is in my own house in preference 
to the palace of Windsor; and next to this shall I not, with the 
man in the play, take my ease at mine inn? 

My mother’s prayers (to speak with all seriousness) are, I do 
believe, not wanting either to you or to me, and if the sincere 
wishes of a true soul can have any virtue, we shall not want a 
blessing. She bids me send you the kindest message I can con- 
trive, which I send by itself without contrivance. She says she 
will haye one good greet when we set off, and then be at peace. 
Now then what remains but that you appoint the date, that you 
look forward to it with trust in me and trust in yourself, and 
come with trust to your husband’s arms and heart, there to abide 
through all chances for ever? Oh, we are two ungrateful wretches, ° 
or we should be happy. Write soon, and love me for ever; and 
so good night, mein Herzenskind. Thine auf ewig, 

T. CaRLYLE. 


So the long drama came to its conclusion. The banns 
were published, the clothes made, the gloves duly pro- 
vided. The day was the 17th of October, 1826. Miss 
Welsh’s final letter, informing Carlyle of the details to be 
observed, is humourously headed, ‘ The last Speech and 
marrying Words of that unfortunate young woman, Sane 
Baillie Welsh.’ 

Truly (answered Carlyle), a most delightful and swanlike mel- 
ody is in them—a tenderness and warm devoted trust worthy of 
such a maiden bidding farewell to the unmarried earth of which 
she was the fairest ornament. Let us pray to God that our holy 
purpose is not frustrated. Let us trust in Him and in each other, 
and fear no eyil that can befall us. 


They were married in the parish church of Templand 
in the quietest fashion, the minister officiating, John Car- 
lyle the only other person present except Miss Welsh’s 
family. Breakfast over, they drove off, no¢ in the coach, 
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but in a post-chaise, and without the brother. No delays 
or difficulties befell them on the road. Whether Carlyle 
did or did not smoke his three cigars remains unrecorded. 
In the evening they arrived safely at Comely Bank. 
Regrets and speculations on ‘the might have beens’ of 
life are proverbially vain. Nor is it certain that there is 
anything to regret. The married life of Carlyle and Jane 
Welsh was not happy in the roseate sense of happiness. 
In the fret and chafe of daily life the sharp edges of the 
facets of two diamonds remain keen, and they never wear 
into surfaces which harmoniously correspond. A man 
and a woman of exceptional originality and genius are 
proper mates for one another only if they have some other 
object before them besides happiness, and are content to 
| do without it. For the forty years which these two ex- 
traordinary persons lived together, their essential conduct 
to the world and to each other was sternly upright. They 
had to encounter poverty in its most threatening aspect— 
poverty which they might at any moment have escaped 
if Carlyle would have sacrificed his intellectual integrity, 
would have carried his talents to the market, and written 
down to the level of the multitude. If he ever flagged, it 
was his wife who spurred him on; nor would she ever al- 
low him to do less than his very best. She never flattered 
anyone, least of all her husband; and when she saw cause 
for it the sarcasms flashed out from her as the sparks fly 
from lacerated steel. Carlyle, on his side, did not find 
in his marriage the miraculous transformation of nature 
which he had promised himself. He remained lonely and 
dyspeptic, possessed by thoughts and convictions which 
struggled in him for utterance, and which could be fused 
and cast into form only (as I have heard him say) when 
his whole mind was like a furnace at white heat. The 
work which he has done is before the world, and the world 
has long acknowledged what it owes to him. It would 
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not have been done as well, perhaps it would never have 
been done at all, if he had not had a woman at. his side 
who would bear, without resenting it, the outbreaks of his 
dyspeptic humour, and would shield him from the petty 
troubles of a poor man’s life—from vexations which would 
have irritated him to madness—by her own incessant toil. 

The victory was won, but, as of old in Aulis, not with- 
out a victim. Miss Welsh had looked forward to being 
Carlyle’s intellectual companion, to sharing his thoughts 
and helping him with his writings. She was not over- 
rating her natural powers when she felt being equal to 
such a position and deserving it. The reality was not like , 
the dream. Poor as they were, she had to work as a menial 
servant. She, who had never known a wish ungratified 
for any object which money could buy; she, who had seen 
the rich of the land at her feet, and might have chosen 
among them at pleasure, with a weak frame withal which 
had never recovered the shock of her father’s death—she 
after all was obliged to slave like the wife of her hus- 
band’s friend Wightman, the hedger, and cook and wash 
and scour and mend shoes and clothes for many a weary 
year. Bravely she went through it all; and she would 
have gone through it cheerfully if she had been rewarded 
with ordinary gratitude. But if things were done rightly, 
Carlyle did not inquire who did them. Partly he was oc- 
cupied, partly he was naturally undemonstrative, and partly 
she in generosity concealed from him the worst which she 
had to bear. The hardest part of all was that he did not 
see that there was occasion for any special acknowledg- 
ment. Poor men’s wives had to work. She was a poor 
man’s wife, and it was fit and natural that she should 
work. He had seen his mother and his sisters doing the 
drudgery of his father’s household without expecting to 
be admired for doing it. Mrs. Carlyle’s life was entirely 
lonely, save so far as she had other friends. He consulted 
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her judgment about his writings, for he knew the value of 
it, but in his conceptions and elaborations he chose to be 
always by himself. He said truly that he was a Bedouin. 
- When he was at work he could bear no one in the room ; 
and, at least through middle life, he rode and walked 
alone, not choosing to have his thoughts interrupted. The 
slightest noise or movement at night shattered his nervous 
system ; therefore he required a bedroom to himself; thus 
from the first she saw little of him, and as time went on 
less and less; and she, too, was human and irritable. Car- 
lyle proved, as his mother had known him, ‘ill to live 
with.’ Generous and kind as he was at heart, and as he 
always showed himself when he had leisure to reflect, ‘the 
Devil, as he had said, ‘continued to speak out of him in 
distempered sentences,’ and the bitter arrow was occasion- 
ally shot back. 

Miss Welsh, it is probable, would have passed through 
life more pleasantly had she married someone in her own 
rank of life; Carlyle might have gone through it success- 
fully with his mother or a sister to look after him. But, 
after all is said, trials and sufferings are only to be re- 
gretted when they have proved too severe to be borne. 
Though the lives of the Carlyles were not happy, yet if 
we look at them from the beginning to the end they were 
grandly beautiful. Neither of them probably under other 
conditions would have risen to as high an excellence as in 
fact they each achieved; and the main question is not how 
happy men and women have been in this world, but what 
they have made of themselves. I well remember the 
bright assenting laugh with which she once responded to 
some words of mine when the propriety was being dis- 
cussed of relaxing the marriage laws. I had said that the 
true way to look at marriage was as a discipline of char- 
acter. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A.D. 1826. AT. 31. 


Marrrep rire had begun; and the first eighteen months 
of his new existence Carlyle afterwards looked back upon 
as the happiest that he had ever known. Yet the rest 
which he had expected did not come immediately. He 
could not rest without work, and work was yet to be found. 
Men think to mend their condition by a change of circum- 
stances. They might as well hope to escape from their 
shadows. His wife was tender, careful, thoughtful, pa- 
tient, but the spirit which possessed her husband, whether 
devil or angel he could hardly tell, still left him without 
peace. 


I am still dreadfully confused (he wrote to his mother a few 
days after his arrival at Comely Bank), I am still far from being 
at home in my new situation, but I have reason to say that I have 
been mercifully dealt with; and if an outward man worn with 
continual harassments and spirits wasted with so many agitations 
would let me see it, that I may fairly calculate on being far hap- 
pier than I have ever been. The house is a perfect model, fur- 
nished with every accommodation that heart could desire, and for 
my wife, I may say in my heart that she is far better than any 
wife, and loves me with a devotedness which it is a mystery to me 
how I have ever deserved. She is gay and happy as a lark, and 
looks with such soft cheerfulness into my glooomy countenance, 
that new hope passed into me every time I met her eye. In truth 
I was very sullen yesterday, sick with sleeplessness, nervous, bil- 
ious, splenetic, and all the rest of it. 


His days were spent in solitary wanderings by the sad 
autumnal sea. He begged his brother John to come to him 
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T am all in a maze (he said), scarce knowing the right hand from 
the left in the path I have to walk. Iam still insufficiently sup- 
plied with sleep; no wonder therefore that my sky should be 
tinged with gloom. Tell my mother, however, that I do believe I 
shall get hefted to my new situation, and then be one of the hap- 
piest men alive. Tell her also that by Jane’s express request I 
am to read a sermon and a chapter with commentary, at least 
every Sabbath day, to my household, also that we are taking seats 
in church, and design to live soberly and devoutly as beseems us. 
On the whole this wife of mine surpasses my hopes. She is so 
tolerant, so kind, so cheerful, so devoted to me: oh that I were 

| worthy of her! Why am I not happy then? Alas! Jack, I am 

| bilious. I have to swallow salts and oil; the physic leaves me 
pensive yet quiet in heart, and on the whole happy enough; but 
the next day comes a burning stomach and a heart full of bitter- 
ness and gloom. 

'\ The entries in his diary are still more desponding. 

December 7, 1826.—My whole life has been a continual night- 
mare, and my awakening will be in hell.—Tmox. 

There is just one man unhappy: he who is possessed by some 
idea which he cannot convert into action, or still more which re- 
strains or withdraws him from action.—GoETHE. 

The end of manis an action, not a thought. —ARIsTorLe. 

Adam is fabled by the Talmudists to have had a wife before 
Eve: she was called Lilith, and their progeny was all manner of 
« aquatic and aerial—devils.—Burron. 


As he grew more composed, Carlyle thought of writing 
some kind of didactic novel. He could not write a novel, 
any more than he could write poetry. He had no znven- 
tion. His genius was for fact: to lay hold on truth, with 
all his intellect and all hisimagination. He could no more 
invent than he could lie. Still he laboured at it in his 
thoughts, and in the intervals he threw himself into a 
course of wide and miscellaneous reading. Sir Thomas 
Browne, Raleigh, Shaftesbury, Herder, Tieck, Hans Sachs, 
Werner, Sir William Temple, Scaliger, Burton, Alison, 
Mendelssohn, Fichte, Schelling, Kant, Heine, Italian books, 
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Spanish books, French books, occupied or at least distracted 
him, and short extracts or observations mark his steps as 
he went along. 


December 3, 1826.—The conclusion of the essay on Urn-burial 
(Sir Thomas Browne) is absolutely beautiful: a still elegiac mood, 
so soft, so deep, so solemn and tender, like the song of some de- 
parted saint flitting faint under the everlasting canopy of night ; 
an echo of deepest meaning ‘from the great and famous nations of 
the dead.’ Browne must have been a good man. What was his 
history? What the real form of his character? Abiit ad plures. 
‘He hath gone to the greater number.’ Two infants reasoning in 
the womb about the nature of this life might be no unhandsome 
type of two men reasoning here about the life that is to come. I 
should like to know more of Browne; but I ought to understand 
his time better also. What are we to make of this old English 
literature? Touches of true beauty are thickly scattered over 
these works ; great learning, solidity of thought; but much, much 
that now cannot ayail any longer. Certainly the spirit of that age 
was far better than that of ours. Is the form of our literature an 
improvement intrinsically, or only a form better adapted to our ae- 
tual condition? I often think the latter. Difficulty of speaking 
on these points without affectation. We know not what to think, 
and would gladly think something very striking and pretty. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s ‘Advice to his Son,’ worldly wise, sharp, 
far-seeing. The motto, ‘Nothing like getting on.’ Of Burghley’s 
‘Advice’ the motto is the same; the execution, if I rightly re- 
member, is in a gentler and more loving spirit. Walsingham’s 
‘Manual’ I did not read. These men of Elizabeth’s are like so 
many Romans or Greeks. Were we to seek for the Czesars, the 
Ciceros, Pericles, Alcibiades of England, we should find them 
nowhere if not in that era. Wherefore are these things hid, or 
worse than hid, presented in false tinsel colours, originating in 
affected ignorance and producing affected ignorance? Would I 
knew rightly about it and could present it rightly to others. For 
‘hear, alas! this mournful truth, nor hear it with a frown.’ There 
in that old age lies the only true poetical literature of England. 
The poets of the last age took to pedagogy (Pope and his school), 
and shrewd men they were; those of the present age to ground 
and lofty tumbling, and it will do your heart good to see how 
they vault. 
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It is a damnable heresy in criticism to maintain either ex- 
pressly or implicitly that the ultimate object of poetry is sensa- 
tion. That of cookery is such, but not that of poetry. Sir Walter 
Scott is the great intellectual restaurateur of Europe. He might 
haye been numbered among the Conscript Fathers. He has 
chosen the worser part, and is only a huge Publicanus. What are 
his novels—any one of them? A bout of champagne, claret, port, 
or even ale drinking. Are we wiser, better, holier, stronger? No. 
We have been amused. Oh, Sir Walter, thou knowest so well that 
Virtus laudatur et alget! Byron—good generous hapless Byron! 
And yet when he died he was only a Kraftmann (Powerman as the 
Germans call them). Had he lived he would have been a poet. 

What shall I say of Herder’s ‘Ideen zur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit’? An extraordinary book, yet one which 
by no means wholly pleaseth me. If Herder were not known as a 
devout man and clerk, his book would be reckoned atheistical. 
Everything is the effect of circumstances or organisation. Hr war 
was er seyn konnte. The breath of life is but a higher intensation 
of light and electricity. This is surely very dubious, to say no 
worse of it. Theories of this and kindred sorts deform his whole 
work—immortality not shown us, but left us to be hoped for and 
to be believed by faith. This world sufficiently explainable with- 
out reference to another. Strange ideas about the Bible and 
religion; passing strange we think them for a clergyman. Must 
see more of Herder. He is a new species in some degree. 

December T.—Chateaubriand, Friedrich Schlegel, Werner, and 
that class of man among ourselves, are one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the time. When Babylon the Great is about to be de- 
stroyed, her doom is already appointed by infidelity; and relig- 
ion, too much interwoven with that same Babylon, has not yet 
risen on her mind, but seems rather, only seems, as if about to 
perish with her. A curious essay might be written on the cus- 
tomary grounds of human belief. Yes, it is true. The decisions 
of reason (Vernunft) are superior to those of understanding (Ver- 
stand). The latter vary in every age (by what law?), while the 
former last for ever, and are the same in all forms of manhood. 

Oh Parson Alison, what an essay ‘On Taste’ is that of thine! 
Oh most intellectual Athenian, what accounts are those you give 
us of Morality and Faith, and all that really makes a man a man? 
Can you believe that the ‘Beautiful’ and ‘Good’ have no deeper 
root in us than ‘association,’ ‘sympathy,’ ‘calculation’? Then, if 
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so, whence, in Heaven’s name, comes this sympathy, the pleasure 
of this association, the odligancy of this utility? You strive, like 
the witch in Hoffmann, to work from the outside inwards, and two 
inches below the surface you will never get. 

The philosophy of Voltaire and his tribe exhilarates and fills 
us with glorying for a season—the comfort of the Indian who 
warmed himself at the flames of his bed. 

A clown that killed his ass for drinking up the moon, wt lunam 
mundo redderet. In Lud. vives. True of many critics of sceptics. 
The sceptics haye not drunk up the moon, but the reflection of it 
in their own dirty puddles ; therefore need not be slain. 

January, 1827.—Read Mendelssohn’s ‘Pheedon,’ a half transla- 
tion, half imitation of Plato’s ‘ Phedon,’ or last thoughts of Socra- 
tes on the immortality of the soul. On the whole a good book— 
and convincing? Aydemi!/ These things, I fear, are not to be 
proved but believed; not seized by the understanding, but by 
faith. However, it is something to remove errors if not introduce 
truths; and to show us that our analogies drawn from corporeal 
things are entirely inapplicable to the case. For the present, I 
will confess it, I scarce see how we can reason with absolute cer- 
tainty on the nature or fate of anything, for it seems to me we 
only see our own perceptions and their relations; that is to say, 
our soul sees only its own partial reflex and manner of existing 
and conceiving. 

Sapientia prima est stultitid caruisse. Fully as well thus, Stul- 
titia prima est sapientid caruisse: the case of all materialist meta- 
physicians, most utilitarians, moralists, and generally all negative 
philosophers, by whatever name they call themselves. It was 
God that said Yes. It is the Devil that forever says No. 

Leibnitz and Descartes found all truth to rest on our seeing and 
believing in God. We English have found our seeing and be- 
lieving in God to rest on all truth, and pretty work we have made 
of it. 

Is not political economy useful? and ought not Joseph Hume 
and Macculloch to be honoured of all men? My cow is useful, and 
I keep her in the stable, and feed her with oilcake and ‘ chaff and 
dregs,’ and esteem her truly. But shall she live in my parlour? 
No ; by the Fates, she shall live in the stall. 

Virtue is its own reward, but in a very different sense than you 
suppose, Dr. Gowkthrapple. The pleasure it brings! Had you 
ever a diseased liver? I will maintain, and appeal to all compe- 

Vou. I.—20 
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tent judges, that no evil conscience with a good nervous system 
ever caused a tenth part of the misery that a bad nervous system, 
conjoined with the best conscience in nature, will always produce. 
What follows, then? Pay off your moralist, and hire two apothe- 
caries and two cooks. Socrates is inferior to Captain Barclay ; 
and the ‘Enchiridion’ of Epictetus must hide its head before 
Kitchener’s ‘Peptic Receipts.’ Heed not the immortality of the 
soul so long as you have beefsteaks, porter, and—blue pills. Das 
hole der Teufel! Virtue is its own reward, because it needs no re- 
ward. 

To prove the existence of God, as Paley has attempted to do, is 
like lighting a lantern to seek for the sun. If you look hard by 
your lantern, you may miss your search. 

An historian must write, so to speak, in lines ; but every event 
is a superficies. Nay, if we search out its causes, a solid. Hence a 
primary and almost incurable defect in the art of narration, which 
only the very best can so much as approximately remedy. N.B. 
I understand this myself. I have known it for years, and have 
written it now, with the purpose, perhaps, of writing it at large 
elsewhere. 

The courtesies of political life too often amount to little more 
than this, ‘Sir, you and I care not two brass farthings the one for 
the other. We have and can have no friendship for each other. 
Nevertheless, let us enact it if we cannot practise it. Do you tell 
so many lies, and I shall tell so many; and depend on it, the re- 
sult will be of great service to both. For is not this December 
weather very cold? And though our grates are full of ice, yet if 
you keep a picture of fire before yours, and I another before mine, 
will not this be next to a real coal and wood affair ?’ 

Goethe (‘Dichtung und Wahrheit,’ ii. 14) asserts that the sub- 
lime is natural to all young persons and peoples; but that day- 
light (of reason) destroys it unless it can unite itself with the 
Beautiful ; in which case it remains indestructible—a fine obser- 
vation. 


The economies, all this time, had to be attended to, and 
the prospect refused to ey a and this did not mend 
Carlyle’s spirits. 

No talent for the market, thought I—none; the reverse rather 


(so he says of himself, looking back in later years). Indeed, I 
was conscious of no considerable talent whatever, only of infinite 
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shyness and abstruse humour, veiled pride, &c., and looked out 
oftenest on a scene that was abundantly menacing to me. What 
folly was in all this, what pusillanimity and beggarly want of 
hope. Nothing in it now seems respectable except that of ‘ unfit- 
ness for the market,’ &c., namely, the faith I had in me, and never 
would let go, that it was better to perish than do dishonest work, 
or do one’s honest work otherwise than well. All the rest I may 
now blush for, and perhaps pity; blush for especially. 


One piece of good fortune the Carlyles had. He had 
some friends in Edinburgh and she many; and he was 
thus forced out of himself. He was not allowed after all 
to treat visitors as ‘nauseous intruders.’ His wife had a 
genius for small evening entertainments ; little tea parties 
such as in after days the survivors of us remember in 
Cheyne Row, over which she presided with a grace all her 
own, and where wit and humour were to be heard flashing 
as in no other house we ever found or hoped to find. 
These began in Edinburgh ; and no one who had been once 
at Comely Bank refused a second invitation. Brewster 
came and De Quincey, penitent for his article on ‘ Meister,’ 
and Sir William Hamilton and Wilson, (though Wilson 
for some reason was shy of Carlyle), and many more. 

Carlyle, finding no employment offered him, was trying 
to make it. He sketched a prospectus for a literary An- 
nual Register, ‘a work which should perform for the in- 
telligent part of the reading world such services as “ For- 
get-me-Nots,” “ Souvenirs,” &c. seemed to perform for the 
idle part of it. ‘ It was to exhibit a compressed view of the 
actual progress of ménd in its various manifestations dur- 
ing the past year.’ The subjects were to be ‘biographical 
portraits of distinguished persons lately deceased,’ ‘ essays, 
sketches, miscellanies of various sorts, illustrating the ex- 
isting state of literature, morals, and manners—on which 
points,’ Carlyle thought, ‘several things might be adduced 
not a little surprising to the optimists and the mob of gen- 
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tlemen that wrote with ease.’ ‘Thirdly, critiques with ex. 
tracts from the few really good books produced in England, 
Germany, and France, an essence of reviewing, a spirit of 
the literary produce of the year.’ ‘ Fourthly, a similar ac- 
count might be given of works of art and discoveries of 
science.’ ‘ Fifthly, though politics were to be excluded, any 
incidents, misfortunes, delusions, crimes, or heroic actions 
illustrative of the existing spiritual condition of man, 
might be collected and preserved.’ Poetry was to be ad- 
mitted if it could be had good of its kind, only ‘ with rigid 
exclusion of Odes written at , Verses to , and the 
whole genus of Songs by a Person of Quality.’ 

Pity that no Edinburgh or London publisher could see his 
way to assisting Carlyle in this enterprise; for he would 
have written most of it himself, and such a record would 
now be of priceless value. But he was unknown and un- 
prepossessing. Neither the Meister nor the Schiller were 
selling as well as had been expected. The booksellers 
hung back, and they judged rightly, perhaps, for their own 
interests. Carlyle, like all really original writers, had to 
create the taste which could appreciate him. The scheme 


- came to nothing, and his small capital was slowly melting 


away. 
The picture of the Comely Bank life given in the ‘ Rem- 
iniscences’ may be supplemented from the family letters. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig.' 


Comely Bank : December 9, 1826. 

My dear Mother,—I must not let the letter go without adding 
my ‘Be of good cheer.’ You would rejoice to see how much bet- 
ter my husband is since we came hither. And we are really very 
happy. When he falls on some work we shall be still happier. 
Indeed I should be very stupid or very thankless if I did not 
congratulate myself every hour of the day on the lot which it has 
pleased Providence to assign me. My husband is so kind, so in™ 


1 Being a postscript to a letter of Carlyle’s own. 
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all respects after my own heart. Iwas sick one day, and he nursed 
me as well as my own mother could have done, and he never says 
a hard word to me unless I richly deserve it. We see great num- 
bers of people, but are always most content alone. My husband 
reads then, and I read or work, or just sit and look at him, which 
I really find as profitable an employment as any other. God bless 
you and my little Jean, whom I hope to see at no very distant 
date. 


Thomas Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 


Comely Bank: January 2, 1827. 

My dear Mother,—At length Tait (the publisher) has given me 
an opportunity of sending off the weary book,! and along with it 
a word or two to assure you of my welfare. The German Romance 
I have inscribed to my father, though I know he will not read a 
line of it. From you, however, I hope better things; and at any 
rate I have sent you a book which I am sure you will read, be- 
cause it relates to a really good man, and one engaged in a cause 
which all men must reckon good. You must accept this ‘Life of} 
Henry Martyn’ as a new year’s gift from me; and while reading | 
it believe that your sonis a kind of missionary in his way—not to 
the heathen of India, but to the British heathen, an innumerable. 
class whom he would gladly do something to convert if his per- | 
plexities and manifold infirmities would give him leave. . . . We 
must wait patiently and study to do what service we can, not de- 
spising the day of small things, but meekly trusting that here- 
after it may be the day of greater. 

I am beginning to be very instant for some sort of occupation, 
which, indeed, is my chief want at present. I must stir the waters 
and see what is to be done. Many many plans I have, but few of 
them, I doubt, are likely to prove acceptable at present ; the times 
are so bad, and bookselling trade so dull. Something, however, 
I will fix upon, for work is as essential to me as meat and drink. 
Of money we are not in want. The other morning Mrs. Welsh 
sent us a letter with sixty pounds enclosed, fearing lest cleanness 
of teeth might be ready to overtake us. I thought it extremely 
kind and handsome ; but we returned the cash with many thanks, 
wishing to fight our own battle at least till the season of need ar- 
rive. 

I have not said a word yet about your kind Scotsbrig package. 


1 German Romance. 
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Tt was all right and in order, only that a few of the eggs (the box not 
being completely stuffed firm) had suffered by the carriage. Most 
part of them Jane has already converted into custards, pancakes, 
or the other like ware ; the others I am eating and find excellent. 
A woman comes here weekly with a fresh stock to us, and I eat 
just one daily, the price being 15d. per dozen. Now, my dear 
mother, you must make Alick write to me, and tell me all that is 
going on with himself or you. Wish all hands a happy new year 
in my name, and assure them all, one by one, that I will love them 
truly all my days. 


Thomas Carlyle to Alexander Carlyle. 


Comely Bank: February 3. 

Our situation at Comely Bank continues to be unexceptionable 
—nay, in many points truly enviable. Ill health is not harder on 
us than usual, and all other things are about as one could wish 
them. It is strange, too, how one gets habituated to sickness. I 
bear my pain as Christian did his pack in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
strapped on too tightly for throwing off; but the straps do not 
gall as they once did; in fact, I believe I am rather better, and 
certainly I have not been happier for many a year. Last week, 
too, I fairly began—a book.! Heaven only knows what it will turn 
to, but I have sworn to finish it. You shall hear about it as it 
proceeds, but as yet we are only got through the first chapter. 
You would wonder how much happier steady occupation makes us, 
and how smoothly we all get along. Directly after breakfast the 
good wife and the Doctor? retire upstairs to the drawing-room, a 
little place all fitted up like a lady’s workbox, where a spunk of 
fire is lit for the forenoon; and I meanwhile sit scribbling and 
meditating and wrestling with the powers of dullness, till one or 
two o’clock, when I sally forth into the city or towards the sea- 
shore, taking care only to be home for the important purpose of 
consuming my mutton chop at four. After dinner we all read 
learned languages till coffee (which we now often take at night in- 
stead of tea), and so on till bedtime; only that Jane often sews; 
and the Doctor goes up to the celestial globe, studying the fixed 
stars through an upshoved window, and generally comes down to 
his porridge about ten with a nose dropping at the extremity. 
Thus pass our days in our trim little cottage, far from all the ups 


1 The novel. 
2 John Carlyle, now staying with them. 
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roars and putrescences (material and spiritual) of the reeky town, 
the sound of which we hear not, and only see over the knowe the 
reflection of its gaslights against the dusky sky, and bless ourselves 
that we have neither part nor lot in the matter. Many a time on 
a soft mild night I smoke my pipe in our little flower-garden, and 
look upon all this, and think of all absent and present friends, and 
feel that I have good reason ‘to be thankful I am not in Purgatory.’ 

Of society we might have abundance. People come on foot, on 
horseback, and even in wheeled carriages to see us, most of whom 
Jane receives upstairs, and despatches with assurances that the 
weather is good, bad, or indifferent, and hints that their friend- 
ship passes the love of women. We receive invitations to dinner 
also; but Jane has a circular—or rather two circulars—one for 
those she values, and one for those she does not value; and one or 
the other of these she sends in excuse. Thus we give no dinners 
and take none, and by the blessing of heaven design to persist in 
this course so long as we shall see it to be best. Only to some 
three or four chosen people we give notice that on Wednesday 
nights we shall always be at home, and glad if they will call and 
talk for two hours with no other entertainment but a cordial wel- 
come and a cup of innocent tea. Few Wednesday evenings pass 
accordingly when some decent soul or other does not step in and 
take his place among us; and we converse and really, I think, 
enjoy ourselves more than I have witnessed at any beef-eating and 
wine-bibbing convention which I have been trysted with attending. 

I had almost forgot to tell you that I have in my pocket a letter 
of introduction to Jeffrey of the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ It was 
sent to me from Procter of London. One of these days I design 
presenting it, and you shall hear the result. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle to Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 
21 Comely Bank: February 17. 

My husband is busy below stairs, and I, it seems, am this time 
to be the writer—with greater willingness than ability, indeed, 
for I have been very stupid these some days with cold. But you 
must not be left in the idea that we are so neglectful as we have 
seemed. A little packet was actually written to go by the carrier 
on Wednesday ; when the rain fell and the wind blew, so that no 
living creature dared venture to his quarters. The Doctor pro- 
ceeded thither as early as was good for his health, in case fortune 
in the shape of bad weather, or whisky, had interposed delay. By 
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that time, however, carrier, boxes, and Bobby were all far on the 
road ; so you see there was nothing for it but to write by post, 
which I lose no time in doing. 

And now let me thank you for the nice eggs and butter, which 
arrived in best preservation and so opportunely—just as I was 
lamenting over the emptied cans as one who had no hope. Really 
it is most kind in you to be so mindful and helpful of our town 
wants, and most gratifying to us to see ourselves so cared for. 

The new book is going on at a regular rate, and I would fain 
persuade myself that his health and spirits are at the same regu- 
lar rate improving. More contented he certainly is since he ap- 
plied himself to this task, for he was not born to be anything but 
miserable in idleness. Oh that he were indeed well, well beside 
me, and occupied as he ought. How plain and clear life would 
then lie before us! I verily believe there would not be such a 
happy pair of people on the face of the whole earth. Yet we must 
not wish this too earnestly. How many precious things do we not 
already possess which others have not, have hardly an idea of! 
Let us enjoy them then, and bless God that we are permitted to 
enjoy them rather than importune his goodness with vain longing 
for more. Indeed we had a most quiet and even happy life here. 
Within doors all is warm, is swept and garnished, and without the 
country is no longer winter like, but beginning to be gay and 
green. Many pleasant people come to see us; and such of our 
visitors as are not pleasant people have at least the good effect of 
enhancing the pleasures to us of being alone. Alone we are never 
weary. IfI have not Jean’s enviable gift of talking, I am at least 
among the best listeners in the kingdom, and my husband has 
always something interesting and instructive to say. Then we 
have books to read—all sorts of them, from Scott’s Bible down to 
novels—and I have sewing-needles, and purse-needles, and all 
conceivable implements for ladies’ work. There is a piano, too, 
for ‘soothing the savage breast’ when one cares for its charms ; 
but I am sorry to say neither my playing nor my singing seems to 
give Mr. C. much delight. I console myself, however, with im- 
puting the blame to his want of taste rather than to my want of 
skill. 

So Jean is not coming yet. Well, I am sorry for it; but I hope 
the time is coming. In the mean time she must be a good girl, 
and read as much as she has time for, and above all things culti- 
vate this talent of speech. It is my husband’s worst fault to me 
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that I will not or cannot speak. Often when he has talked for 
an hour without answer, he will beg for some signs of life on my 
part, and the only sign I can give isa little kiss. Well, that is 
better than nothing; don’t you think so? 


She might well say, ‘He has talked for an hour with. } 
out answer.’ It was not easy to answer Carlyle. Already 
it seems his power of speech, unequalled so far as my ex- 
perience goes by that of any other man, had begun to 
open itself. ‘Carlyle first, and all the rest nowhere,’ was — 
the description of him by one of the best judges in Lon- | 
don, when speaking of the great talkers of the day. His | 
vast reading, his minute observation, his miraculously re- 
tentive memory, gave him something valuable to say on 
every subject which could be raised. What he took into 
his mind was dissolved and recrystallised into original 
combinations of his own. His writing, too, was as flu- 
ent as his speech. His early letters—even the most ex- 
quisitely finished sentences of them—are in an even and 
beautiful hand without erasure or alteration of a phrase. 
Words flowed from him with a completeness of form , 
which no effort could improve. When he was excited it | 
was like the eruption of a volcano, thunder and lightning, ' 
hot stones and smoke and ashes. He had a natural ten- 
dency to exaggeration, and although at such times his ex- 
traordinary metaphors and flashes of Titanesque humour 
made him always worth listening to, he was at his best 
when talking of history or poetry or biography, or of some 
contemporary person or incident which had either touched 
his sympathy or amused his delicate sense of absurdity. 
His laugh was from his whole nature, voice, eyes, and even 
his whole body. And there was never any malice in it. 
His own definition of humour, ‘a genial sympathy with 
the under side,’ was the definition also of his own feeling 
about all things and all persons, when it was himself that 
was speaking, and not what he called the devil that was 
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occasionally in possession. In the long years that I was 
intimate with him I never heard him tell a malicious story 
or say a malicious word of any human being. His lan- 
guage was sometimes like the rolling of a great cathedral 
organ, sometimes like the softest flute-notes, sad or playful 
as the mood or the subject might be; and you listened— 
threw in, perhaps, an occasional word to show that you 
went along with him, but you were simply charmed, and 
listened on without caring to interrupt. Interruption, in- 
deed, would answer little purpose, for Carlyle did not bear 
contradiction any better than Johnson. Contradiction 
would make him angry and unreasonable. He gave you 
a full picture of what was in his own mind, and you took 
it away with you and reflected on it. 

This singular faculty—which, from Mrs. Carlyle’s lan- 
guage, appears to have been shared in some degree by his 
sister Jean—had been the spell which had won his wife, 
as Othello’s tales of his adventures won the heart of Des- 
demona; and it was ready brightening the evenings at 
Comely Bank. She on her side gives an imperfect idea 
of her own occupations when she describes herself as busy 
with needlework and books and the piano. They kept but 
one servant, and neither she nor her husband could endure 
either dirt or disorder, while Carlyle’s sensitive stomach 
required a more delicate hand in the kitchen than belonged 
to a maid of all work. The days of the loaf—her first 
baking adventure, which she watched as Benvenuto Cellini 
watched his Perseus—were not yet. Edinburgh bread was 
eatable, and it was not till they were at Craigenputtock 
that she took charge of the oven. But Carlyle himself has 

_already described her as making the damaged Scotsbrig 
' eggs into custards and puddings. ‘When they married,’ 
| Miss Jewsbury says, ‘she had determined that he should 
_ hever write for money, but only when he had something 
| to say, and that she would make whatever money he gave 
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her answer for all needful purposes. She managed so well 
that comfort was never absent from her house, and no one 
looking on could have guessed whether they were rich or 
poor. Whatever she had to do she did with a peculiar 
personal grace that gave a charm to the most prosaic de- 
tails. But she had to put her hand to tasks of the rudest 
kind. No one who in later years saw her lying on the 
sofa in broken health and languor would guess the amount 
of energetic hard work she had done in her life. Her in- 
sight was like witchcraft. When she was to make her 
first pudding she went into the kitchen and locked the 
door on herself, having got the servant out of the road. 
It was to be such a pudding—not just a common pudding 
but something special, and it was good, being made with 
care by weight and measure.’ 

Thus prettily Carlyle’s married life began, the kind 
friends at Scotsbrig sending weekly supplies by the carrier. 
But even with Mrs. Carlyle to husband them the visible 
financial resources were ebbing and must soon come to low 
water; and on this side the prospect resolutely refused to 
mend. The novel was a failure and eventually had to be 
burnt. The hope which had vaguely lingered of some 
regular and salaried appointment faded away. Overtures 
of various kinds to London publishers had met with no , 
acceptance. German Romance was financially a failure | 
also, and the Edinburgh publishers would make no future 
ventures. Under these conditions it is not wonderful that 
(resolved as he was never to get into money difficulties) 
Carlyle’s mind reverted before long to his old scheme of set- 
tling at Craigenputtock. He no longer thought of turning 
farmer himself. His wife’s ridicule would have saved him 
from any rash enterprise of that kind. But his brother 
Alick was still willing to undertake the farm and to make 
arent out of it. For ‘himself he looked to it only as a 
cheap and quiet residence. His Hoddam experience had 
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taught him the superior economy of a country life. At 
Craigenputtock he could have his horse, pure air, milk diet, 
all really or theoretically essential to his health. Edinburgh 
society he considered was of no use to him; practical 
Edinburgh, he was equally sure, would do nothing for him; 
and away on the moors ‘he could go on with his literature 
and with his life-task generally in the absolute solitude 
and pure silence of nature, with nothing but loving and 
helpful faces round him under clearly improved omens.’ 
To his wife he did recognize that the experiment would 
be unwelcome. She had told him before her marriage 
that she could not live a month at Craigenputtock with an 
angel, while at Comely Bank she had little to suffer and 
something to enjoy. 


Her modest days (he says), which never demanded much to 
make them happy, were beginning to have many little joys and 
amusements of their own in that bright scene, and she would haye 
to change it for one of the loneliest, mooriest, and dullest in nature. 
To her it was a great sacrifice, if to me it was the reverse ; but at 
no moment, even by a look, did she ever say so. Indeed I think she 
never felt so at all. She would have gone to Nova Zembla with 
me, and found i¢ the right place had benefit to me or set purpose 
of mine lain there. 


Only one recommendation Craigenputtock could have 
had to Mrs. Carlyle—that it was her own ancestral prop- 
erty, and that her father had been born there. Happily 
her mother, when the scheme was mentioned to her, ap- 
proved heartily. Templand was but fifteen miles from 
Craigenputtock gate, not more than a morning’s ride, and 
frequent meetings could be looked forward to. The pres- 
ent tenant of Craigenputtock was in arrears with his rent, 
and was allowing house and fences to go to ruin. Some 
change or other had become indispensable, and Mrs. Welsh 
was so anxious to have the Carlyles there that she under- 
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took to put the rooms in repair and to pay the expenses of 
the move. 

After a week or two of consideration Carlyle joined his 
brother Alick in the middle of April at Dumfries, Mrs. 
Welsh paying her daughter a visit during his absence. 
They drove out together and examined the place, and the 
result was that the tenant was to go, while Carlyle was to 
enter into possession at Whitsuntide; the house was to be 
made habitable, and, unless some unforeseen good luck 
should befall Carlyle meanwhile, he and his wife were to 
follow when it was ready to receive them. One pretty let- 
ter from her has been preserved, which was written to her 
husband when he was absent on this expedition. 


To Thomas Carlyle. 
Comely Bank: April, 1827. 

Dear, Dear—Cheap, Cheap,'—I met the postman yesterday 
morning, and something bade me ask if there were any letters. 
Imagine my agitation when he gaye me yours four and twenty 
hours before the appointed time. Iwas so glad and so frightened, 
so eager to know the whole contents that I could hardly make out 
any part. In the little tobacconist’s, where I was fain to seek a 
quiet place, I did at length, with much heart-beating, get through 
the precious paper, and found that you still loved me pretty well, 
and that the ‘Craig o’ Putta’ was still a hope; as also that if you 
come not back to poor Goody on Saturday it will not be for want 
of will.2 Ah! nor yet will it be for want of the most fervent 
prayers to Heaven that a longing Goody can put up; for Iam sick 
—sick to the heart—of this absence, which indeed I can only bear 
in the faith of its being brief... . 

Alas, the poor Craig o’ Putta! What a way it is in with these 
good-for-nothing sluggards! I need not recommend to you to do 
all that is possible—nay, ‘to do the impossible ’—to get them out. 
Even suppose we did not wish the place for ourselves, it would be 
miserable to consign it tosuch hands. You will use all fair means, 
therefore, to recover it from them—that is, all honest means ; for, 


1*Cheap! Cheap!’ was an answer with which Carlyle had replied once to 


some endearment of hers. 
2 Goody was Carlyle’s name for his wife at this time, 
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as to the tenderness and delicacy which would have been becom- 
ing towards a worthy tenant, it were here out of place. I shall be 
very anxious until I hear from you again. Would to heaven the 
business was settled, and in the way we wish! These perplexities 
and suspenses are not good for bilious people: indeed, they are 
making me positively ill. How often since you went have I been 
reminded of your figure about the hot ashes (?), and my head has 
ached more continuously than at any time these six months. But 
health and spirits will come back when my husband comes back 
with good news—or rather, when he comes back at all, whether 
his news be good or bad. ... To be separated from you one 
week is frightful as a foretaste of what it might be, but I will not 
think of this if I can help it; and after all why should I think of 
life without you? Is not my being interwoven with yours so close 
that it can have no separate existence? Yes, surely, we will live 
together and die together and be together through all eternity. 
But you will be calling this ‘French sentimentality,’ I fear; and 
even ‘the style of mockery is better than that.’ 

I have not been altogether idle since we parted, though I threat- 
ened I would take to bed. Ihave finished my review, the repre- 
sentation of female character in the Greek poets, and the compari- 
son between Cesar and Alexander, with all that I could understand 
of the ‘Friend ;’ over and above which I have transacted a good 
deal of shaping and sewing, the result of which will be complete, 
I hope, by the day of your return, and fill you with ‘weender and 
amazement.’! Gilbert Burns is gone. Mr. Brodie told us of his 
death last week. Besides him, Mrs. Binnie, the Bruce people, 
and Mrs. Aitken, we have had no visitors, and I have paid no vis- 
its. Last night I was engaged to Mrs. Bruce, but I wrapped a 
piece of flannel about my throat and made my mother carry an 
apology of cold. But I may cut short these insipidities. My 
kindest love to all, from the wee’est up to Lord Moon.? 


Here is Carlyle’s answer, coming from his best, his reak 
self—the true Carlyle, which always lay below, however 
irritable or moody the surface. 


1 ‘Report of little Jean’s of some preacher who had profusely employed that 
locution, pronounced as here.—T. ©,’ This is one of the letters specially an- 
notated by Carlyle for publication. 

2 “The Lord Moon is brother John=the Lord Mohun of Hamilton’s tragic 
ballad, which is still sung in‘those parts. Epithet from brother Alick indi- 
cating breadth of face.—T. C.’ 
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To the Wife. 
Scotsbrig: April 17, 1827. 

Not unlike what the drop of water from Lazarus’s finger might 
have been to Dives in the flame was my dearest Goody’s letter to her 
husband yesterday afternoon. Blacklock' had retired to the bank 
for fifteen minutes ; the whirlwind was sleeping for that brief sea- 
son, and I smoking my pipe in grim repose, when Alick came 
back with your messenger. No; I do not love you in the least— 
only a little sympathy and admiration, and a certain esteem. Noth- 
ing more! oh my dear best wee woman—-but not a word of all this. 

Such a day I never had in my life, but it is all over and well, 
and now ‘ Home, brothers, home!’ 

Oh, Jeannie, how happy shall we be in this Craig o’ Putta! 
Not that I look for an Arcadia or a Lubberland there; but we 
shall sit under our bramble and our saugh tree, and none to make 
us afraid ; and my little wife will be there for ever beside me, and 
I shall be well and blest, and ‘the latter end of that man will be 
better than the beginning.’ 

Surely I shall learn at length to prize the pearl of great price 
which God has given to me unworthy. Surely I already know 
that to me the richest treasure of this sublunary life has been 
awarded—the heart of my own noble Jane. Shame on me for 
complaining, sick and wretched though I be. Bourbon and Bra- 
ganza, when I think of it, are but poor mento me. Oh Jeannie! 
oh my wife! we will never part, never through eternity itself; but 
I will love thee and keep thee in my heart of hearts! that is, un- 
less I grow a very great fool—which, indeed, this talk doth some- 
what betoken, 

God bless thee! Ever thine, 
T. CARLYLE. 


1 The outgoing tenant of Craigenputtock. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A.D. 1827. AAT. 32. 


ALEXANDER CaRLYLE, with his sister Mary, went into oc- 
cupation of Craigenputtock at Whitsuntide 1827. His 
brother had intended to join him before the end of the 
summer, but at this moment affairs in Edinburgh began 
to brighten and took a turn which seemed at one time 
likely to lead into an entirely new set of conditions. Car- 
fyle had mentioned that he had a letter of introduction 
to Jeffrey. He had delayed presenting it, partly, perhaps, 
on account of the absolute silence with which some years 
before Jeffrey had received a volunteered contribution 
from him for the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ Irving had urged 
the experiment, and it had been made. The MS. was not 
only not accepted, but was neither acknowledged nor re- 
turned. Carlyle naturally hesitated before making an- 
other advance where he had been repulsed so absolutely. 
He determined, however, shortly after his return from his 
Craigenputtock visit, to try the experiment. He called on 
the great man and was kindly received. Jeffrey was struck 
with him; did not take particularly to his opinions; but 
perceived at once, as he frankly said to him, that ‘he was 
aman of original character and right heart,’ and that he 
would ‘be proud and happy to know more of him.” <A 
day or two after he called with Mrs. Jeffrey at Comely 
Bank, and was as much—perhaps even more—attracted 
by the lady whom he found there, and whom he discov- 
ered to be some remote Scotch kinswoman. It was the 
beginning of a close and interesting intimacy, entered up- 
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on, on Jeffrey’s part, with a genuine recognition of Car- 
lyle’s qualities and a desire to be useful to him, which, no 
doubt, would have assumed a practical form had he found 
his new friend amenable to influence or inclined to work 
in harness with the party to which Jeffrey belonged. But 
Jeffrey was a Benthamite on the surface, and underneath 
an Epicurean, with a good-humoured contempt for enthu- 
siasm and high aspirations. Between him and a man so 
‘dreadfully in earnest’ as Carlyle, there could be little ef- 
fective communion, and Carlyle soon ceased to hope, what 
at first he had allowed himself to expect, that Jeffrey might 
be the means of assisting him into some independent sit- 
uation. 

The immediate effect of the acquaintance, however, was | 
Carlyle’s admission, freely offered by the editor, into the 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ a matter just then of infinite benefit — 
to him, drawing him off from didactic novels into writing 
the series of Essays, now so well known as the Miscella- 
nies, in which he tried his wings for his higher flights, and 
which in themselves cgntain some of his finest thoughts 
and most brilliant pictures. His first contribution was to 
be for the number immediately to appear, and Jeffrey was 
eager to receive it. 

Carlyle was not particularly elated, and mentions the 
subject slightly in a letter to his brother Alick about the 
establishment at Craigenputtock. 


To Alexander Carlyle. 
Comely Bank: June 3. 
It gave us much pleasure to find that you had in very deed 
made a settlement in your new abode, and were actually boiling 
your pot at the Craig o’ Putta under circumstances however un- 
propitious. Your tears for parting (from Scotsbrig) will scarcely 
be dried yet, but in a little while you will look upon this move- 
ment in its real light, not as a parting, but as a truly blessed re- 
union for us all, where, I hope and believe, many good days are 
in store for every one of us. It will not be long till you have 
Vou, I.—21 
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scrubbed up the old Craig, put in the broken slates, and burnt or 
buried the rotten rags of the late housewife, who, I am told, is in- 
deed a slattern, and not only so, but a drunkard, which is far 
worse. Mary’s nimble fingers and an orderly head will. have in- 
troduced new arrangements into the mansion; things will begin 
to go their usual course, and the mavis and tomtit will no longer 
sing to sad hearts. Poor Mary! Be good to her in this her first 
removal from home, and remember that you are not only a brother 
to her, but, as it were, a husband and father. 

As to the house, I think with you it were better if we all saw it 
before the plans were settled. Jane and I are both for coming 
down shortly. We shall not be long in seeing you. The only 
thing that absolutely detains me is a little article which I have to 
write before the end of this month for the ‘Edinburgh Review ’— 
a very brief one—which I begin to-morrow. 


To his brother John he was more explicit. 


To John Carlyle. 
Comely Bank: June 4. 


Of my own history since I wrote last I need mention only one 
or two particulars. Everything goes its course. I fight with 
dullness and bile in the forenoons as of old; I still walk dili- 
gently, talk de omni scibili when I can find fit or unfit audience, 
and so live on in the old light and shadow fashion much as you 
knew me before, only with rather more comfort and hope than 
with less. Our evening parties continue their modest existence. 
Last Wednesday we had Malcolm! and one Paterson, said to be 
‘the hope of the Scottish Church,’ a very feckless young man so 
far as externals go, for his voice is the shrillest treble, he wears 
spectacles, and would scarcely weigh six stone ayoirdupois; but 
evidently shrewd, vehement, modest, and, on the whole, well 
gifted and conditioned. .. . 

One day I resolutely buckled myself up and set forth to the 
Parliament House for the purpose of seeing our Reviewer (Jef- 
frey). The little Jewel of Advocates was at his post. I accosted 
him, and, with a little explanation, was cheerfully recognised. 
‘The Article—where is the Article?’ seemed to be the gist of his 
talk to me: for he was to all appearance anxious that I would un- 
dertake the task of Germanising the public, and ready even to let 
me do it con amore, so I did not treat the whole earth not yet Ger- 


1 See Reminiscences, p, 210, 
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manised as ‘a parcel of blockheads,’ which surely seemed a fair 
enough request. We walked to his lodgings discussing these 
matters. Two days after, having revolved the thing, I met him 
again with notice that I would ‘undertake.’ The next number of 
the ‘ Review,’ it appeared, was actually in the press, and to be 
printed off before the end of June, so that no large article could 
find place there till the succeeding quarter. However, I engaged, 
as it were for paving the way, to give him in this present publica- 
tion some little short paper, I think on the subject of Jean Paul, 
though that is not quite settled with myself yet. And thus, oh 
Jack, thou see’st me occupied with a new trade! On the whole I 
am rather glad of this adventure, for I think it promises to be the 
means of a pleasant connection. Certainly Jeffrey is by much the 
most lovable of all the literary men I have seen, and he seemed 
ready, nay desirous, if time would but permit, to cultivate a fur- 
ther intimacy. 


Jean Paul was decided on, to be followed in the autumn 
by a more elaborate article on the general state of German 
literature. It was written at once, and forms the first of 
the Miscellaneous Essays in the collected edition of Car- 
lyle’s works. Carlyle’s ‘style, which has been a rock of 
offence to so many people, has been attributed to his study 
of Jean Paul. No criticism could be worse founded. His 
style shaped itself as he gathered confidence in his own 
powers, and had its origin in his father’s house in Annan- 
dale. His mode of expressing himself remained undis- 
tinguished by its special characteristics till he had ceased 
to occupy himself with the German poets. Of his present 
undertaking Carlyle says :— 


Perhaps it was little De Quincey’s reported admiration of Jean 
Paul—Goethe a mere corrupted pigmy to him—that first put me 
upon trying to be orthodox and admire. I dimly felt poor De 
Quincey, who passed for a mighty seer in such things, to have ex- 
aggerated, and to know, perhaps, but little of either Jean Paul or 
Goethe. However, I held on reading and considerably admiring 
Jean Paul on my own score, though always with something of se- 
cret disappointment. I could now wish, perhaps, that I hadn’t. 
My first favourite books had been Hudibras and Tristram Shandy. 


a 
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Everybody was proclaiming it such a feat for a man to have wit, to 
have humour above all. There was always a small secret some- 
thing of affectation, which is not now secret to me, in that part of 
my affairs. As to my poor style, Edward Irving and his admira- 
tion of the old Puritans and Elizabethans—whom at heart I never 


‘could entirely adore, though trying hard—his and everybody’s 


doctrine on that head played a much more important part than 
Jean Paul upon it. And the most important by far was that of 
nature, you would perhaps say, if you had ever heard my father 
speak, or my mother, and her inward melodies of heart and voice. 


Carlyle’s acquaintance with Wilson—Christopher North 
—had been slight, Wilson, perhaps, dreading his radical- 
ism. In the course of the summer, however, accident 
threw them more closely together, and one of their meet- 
ings is thus described. 


To John Carlyle. 
21 Comely Bank. 


Last night I supped with John Wilson, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy here, author of the ‘Isle of Palms,’ &c., a man of the 
most fervid temperament, fond of all stimulating things, from 
tragic poetry down to whisky punch. He snuffed and smoked 
cigars and drank liquors, and talked in the most indescribable 
style. It was at the lodging of one John Gordon, a young very 
good man from Kirkcudbright, who sometimes comes here. Day- 
light came on us before we parted ; indeed, it was towards three 
o'clock as the Professor and I walked home, smoking as we went. 
I had scarcely either eaten or drunk, being a privileged person, 
but merely enjoyed the strange volcanic eruptions of our poet’s 
convivial genius. He is a broad sincere man of six feet, with 
long dishevelled flax-coloured hair, and two blue eyes keen as an 
eagle’s. Now and then he sank into a brown study, and seemed 
dead in the eye of law. About two o’clock he was sitting in this 
state smoking languidly, his nose begrimed with snuff, his face 
hazy and inert; when all at once flashing into existence, he in- 
quired of John Gordon, with an irresistible air, ‘I hope, Mr. Gor- 
don, you don’t believe in universal damnation?’ It was wicked, 
but all hands burst into inextinguishable laughter. But I expect 
to see Wilson in a more philosophic key ere long; he has prom- 
ised to call on me, and is, on the whole, a man I should like to 
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know better. Geniuses of any sort, especially of so kindly a sort, 
are so very rare in this world. 


Another and yet brighter episode of this summer was a 
second and far more remarkable letter from Goethe. Car- 
lyle had sent the ‘ Life of Schiller’ to Weimar, and after- 
wards the volumes of German Romance. They were 
acknowledged with a gracious interest which went infi- 
nitely beyond his warmest hopes. There was not a letter 
only, but little remembrances for himself and his wife ; 
and better even than the presents, a few lines of verse 
addressed to each of them. 

Carlyle sends the account to his mother. 


Comely Bank: August 18. 

News came directly after breakfast that a packet from Goethe 
had arrived in Leith. Without delay I proceeded thither, and 
found a little box carefully overlapped in wax cloth, and directed 
tome. After infinite wranglings and perplexed misdirected hig- 
glings I succeeded in rescuing the precious packet from the fangs 
of the Custom House sharks, and in the afternoon it was safely 
deposited in our little parlour—the daintiest boxie you ever saw— 
so carefully packed, so neatly and tastefully contrived was every- 
thing. There was a copy of Goethe’s poems in five beautiful lit- 
tle volumes for ‘the valued marriage pair Carlyle ;’ two other 
little books for myself, then two medals, one of Goethe himself 
and another of his father and mother ; and, lastly, the prettiest 
wrought-iron necklace with a little figure of the poet’s face set in 
gold for ‘my dear spouse,’ and a most dashing pocket-book for 
me. In the box containing the necklace, and in each pocket of 
the pocket-book were cards, each with a verse of poetry on it in 
the old master’s own hand. All these I will translate to you by- 
and-by, as well as the long letter which lay at the bottom of all, 
one of the kindest and gravest epistles I ever read. He praises 
me for the ‘ Life of Schiller’ and the others ; asks me to send him 
some account of my own previous history, &c. In short, it was all 
extremely graceful, affectionate and patriarchal. You may con- 
ceive how much it pleased us. I believe a ribbon with the order 
of the Garter would scarcely have flattered either of us more. 
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The letter from Goethe was this :'— 


> 


Weimar: July 20, 1827. 

In a letter of the 15th of March whieh I sent by the post, and 
which I trust has reached you safely, I mentioned the great pleas- 
ure which your present had given me. It found me in the coun- 
try where I could study and enjoy it with greater leisure. I now 
am enabled to send a packet to you likewise, which I hope that 
you will be kind enough to accept from me. 

Let me, in the first place, tell you, my dear sir, how very highly 
I esteem your ‘ Biography of Schiller.’ It is remarkable for the 


To Thomas Carlyle. 


1In einem Schreiben vom 15. Mirz, welches ich mit der Post absendete und 
Sie hoffentlich zu rechter Zeit werden erhalten haben, vermeldete ich wie viel 
Vergniigen mir Ihre Sendung gebracht. Sie fand mich auf dem Lande, wo 
ich sie mit mehrerer Ruhe betrachten und geniessen konnte. Gegenwirtig 
sehe ich mich in dem Stande, auch ein Packet an Sie abzuschicken mit dem 
Wunsche freundlicher Aufnahme. 

Lassen Sie mich vorerst, mein Theuerster, von Ihrer Biographie Schillers 
das Beste sagen. Sie ist merkwiirdig, indem sie ein genaues Studium der 
Vorfille seines Lebens beweist, so wie denn auch das Studium seiner Werke 
und eine innige Theilnahme an denselben daraus hervorgeht. Bewunderns- 
wirdig ist es wie Sie sich auf diese Weise eine geniigende Hinsicht in den 
Character und das hohe Verdienstliche dieses Mannes verschafft, so klar und 
so gehorig als es kaum aus der Ferne zu erwarten gewesen. 

Hier bewahrheitet sich jedoch ein altes Wort: ‘ Der gute Wille hilft zu voll- 
kommener Kenntniss.’ Denn gerade dass der Schottlinder den deutschen 
Mann mit Wohlwollen anerkennt, ihn verehrt und liebt, dadurch wird er des- 
sen treffliche Higenschaften am sichersten gewahr, dadurch erhebt er sich zu 
einer Klarheit zu der sogar Landsleute des Trefflichen in friiheren Tagen nicht 
gelangen konnten; denn die Mitlebenden werden an vorziiglichen Menschen 
gar leicht irre: das Besondere der Person stirt sie, das laufende bewegliche 
Leben verriickt ihre Standpunkte und hindert das Kennen und Anerkennen 
eines solchen Mannes. 

Dieser aber war von so ausserordentlicher Art, dass der Biograph die Idee 
eines vorziiglichen Mannes vor Augen halten und sie durch individuelle Schick- 
sale und Leistungen durchfiihren konnte, und sein Tagewerk dergestalt voll- 
bracht sah. 

Die vor den German Romances mitgetheilten Notizen tber das Leben 
Musius, Hoffmanns, Richters &c, kann man in ihrer Art gleichfalls mit Bey- 
fall aufnehmen; sie sind mit Sorgfalt gesammelt, kirzlich dargestellt und 
geben von eines jeden Autors individuellem Character und der Hinwirkung 
desselben auf seine Schriften genugsame Vorkenntniss. 

Durchaus beweist Herr Carlyle eine ruhige, klare Theilnahme an den deut- 
schen poetisch-literarischen Beginnen ; er giebt sich hin an das eigenthiimliche 
Bestreben der Nation, er lasst den Hinzelnen gelten, jeden an seiner Stelle. 
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careful study which it displays of the incidents of Schiller’s life, 
and one clearly perceives in it a study of his works and a hearty 
sympathy with them. The complete insight which you have thus 
obtained into the character and high merits of this man is really 
admirable, so clear it is, and so appropriate, so far beyond what 
might have been looked for in a writer in a distant country. 

Here the old saying is verified, ‘a good will helps to a full un- 
derstanding.’ It is just because the Scot can look with affection 
on a German and can honour and love him, that he acquires a sure 
eye for that German’s finest qualities. He raises himself into a 
clearness of vision which Schiller’s own countrymen could not ar- 
rive at in earlier days. For those who live with superior men are 


Sey mir nun erlaubt allgemeine Betrachtungen hinzuzufiigen, welche ich 
langst bey mir im Stillen hege und die mir bey den vorliegenden Arbeiten 
abermals frisch aufgeregt worden. 

Offenbar ist das Bestreben der besten Dichter und dsthetischen Schrifts- 
teller aller Nationen schon seit geraumer Zeit auf das allgemein Menschliche 
gerichtet. In jedem Besondern, es sey nun historisch, mythologisch, fabel- 
haft, mehr oder weniger willkiihrlich ersonnen, wird man durch Nationalitat 
und Persénlichkeit hindurch jenes Allgemeine immer mehr durchleuchten und 
durchschimmern sehn. 

Da nun auch im practischen Lebensgange ein gleiches obwaltet und durch 
alles Irdisch-Rohe, Wilde, Grausame, Falsche, Higenniitzige, Liigenhafte sich 
durchschlingt, und iiberall einige Milde zu verbreiten trachtet, so ist zwar 
nicht zu hoffen dass ein allgemeiner Friede dadurch sich einleite, aber doch 
dass der unvermeidliche Streit nach und nach lasslicher werde, der Krieg 
weniger grausam, der Sieg weniger iibermiithig. 

Wes nun in den Dichtungen aller Nationen hierauf hindeutet und hinwirkt, 
diess ist es was die iibrigen sich anzueignen haben. Die Besonderheiten einer 
jeden muss man kennen lernen, und sie ihr zu lassen, um gerade dadurch mit 
ihr zu verkehren; denn die Higenheiten einer Nation sind wie ihre Sprache 
und ihre Miinzsorten, sie erleichtern den Verkehr, ja, sie machen ihn erst 
vollkommen méglich. 

Verzeihen Sie mir, mein Werthester, diese vielleicht nicht ganz zusammen- 
hangenden noch alsbald zu iiberschauenden Aeusserungen ; sie sind geschépft 
aus dem Ocean der Betrachtungen, der um einen jeden Denkenden mit den 
Jahren immer mehr anschwillt. Lassen Sie mich noch Hiniges hinzufiigen, 
welches ich bey einer andern Gelegenheit niederschrieb, das sich jedoch haupt- 
siichlich auf Ihr Geschifft unmittelbar beziehen lisst. 

Hine wahbrhaft allgemeine Duldung wird am sichersten erreicht, wenn man 
das Besondere der einzelnen Menschen und Vélkerschaften anf sich beruhen 
lisst, bey der Ueberzeugung jedoch festhilt, dass das wahrhaft Verdienstliche 
sich dadurch auszeichnet dass es der ganzen Menschheit angebért. Zu einer 
solchen Vermittlung und wechselseitigen Anerkennung tragen die Deutschen 
seit langer Zeit schon bey. 

Wer die deutsche Sprache versteht und studirt befindet sich auf dem Markte 
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easily mistaken in their judgment. Personal peculiarities irritate 
them. The swift changing current of life displaces their points 
of view, and hinders them from perceiving and recognising the 
true worth of such men. 

Schiller’s character, however, was so extraordinary that his biog- 
rapher could start with the idea of an excellent man before him. 
He could carry that idea through all individual destinies and 
achievements, and thus see his task accomplished. 

The notices, prefixed to ‘German Romance,’ of the lives of 


wo alle Nationen ihre Waaren anbieten. Er spielt den Dolmetscher indem er 
sich selbst bereichert. 

Und so ist jeder Uebersetzer anzusehen, dass er sich als Vermittler dieses 
allgemein geistigen Handels bemittht, und den Wechseltausch zu beférdern 
sich zum Geschafft macht. Denn was man auch von der Unzulinglichkeit des 
Uebersetzens sagen mag, so ist und bleibt es doch eines der wichtigsten und 
wirdigsten Geschiffte in dem allgemeinen Weltwesen. 

Der Koran sagt: ‘Gott hat jedem Volke emen Propheten gegeben in seiner 
eignen Sprache.’ So ist jeder Uebersetzer ein Prophet seinem Volke. Lu- 
ther’s Bibeliibersetzung hat die gréssten Wirkungen hervorgebracht, wenn 
schon die Kritik daran bis auf den heutigen Tag immerfort bedingt und ma- 
kelt. Und was ist denn das ganze ungeheure Geschifft der Bibelgesellschaft 
als das Evangelium einem jeden Volke in seiner eignen Sprache zu verkin- 
digen ? 

Hier lassen Sie mich schliessen, wo man ins Unendliche fortfahren kénnte, 
und erfreuen Sie mich bald mit einiger Erwiederung, wodurch ich Nachricht 
erhalte, dass gegenwiirtige Sendung zu Ihnen gekommen ist. 

Zum Schlusse lassen Sie mich denn auch Ihre liebe Gattin begrissen, fiir 
die ich einige Kleinigkeiten, als Erwiederung ihrer anmuthigen Gabe, beyzu- 
legen mir die Freude mache. Mége Ihnen ein gliickliches Zusammenleben 
viele Jahre bescheert seyn. 

Nach allem diesem finde ich mich angeregt Einiges hinzuzufiigen: Moége 
Herr Carlyle alles obige freundlich aufnehmen und durch anhaltende Betrach- 
tung in ein Gespriich verwandeln, damit es ihm zu Muthe werde als wenn wir 
persénlich einander gegeniiber stinden. 

Habiech ihm ja sogar noch fiir die Bemiithung zu danken, die er an meine 
Arbeiten gewendet hat, fiir den guten und wohlwollenden Sinn mit dem er 
von meiner Persénlichkeit und meinen Lebenereignissen zu sprechen geneigt 
war. In dieser Ueberzeugung darf ich mich denn auch zum voraus freuen, 
dass kiinftighin, wenn noch mehrere von meinen Arbeiten ihm bekannt wer- 
den, besonders auch wenn meine Correspondenz mit Schiller erscheinen wird, 
er weder von diesem Freunde noch von mir seine Meinung andern, sondern 
sie vielmehr durch manches Besondere noch mehr bestiitigt finden wird. 

Das Beste herzlich wiinschend 
Treu theilnehmend, 


J. W. GOETHE. 
Weimar, a. 20. Jul. 1827. : 
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Musxus, Hoffmann, Richter, &c., can be approved of equally in 
their several kinds. They are compiled with care, are briefly set 
out, and provide an adequate notion of each author’s personal 
character, and of the effect of it upon his writings. 

Mr. Carlyle displays throughout a calm, clear sympathy with 
poetical literary activity in Germany. He throws himself into 
the special national tendency, and gives individuals their credit 
each in his place. 

Let me add a few general observations which I have long har- 
boured in silence, and which have been stirred up by these pres- 
ent works. 

It is obvious that for a considerable time the efforts of the best 
poets and esthetic writers throughout the world have been di- 
rected towards the general characteristics of humanity. In each 
particular sphere, be it history, mythology, fiction, more or less 
arbitrarily conceived, the universal is made to show and shine 
through what is merely individual or national. 

In practical life we perceive the same tendency, which pervades 
all that is of the earth earthy, crude, wild, cruel, false, selfish, 
and treacherous, and tries everywhere to spread a certain serene- 
ness. We may not, indeed, hope from this the approach of an 
era of universal peace ; but yet that strifes which are unavoidable 
may grow less extreme, wars less savage, and victory less over- 
bearing. 

Whatever in the poetry of all nations aims and tends towards 
this, is what the others should appropriate. And one must study 
and make allowances for the peculiarities of each nation, in order 
to have real intercourse with it. The special characteristics of a 
people are like its language and its currency. They facilitate ex- 
change; indeed, they first make exchange possible. 

Pardon me, my dear sir, for these remarks, which perhaps are 
not quite coherent, nor to be scanned all at once; they are drawn 
from the great ocean of observations, which, as life passes on, 
swells up more and more round every thinking person. Let me 
add some more observations which I wrote down on another occa- 
sion, but which apply specially to the business on which you are 
now engaged. 

We arrive best at a true general toleration when we can let pass 
individual peculiarities, whether of persons or peoples, without 
quarrelling with them; holding fast nevertheless to the convic- 
tion that genuine excellence is distinguished by this mark, that it 
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belongs to all mankind. To such intercourse and mutual recog- 
nition the Germans have long contributed. 

He who knows and studies German finds himself in the market 
where the wares of all countries are offered for sale; while he en- 
riches himself, he is officiating as interpreter. 

A translator therefore should be regarded as a trader in this 
great spiritual commerce, and as one who makes it his business to 
advance the exchange of commodities. For say what we will of 
the inadequacy of translation, it always will be among the weigh- 
tiest and worthiest factors in the world’s affairs. 

The Koran says that God has given each people a prophet in its 
own tongue. Each translator is also a prophet to his people. The 
effects of Luther’s translation of the Bible have been immeasura- 
ble, though criticism has been at work picking holes in it to the 
present day. What is the enormous business of the Bible Society 
but to make known the Gospel to every nation in its own tongue? 

But from this point we might be led into endless speculations. 
Let me conclude. 

Oblige me with an early reply, that I may know that my packet 
has reached your hands. 

Commend me to your excellent wife, for whom I send a few 
trifles. Give me pleasure by accepting them in return for her 
charming present. May your life together be happy, and may 
many years be your portion. 

I have yet something to add. May Mr. Carlyle take in friendly 
part what I have said above. May he consider it well, and throw 
it into dialogue, as if he and I had been conversing in person to- 
gether. 

I have now to thank him for the pains which he has taken with 
my own writings, and for the good and affectionate tone in which 
he has been pleased to speak of myself and of my history. I may 
thus gratify myself with a belief that hereafter, on more complete 
acquaintance with my works, and after the publication especially 
of my correspondence with Schiller, he will not alter his opinion 
either of my friend or of me, but will find it confirmed by fresh 
particulars. Wishing him from my heart all good things, and 
with genuine sympathy with him, 

J. W. GorrHE. 


Such was Goethe’s letter, which so much and so justly 
delighted Carlyle. On a card in the pocket-book was writ- 
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ten, ‘Mr. Carlyle will give me especial pleasure by some 
account of his past life.’ 
On another card were the lines— 
Augenblicklich aufzuwarten 
Schicken Freunde solche Karten ; 
Diesmal aber heissts nicht gern, 
Euer Freund ist weit und fern.—GorrHe. 
Weimar, 20. Juli, 1827. 


A third card was in the box with the wrought-iron neck- 
lace which was intended for Mrs. Carlyle. On this was 
written— 

Wirst du in den Spiegel blicken 

Und vor deinen heitern Blicken 

Dich die ernste Zierde schmiicken : 
Denke dass nichts besser schmiickt 

Als wenn man den Freund begliickt.—-G. 


The ‘ books’ were ‘ Faust,’ the first five volumes of the 
latest edition of Goethe’s works, and the last published 
number of ‘Kunst und Alterthum.’ There were two | 
medallions, as Carlyle had told his mother—one of them 
of Goethe with an eagle on the reverse; the other of him- 
self also, with his father and mother on the reverse. The 
whole present, Carlyle said, was most tasteful, and to him | 
as precious as any such present could possibly be. 

A still more charming, because unintended, compliment 
was to follow from the same quarter. When the purposed 
removal to Craigenputtock came to be talked of among 
Carlyle’s Edinburgh friends, it seemed to them ‘consider- 
ably fantastic and unreasonable.’ 

Prospects in Edinburgh (he says) had begun to brighten eco- 
nomically and otherwise ; the main origin of this was our acquaint- 
ance with the brilliant Jeffrey, a happy accident rather than a 
matter of forethought on either side. My poor article on Jean 
Paul, willingly enough admitted into his ‘ Review,’ excited a con- 
siderable, though questionable, sensation in Edinburgh, as did the 
next still weightier discharge of ‘German Literature’ in that un- 
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expected vehicle, and at all events denoted me as a fit head for 
that kind of adventure. In London, shortly after, had arisen a 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review,’ and then in a month or two, on some 
booksellers’ quarrel, a ‘Foreign Review,’ on both of which I was 
employed, courted, &c., till their brabble healed itself. This and 
the like of this formed our principal finance fund during all the 
Craigenputtock time. For nothing had shaken our determination 
to the new home. Very well, very well, I said to all this. It will 
go much further there instead of straitened as here. 


The article on German literature reached Weimar. It 
was of course anonymous. Goethe read it, and, curious to 
know the authorship of such an unexpected appearance, 
wrote to Carlyle for information. ‘Can you tell me,’ he 
said, ‘who has written the paper on the state of German 
literature in the “‘ Edinburgh Review”? It is believed 
here to be by Mr. Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s stepson. 
They are both serious, well-disposed men, and equally de- 
serving of honour.’* Goethe could not be suspected of in- 
sincere politeness, and every sentence of the previous let- 
ter was a genuine expression of true feeling; but this 
indirect praise was so clearly undesigned that it was doubly 
encouraging. 

Carlyle was still determined on Craigenputtock, but va- 
rious causes continued to detain him in Edinburgh. The 
acquaintance with Jeffrey ripened into a warm intimacy. 
Jeffrey was a frequent visitor in Comely Bank; the Car- 
lyles were as often his guests at Craigcrook. They met 
interesting persons there, whose society was pleasant and 
valuable. Jeffrey was himself influential in the great 
world of politics, and hopes revived—never, perhaps, very 
ardently in Carlyle himself, but distinctly in his wife and 
among his friends—that he would be rescued by some fit- 
ting appointment from banishment to the Dumfriesshire 


1T am sorry that of this letter from Goethe only this single passage is pre- 
served. Indeed, as I have already said, the originals of all Goethe’s letters to 
Carlyle have disappeared, and there remain only the copies of some of them 
which he sent to his brother. 
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moors. Carlyle was now famous in a limited circle, and 
might reasonably be selected for a professorship or other 
similar situation ; while other possibilities opened on vari- 


ous sides to which it was at least his duty to attend. , 


Meanwhile demands came in thick for fresh articles: Jef- 
frey wanted one on Tasso; the ‘ Foreign Quarterly ’ wanted 
anything that he pleased to send, with liberal offers of 
pay. He could not afford at such a moment to be out of 
the reach of libraries, and therefore for the present he left 
his brother alone in the moorland home. 

In the summer he and his wife ran down for a short 
holiday at Scotsbrig, giving a few brief days to Templand, 
and a glance at Craigenputtock. By August they were 
again settled in Comely Bank. The Carlyles, as he said 
long before, were a clannish set, and clung tenaciously to- 
gether. The partings after ever so brief a visit were al- 
ways sorrowful. 


To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 


21 Comely Bank: August. 

My dear Mother,—It was pity that we were all so wae that day 
we went off; but we cannot well help it. This life is but a series 
of meetings and partings, and many a tear one might shed, while 
these ‘few and eyil days’ pass over us. But we hope there is an- 
other scene to which this is but the passage, where good and holy 
affections shall live as in their home, and for true friends there 
shall be no more partings appointed. God grant we may all have 
our lot made sure in that earnest and enduring country ; for surely 
this world, the more one thinks of it, seems the more fluctuating, 
hollow, and unstable. What are its proudest hopes but bubbles 
on the stream of time, which the next rushing wave will scatter 
into air? You have heard of Canning’s death—the Prime Minis- 
ter of Britain, the skilful statesman on whom all eyes in England 
and Europe were expectingly fixed. 


What is life ? a thawing ice board 
On a sea with sunny shore ; 

Gay we sail, it melts beneath us ; 
We are sunk and seen no more. 
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But I must leave these moralities, in which, perhaps, I am too apt 
to indulge. Before this time Mary will be with you and have re- 
ported progress up to Monday last, the day when I left Craigen- 
puttock. She will have told you how Jane and I were overtaken 
by rain at Dumfries, and how we spent the night with the hospital 
man in Academy Street, and how his daft maid came bouncing 
into the room after we were in bed, to the astonishment of Goody, 
altogether unaccustomed to such familiarity. For the rest, how- 
ever, we did as well as might be, and the order of ‘ Mary Stuart’s’ 
apartment was considerably admired. On Monday evening, after 
parting with the Doctor, I cantered along without adventure to 
Templand ; was met two bow-shots from the house by a young 
wife well known to me and glad to get me back, and next morning 
by ten o’clock both she and I were safely mounted on the roof of 
the Edinburgh coach, where, the day being fine, we continued 
comfortably enough seated, till about half-past eight the natural 
progress of the vehicle landed us safe and sound in our own neigh- 
bourhood. The house was standing quiet and almost overgrown 
with flowers. Next day everything returned to its old routine, 
and we were sitting in our bright still little cottage as if we had 
never stirred out of it. I set to work to trim the garden till my 
mind should settle after its wanderings, but as yet [am not half 
through with it. 

You must come hither in winter, that is a settled point. My 
father and you may journey together by Hawick in many ways. 
Alick was even calculating the relative costs and profits of coming 
to Edinburgh himself with a cartload of potatoes and other neces- 
saries. In case of his visiting us, you might all then come to- 
gether. But any way you Must come. It would be a grievous 
disappointment if I could not have the pleasure of showing you 
this city and its wonders, and if we missed this opportunity there 
is no saying when another might occur. So settle it with yourself 
that you are to come, and in the meantime consider when you can 
do it best, and we will study to conform. 

I went on Saturday to see Jeffrey, but found him from home 
for a week. So soon asI have got Goethe a letter written, and 
various other little odd things transacted, I design sitting down 
to my large article for his ‘Review ;’ after which I shall be ready 
for the poor book,' which, alas! has been dreadfully overlooked of 
late. It isa pity one had not twenty minds and hands; double 


1 Not yet consciously abandoned, but never again taken up, 
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pity one did not faithfully employ the mind and hands one has; 
but I will turn a new leaf shortly, for idle I cannot and must not 
be. The sweat of the brow is not a curse but the wholesomest 
blessing in life. Remember me in warmest affection to everyone 
at Scotsbrig. I would give a shilling fora long letter. Surely 
you may club one up amongst you. 
I am ever, my dear mother’s son, 
T. CARLYLE. 


With reputation growing, and economics looking less 
gloomy, Carlyle’s spirits were evidently rising. We hear 
no more of pain and sickness and bilious lamentations, 
and he looked about him in hope and comfort. The Lon- 
don University was getting itself established, offering op- 
portunities for Nonconformist genius such as England had 
never before provided. Professors were wanted there in 
various departments of knowledge. He was advised to 
offer himself to be one of them, and he wrote to Irving to 
inquire, with no particular result :— 


To John Carlyle. 


Comely Bank : September 5. 

I had a letter from Edward Irving the other day about the 
AMsthetical Professorship in the London University.’ Ina strange, 
austere, puritanical, yet on the whole honest and friendly looking 
style, he advises me to proceed and make the attempt. ‘The 
Lord,’ he says, blesses him; his Church rejoices in ‘the Lord ;’ 
in fact, the Lord and he seem to be quite hand and glove. He 
looks unhappy, for his tone sounds hollow, like some voice from 
a sepuichral aisle ; yet I do honestly believe there is much worth 
among his failings, much precious truth among all this cant. I 
must even regret that he goes into those matters with so very dis- 
united a heart; but there where he stands, I wish I and every one 
of us were half as good men. As to this ‘ projection,’ as he calls 
it, I have not yet taken any steps, being indeed too busy for doing 
anything. I was to write to him again, but have not. I wait for 
counsel from Jeffrey, whom I have not since seen. 


1 Tt was not yet decided what the chair was to be—Rhetoric, Taste, Moral 
Philosophy, English Literature, or what. 
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In appointments to the London University, the great 
Brougham, not yet Chancellor or peer, but member for 
Yorkshire, and greatest orator in the House of Commons, 
was likely to be omnipotent. Jeffrey, it was equally prob- 
able, would carry weight with Brougham ; and Jeffrey, 
when Carlyle consulted him, expressed the utmost personal 
willingness to be of use to Carlyle. But his reply ilus- 
trates what Goethe had just observed about Schiller, that 
genius rarely finds recognition from contemporaries as 
long as it can possibly be withheld. At all times, Jeffrey 
said, he would be willing to recommend Carlyle as a man 
of genius and learning ; he did not conceal, however, that 
difficulties would lie in the way of his success in this espe- 
cial enterprise. Carlyle, he said, was a sectary in taste and 
literature, and was inspired with the zeal by which secta- 
ries were distinguished. He was inclined to magnify the 
special doctrines of his sect, and rather to aggravate than 
reconcile the differences which divided them from others. 
He confessed, therefore, that he doubted whether the pat- 
rons either would or ought to appoint such a person to 
such a charge. The sincerity and frankness of Carlyle’s 
character increased the objection, for such a person would 
insist the more peremptorily on the articles of his philo- 
sophic creed—a creed which no one of the patrons adopted, 
and most of them regarded as damnable heresy. It was 
therefore but too likely that this would prove an insupera- 
ble obstacle. In all other respects Jeffrey considered Car- 
lyle fully qualified, and likely, if appointed, to do great 
credit to the establishment. But he was afraid that Car- 
lyle would not wish to disguise those singularities of opin- 
ion from which he foresaw the obstructions to his success ; 
and as a further difficulty he added that the chair at which 
Carlyle was aiming had long been designed for Thomas 
Campbell, and would probably be given to him. 

Jeffrey invited Carlyle and his wife to dinner, however, 
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to talk the chances over. Carlyle assured Jeffrey ‘that 
there was no sectarianism or heresy in the matter. He 
was more open to light,’ he said, ‘ than others of his craft ; 
and he was satisfied for himself that the patrons of the 
University would do excellently well to make him profes- 
sor. ‘Jeffrey,’ Mrs. Carlyle thought, ‘was in his heart 
of the same opinion.’ She was herself uncertain whether 
she wished her husband to succeed or not; but London 
would at all events be an escape from Craigenputtock. Re- 
flection had not tended to make the moor more palatable 
to her. Her little sister-in-law Jean had just been sent 
out thither to keep her brother company. 

‘Poor Jean!’ Mrs. Carlyle wrote about this. ‘She is 
seeing the world all on a sudden. What will the creature 
make of herself at Craigenputtock? I hope they took her 
garters from her, and everything in the shape of hemp or 
steel.’ 

Jeffrey did what he could, perhaps not with very great 
ardour, but with vigour enough to save him from the charge 
of neglecting his friend. He went on a visit to Brougham 
inthe autumn. He mentioned Carlyle, and in high terms 
of praise. He ‘found Brougham, however, singularly shy 
on the subject, and though the subject was introduced half 
a dozen times during Jeffrey’s stay, Brougham was careful 
to evade it, in a way that showed that he did not wish to 
be pressed for an answer even by an intimate friend.’ 

‘IT may add in confidence,’ Jeffrey said, ‘ that he made 
very light of Irving’s recommendation, and it was not 
likely to be of much weight with any of the other direc- 
tors either.’ 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, Carlyle silently 
nourished some hope of success. 


I believe (he wrote to his brother in October) that no appoint- 
ment to the London chair will take place for a considerable time, 
and in the meanwhile Brougham will keep his eye on me, and if he 

Vou, I.—-22 
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finds that I prosper may apply to me ; if not, will leave me stand- 
ing. At all events the thing is right. Iam before these people 
in some shape, perhaps as near my real one as I could expect; 
and if they want nothing with me, ‘the Deil be in me,’ as daft 
Wull said, if I want anything with them either. I am still as un- 
determined as ever whether their acceptance of me would be for 
my good or not. 


He came to know Brougham better in after years. 
There was probably no person in England less likely to 
recognise Carlyle’s qualities; and the more distinguished 
Carlyle became, the more Brougham was sure to have con- 
gratulated himself on having kept his new University 
clear of such an influence. It must be admitted that the 
‘ disesteem’ was equally marked on both sides. 

Carlyle meanwhile did not rest on the vain imagination 
of help from others. He worked with all his might on 
the new line which had been opened to him, and here I 
have to mention one of those peculiarly honourable char- 
_acteristics which meet us suddenly at all turns of his 
career. He had paid his brother’s expenses at the Uni- 
versity out of his salary as the Bullers’ tutor. He was 
now poor himself with increased demands upon him, but 
the first use which he made of his slightly improved 
finances was to send John Carlyle to complete his educa- 
tion in the medical schools in Germany. He estimated 
John’s talents with a brother’s affection, and he was re- 
solved to give him the best chances of distinguishing him- 
self. The cost was greater than he had calculated on, but 
he was not discouraged. 


To John Carlyle. 


Comely Bank: November 29, 1827. 
Do not, good brother, let thy heart be cast down for the Mam- 
mon of this world. A few more hard sovereigns we are yet, thank 
Heaven, in a condition to furnish. Write for what is necessary 
and it will be sent. Above all do not neglect dissection and sur- 
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gery for the sake of any poor thrift there might be in the omis- 
sion of it. Goon and prosper. Learn all and everything that is 
to be learned ; and if you come home to us a good well-appointed 
man and physician, we will not think the money ill-bestowed. 


The remainder of the same letter carries on the picture 
of daily life at Comely Bank. 


The ‘Edinburgh Review’ is out some time ago, and the ‘State 
of German Literature’ has been received with considerable sur- 
prise and approbation by the Universe. Thus, for instance, De 
Quincey praises it in his ‘Saturday Post.’ Sir William Hamilton 
tells me it is ‘cap-tal,’ and Wilson informs John Gordon that it 
‘has done me a deil 0’ good.’ De Quincey was here last Wednes- 
day and sate till midnight. He is one of the smallest men you ever 
in your life beheld ; but with a most gentle and sensible face, only 
that the teeth are destroyed by opium, and the little bit of an 
under lip projects like a shelf. He speaks with a slow, sad, and 
soft voice in the politest manner I have almost ever witnessed, and 
with great gracefulness and sense, were it not that he seems de- 
cidedly given to prosing. Poor little fellow! It might soften a 
very hard heart to see him so courteous, yet so weak and poor; re- 
tiring home with his two children to a miserable lodging-house, 
and writing all day for the king of donkeys, the proprietor of the 
‘Saturday Post.’ I lent him Jean Paul’s autobiography, which I 
got lately from Hamburgh, and advised him to translate it for 
Blackwood, that so he might raise a few pounds, and fence off the 
Genius of Hunger yet a little while. Poor little De Quincey! He 
is an innocent man, and, as you said, extremely washable away. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A.D. 1827. AIT. 32. 


Wutte Carlyle was taking care of his brother, an active 
interest was rising in Edinburgh about himself. Scotch 
people were beginning to see that a remarkable man had 
appeared among them, and that they ought not to let him 
slip through their hands. A new opening presented itself 
which he thus describes to his father. 


To Mr. James Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 
Comely Bank: December 22. 

There has been a fresh enterprise started for me, no less than 
to attempt to be successor to Dr. Chalmers in the St. Andrew’s 
University. He, Chalmers, is at present Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy there, but is just removing to Edinburgh to be Professor 
of Divinity, and I have been consulting with my friends whether 
it would be prudent in me to offer myself as a candidate for the 
vacant office. They all seem to think sincerely that if the elec- 
tion proceeded on fair principles I might have a chance of rather 
a good sort; but this proviso is only a doubtful one, the custom 
haying long been to decide such things by very unfair principles. 
As yet nothing is determined ; but my patrons are making in- 
quiries to see how the land lies; and some time next week we 
shall know what to do. Most part are inclined to think I ought 
to try. 


Among those who encouraged Carlyle in this ambition, 
and lent active help, Jeffrey was now the first, and, be- 
sides general recommendations, wrote most strongly in his 
favour to Dr. Nicol, the Principal of the University. 
Equal testimonials, viewed by the intrinsic quality of the 
givers, to those which were collected or spontaneously of- 
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fered on this occasion, were perhaps never presented by 
any candidate for a Scotch professorship. Goethe himself 
wrote one, which in these times might have carried the 
day ; but Goethe was then only known in Scotland as a 
German dreamer. Carlyle, though again personally pre- 
tending indifference, exerted himself to the utmost, and 
was, perhaps, more anxious than he was aware of being 


To Mrs. Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 
Comely Bank: January, 1821. 

Iam as diligent as possible storming the battlements of St. An- 
drew’s University for the professorship for which I have actually 
eight days ago declared myself formally a candidate! This was 
after all due investigation conducted by Jeffrey and others, from 
which, if I could gather no fixed hope of my succeeding, it 
seemed at least that there was no fixed determination against me; 
that I might try without censure—nay, in my circumstances, ought 
to try. I accordingly wrote off to St. Andrews, and next day to 
all the four winds, in quest of recommendations—to Goethe, to 
Irving, to Buller, to Brewster, &¢. These same recommendations 
are now beginning to come in upon me. [I had one from Brew- 
ster two days ago (with the offer of further help), and this morn- 
ing came a decent testificatory letter from Buller, and a most 
majestic certificate in three pages from Edward Irving. The 
good orator speaks as from the heart, and truly says, as he has 
ever done, that he thinks me a most worthy man—not forgetting 
to mention among my other advantages the ‘prayers of religious 
parents,’ a blessing which, if I speak less of it, I hope I do not 
feel less than he. On the whole it is a splendid affair this of his; 
and being tempered by the recommendation of John Leslie,’ may 
do me much good. Before the end of next week I expect to have 
all my testimonials sent off; and there the matter may for a long 
time rest, the period of election being still unfixed. Of my hopes 
and calculations as to success I can say nothing, being myself 
able to form no judgment. I am taught to believe that if merit 
gain it, I shall gain; which is a proud belief and ought to render 
failure a matter of comparative indifference to me; more espe- 
cially as, like the weather in Cowthwaites’ calculations, I can do 


1 Sir John Leslie, Professor of, Mathematics in Edinburgh, who had been 
Carlyle’s teacher. 
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‘owther way.’ I often care not sixpence whether I get it or no; 
but we shall see. If it is laid out for me it will come ; if not, not. 


Jeffrey had been alert making inquiries. The nomina- 
tion he had found to rest in substance with the Principal, 
Dr. Nicol, an active, jobbing, popular man, who had placed 
most of the present professors and conferred obligations 
on all, and who, through his influence in earlier days with 
Lord Melville, had acquired an absolute ascendency in the 
St. Andrew’s Senate. Nicol secured, the rest of the votes 
might be counted on; without Nicol they could not. The 
Principal was described by Jeffrey as good-natured, sensi- 
ble, and worldly, not without some sense of the propriety 
of attracting men of talent and reputation into the Univer- 
sity staff; but cautious and prudent, possessing neither 
genius nor learning, and without reverence for them. In 
Church matters Nicol was moderate, with distrust and con- 
tempt for every kind of enthusiasm. It was not unlikely, 
therefore, that he had already cast his eyes on some decent, 
manageable, and judicious priest for the office. With such 
a man testimonials from Irving would be rather injurious 
than useful. Men of rank would weigh most, and next to 
them men of repute for learning. 

There is a certain humour in the claims of Thomas 
Carlyle, supported by the most famous man of letters in 
Europe, being submitted to be tried in the scales by such 
a person as this. But so it was, and is, and perhaps must 
be, in constitutional countries, where high office may fall 
on the worthy, but rarely or never on the most worthy. 
It is difficult everywhere for the highest order of merit to 
find recognition. Under a system of popular election it is 
almost impossible. 

My testimonials (Carlyle wrote to his brother John)' are in such 


terms that if I cannot carry the place I think it may seem vain to 
attempt to carry any such place by means of testimonials to merit 


1 Feb. 1, 1828. 
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alone. The dear little Duke '—Jane says she could kiss him—has 
written me a paper which might of itself bring me any professor- 
ship in the island. Irving also spends five heroical pages on my 
merits, and Wilson says there is no man known to him fitter for 
the office ; so what more can I do but let the matter take its course 
and await the issue ‘ with indesoribable composure.’ The truth is, 
I hardly care which way it go. A man, if you give him meat and 
clothes, is, or ought to be, sufficient for himself in this world; and 
his culture is but beginning if he think that any outward influence 
of person or thing can either make him or mar him. IfI do not 
go thither (which, after all, is very likely ; for ——, an old stager, 
talks of applying), why then J shall not go, and they will not get 
me; and the sun will rise and set, and the grass will grow, and I 
shall have eyes to see and ears to hear notwithstanding. Do all 
that you can in honesty, and reckon the result indubitable ; for 
the inward result will not fail if rightly endeavoured: and for the 
outward, ‘non flocci facias,’ do not value it a rush. 


After a few weeks the suspense was over. Carlyle was 
not appointed; someone else was; and someone else’s 
church was made over to another someone else whom it 
was desirable to oblige; ‘and so the whole matter was 
rounded off in the neatest manner possible.’ Such at least 
was Carlyle’s account of what he understood to be the ar- 
rangement. Perhaps the ‘someone else’ was a fitter per- 
son after all. Education in countries so jealous of novelty 
as Great Britain is, or at least was sixty years ago, follows 
naturally upon lines traced out by custom, and the conduct 
of it falls as a matter of course to persons who have never 
deviated from those lines. New truths are the nutriment 
of the world’s progress. Men of genius discover them, 
insist upon them, prove them in the face of opposition, 
and if the genius is not merely a phosphorescent glitter, 
but an abiding light, their teaching enters in time into the 
University curriculum. But out of new ideas time alone 
can distinguish the sound and real from the illusive and 
imaginary; and it was enough that Carlyle was described 

1 Duke of Craigcrook, the name by which Jeffrey went, 
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as a man of original and extraordinary gifts to make col- 
lege patrons shrink from contact with him. 

Carlyle himself dimly felt that St. Andrew’s might not 
be the best place for him. It seemed hard to refuse pro- 
motion to a man because he was too good for it, and no 
doubt he would have been pleased to be appointed. But 
for the work which Carlyle had to do a position of intel- 
lectual independence was indispensable, and his appren- 
ticeship to poverty and hardship had to be prolonged still 
further to harden his nerves and perhaps to test his sincer- 
ity. The loss of this professorship may be regretted for 
Mrs. Carlyle’s sake, who did not need the trials which lay 
before her. Carlyle himself in a University chair would 
have been famous in his day, and have risen to wealth and 
consequence, but he might not have been the Carlyle who 
has conquered a place for himself among the Immortals. 

So ended the only fair prospect which ever was opened 
to him of entering any of the beaten roads of life; and 
fate having thus decided in spite of the loud remonstrance 
of all friends, of Jeffrey especially, Carlyle became once 
more bent on removing to Craigenputtock. 


The certificate of the angel Gabriel (he said) would not have 
availed me a pin’s worth. The Devil may care; I can still live 
independent of all persons whatever. At the Craig, if we stick to- 
gether as we have done, we may fairly bid defiance to the consta- 
ble. Praised be heaven! for of all curses that of being baited for 
debt, or even frightened of falling into it, is surely the bitterest. 


The repairs in the old house were hastened forward, that 
it might be ready for them in the spring. 

The domestic scene in Comely Bank had been meantime 
brightened by the long-talked-of event of the visit of old 
Mrs. Carlyle to Edinburgh. In all her long life she had 
never yet been beyond Annandale, had never seen the in- 
terior of any better residence than a Scottish farmhouse. 
To the infinite heaven spread above the narrow circle of 
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her horizon she had perhaps risen as near on wings of 
prayer and piety as any human being who was upon the 
earth beside her; but of the earth itself, of her own Scot- 
land, she knew no more than could be descried from 
Burnswark Hill. She was to spend Christmas week at 
Comely Bank. She arrived at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. 
To James Carlyle, Scotsbrig. 


Comely Bank: December 22, 1827. 

My dear Father,—My mother will not let me rest any longer till 
I write to you; she says it was promised that a letter should go 
off the very night Jean and she arrived; and nevertheless it is a 
melancholy fact that above two weeks have elapsed since that 
event, and no better tidings been sent you than a word or two in 
the blank line of the ‘ Courier.’ I would have written sooner had 
I been in right ease, or indeed had there been anything more to 
communicate than what so brief an announcement might convey 
as well as a much larger one. 

The two wayfarers did not find me waiting for them at the coach 
that Wednesday evening. Unhappily it was quite out of my power 
to keep that or any other appointment. I had been seized about 
a week before with a most virulent sore-throat, which detained me 
close prisoner in the house. All that I could do under these cir- 
cumstances was to send out a trusty substitute, a Mr. Gordon, 
who kindly undertook the office. But he, mistaking one coach 
for another, went and waited at the wrong inn; so that our be- 
loved pilgrims were left to their own resources, and had to pilot 
their way hither under the guidance of the porter who carried 
their box. This, however, they accomplished without difficulty 
or accident, and rejoiced us all by their safe and, in part at least, 
unexpected arrival. 

Since then all things have gone on prosperously. Jane has 
been busy, and still is so, getting ready suitable apparel of bon- 
nets and frocks. My mother has heard Andrew Thomson in his 
‘braw kirk,’ not much to her satisfaction, since ‘he had to light 
four candles before even he could strike.’ She has also seen old 
Mrs. Hope, the Castle of Edinburgh, the Martyrs’ Graves, John 
Knox’s house, and who knows how many other wonders, of which 
I doubt not she will give youa true and full description when 
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she returns. As yet, however, the half has not been seen. The 
weather has been so stormy that travelling out was difficult, and I 
have been in no high condition for officiating as guide. Instormy 
days she smokes along with me, or sews wearing raiment, or reads 
the wonderful articles of my writing in the ‘Edinburgh Review.’ 
She has also had a glimpse of Francis Jeffrey, the great critic and 
advocate, and a shake of the hand from a true German doctor. 

Nevertheless she is extremely anxious about getting home, and 
indeed fails no day to tell us several times that she ought to be 
off. ‘She is doing nothing,’ she says; ‘and they’ll a’ be in a 
hubble o’ work’ at home. I tell her she was never idle for two 
weeks in her life before, and ought therefore to give it a fair 
trial; that ‘the hubble at home’ will all go on rightly enough in 
her absence; that, in short, she should not go this year but the 
next. So Iam in hopes we shall get her persuaded to stay where 
she is till after New Year’s Day, which is now only nine or ten 
days distant, and then we will let her go in peace. The two 
Janes and she are all out in the town at present buying muslin 
for sundry necessary articles of dress which we have persuaded 
the mother to undertake the wearing of. These may keep her, I 
hope, in some sort of occupation ; for idle, I see, she cannot and 
will not be. We will warn you duly when to expect her. 

I trust you will soon be well enough for a journey hither ; for 
you too, my dear father, must see Edinburgh before we leave it. 
I have thought of compelling you to come back with me when I 
come down. 

I am ever, your affectionate son, 
T. CaRnYLe. 


James Carlyle did not come. He was with his son once 
afterwards at Craigenputtock, but he neyer saw Edinburgh. 


My mother (Carlyle wrote to his brother on the Ist of February) 
stayed about four weeks, then went home by Hawick, pausing a 
few days there. She was in her usual health, wondered much at 
Edinburgh, but did not seem to relish it excessively. I had her 
at the pier of Leith and showed her where your ship vanished, 
and she looked over the blue waters eastward with wettish eyes, 
and asked the dumb waters ‘when he would be back again.’ 
Good mother! but the time of her departure came on, and she 
left us stupefied by the magnitude of such an enterprise as riding 
over eighty miles in the ‘Sir Walter Scott’ without jumping out 
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of the window, which I told her was the problem. Dear mother! 
let us thank God that she is still here in the earth spared for us, 
and, I hope, to see good. I would not exchange her for any ten 
mothers I have ever seen. Jane (Jean) the less she left behind 
her, ‘to improve her mind.’ The creature seems to be doing very 
fairly, and is well and contented. My Jane, I grieve to say, is yet 
far enough from well, but I hope much from summer weather and 
a smart pony in the south. She is not by any means an estab- 
lished valetudinarian, yet she seldom has a day of true health, and 
has not gained strength entirely since you left her. 


I give a few more extracts from letters written to his 
brother during the remainder of the Comely Bank time. 


To John Carlyle. 
Comely Bank: March 7. 

Explain to me how I may send you a matter of twenty pounds, 
or such other sum as you may require, to bring you home to us 
again. I have no want of money for all needful purposes at pres- 
ent; and (I thank God for it) I am able to earn more; neither is 
there any investment for it half so good as these in the bank of 
affection, where perishable silver and gold is converted into im- 
perishable remembrances of kind feelings. Speak, therefore, 
plainly and speedily and it shall be done... . 

I am glad to find that you admire Schelling, and know that 
you do not understand him. That is right, my dear Greatheart. 
Look into the deeply significant regions of Transcendental phi- 
losophy (as all philosophy must be) and feel that there are wonders 
and mighty truths hidden in them ; but look with your clear grey 
Scottish eyes and shrewd Scottish understanding, and refuse to 
be mystified even by your admiration. Meanwhile, Diligence, 
Truth; Truth, Diligence. These are our watchwords, whether 
we have ten talents or only a decimal fraction of one. 

I have not a syllable to tell you about the London University 
except that according to all human probability the people neither 
now nor at any other time will have the least to do with me. I , 
heard the other day from Charles Buller the younger. He says | 
that, hearing of my purpose, he went to Mill (the British India | 
Philister), who is one of the directors, and spoke with him; but | 
found that my German metaphysics were an unspeakable stone of 
stumbling to that great thinker, whereby Buller began to perceive 
that my chances had diminished to the neighbourhood of zero, 
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It appears, however, that I am become a sort of newspaper Liter- 
atus in London on the strength of these articles (bless them), and 
that certain persons wonder what manner of manIam. A critic 
in the ‘Courier’ (apparently the worst in nature from the one 
sentence that I read of him) says I am ‘the supremest German 
scholar in the British Empire.’ Das hole der Teufel! However, 
I am rather amused at the naiveté with which Crabb Robinson 
talks to me on this subject. He characterises the papers as a 
splendid instance of literary ratting on the part of the editor, and, 
’ imputing the whole composition to a Sir — Hamilton, advocate, 
says it has some eloquence, and though it cuts its own throat (to 
speak as a figure), will do coop. ; 

The ‘ Foreign Review’ gave me 47/. for my trash on Werner.’ 
I have sent them a far better paper on Goethe’s ‘ Helena,’* for 
which I shall not get so much. I have engaged to send in a long 
paper on Goethe’s character generally, this of ‘Helena’ being a 
sort of introduction. 

How matters stand at Craigenputtock I can only guess, but am 
going down to see. I am in no small uncertainty. This Edin- 
burgh is getting more agreeable to me, more and more a sort of 
home; and I can live in it, if I like to live perpetually unhealthy, 
and strive for ever agains becoming a hack ; for that I cannot be. 
On the other hand, I should have liberty and solitude for aught I 
like best among the moors—only Jane, though like a good wife 
she says nothing, seems evidently getting more and more afraid 
of the whole enterprise. She is not at all stout in health. ButI 
must go and look at things with my own eyes, and now as eyer 
there is need of mature resolve, and steadfast when mature. 


March 12. 

Jeffrey and I continue to love one another like a new Pylades 
and Orestes. At least, such is often my feeling towards him. 
Good little Duke! There are few men like thee in this world, 
Epicurean in creed though thou be, and living all thy days among 
Turks in grain. 

Wilson I can get little good of, though we are as great as ever. 
Poor Wilson! It seems as if he shrunk from too close a union 
with anyone. His whole being seems hollowed out, as it were, 
and false and counterfeit in his own eyes. So he encircles him- 
self with wild cloudy sportfulness, which to me often seems reck- 


1 Miscellanies, vol. i. p. 101. 2 Ibid. p. 171. 
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less and at bottom full of sharp sorrow. Oh that aman would 
not halt between two opinions. How can anyone love poetry and 
rizzered haddocks with whisky toddy, outwatch the Bear with 
Peter Robinson, and at the same time with William Wordsworth ? 
For the last four weeks he has been very unwell, and his friends 
are not without apprehension for him. He purposes to visit 
Switzerland in summer and take De Quincey with him. I called 
yesterday on De Quincey about two o’clock and found him invisi- 
ble in bed. His landlady, a dirty, very wicked looking woman, 
said, if he arose at all, it was usually about five o’clock. Unhappy 
little opium eater, and a quicker little fellow, or of meeker soul 
(if he had but lived in Paradise or Lubberland) is not to be found 
in these parts. 

The intellectual city is at present entertaining itself not a little 
with the Apocrypha controversy, in which Grey the minister and 
Thomson the minister are exhibiting the various manner of 
offence and defence, to the edification of all parties interested. 
Translated into the language of the shambles, where their spirit 
clearly enough originates, these pamphlets of theirs mean simply, 
‘Sir, you are a d—d rascal,’ and ‘No, sir, you are a d—d rascal.’ 
Happily I have read next to nothing of the whole, and heard as 
little of it as I possibly could. But now some private wag has 
taken up the task of caricaturing in pictorial wise these reverend 
persons; and a crowd shoving and shouldering for a clear and 
clearer view may be seen at all printshop windows contemplating 
the distorted figures of their pawstors depicted as bulldogs and 
greyhounds, as preachers and prizefighters climbing the steeple 
like orthodox men, or throttling one another like exasperated 
fishwomen ; for there are said to be twelve caricatures in the 
course of publication, and a fresh one comes out every now and 
then. What Thomson and Grey say to it I know not. For my- 
self I should only say in the words of the old poem— 


May the Lord put an end unto all cruel wars, 
And send peace and contentment unto all British tars. 


Eager as Carlyle was to be gone from Edinburgh, he 
confessed that in his wife’s manner he had detected an 
unwillingness to bury herself in the moors. The evident 
weakness of her health alarmed him, and he could scarcely 
have forgotten the aversion with which she had received 
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his first suggestion of making Craigenputtock their home. 
For himself his mind was made up; and usually when 
Carlyle wished anything he was not easily impressed with 

objections to it. In this instance, however, he was evi- 

| dently hesitating. Craigenputtock, sixteen miles from the 
nearest town and the nearest doctor, cut off from the outer 
world through the winter months by snow and flood, in 
itself gaunt, grim, comfortless, and utterly solitary, was not 
a spot exactly suited to a delicate and daintily nurtured 
woman. In the counter scale was her mother, living a 
few miles belowin Nithsdale. But for this attraction Mrs. 
Carlyle would have declined the adventure altogether; as 
it was she trembled at the thought of it. 

The house in Comely Bank was held only by the year. 
They were called on to determine whether they would 
take it for another twelve months or not. Before decid- 
ing they resolved to see Craigenputtock together once 
more. Little Jean was left in charge at Edinburgh, and 
Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle went down to Dumfriesshire. 
‘I still remember,’ he said in the ‘Reminiscences,’ ‘two 
grey blusterous March days at Craigenputtock with the 
proof-sheets of Goethe’s “‘ Helena” in my hand, and Dum- 
fries architects chaotically joined therewith.’ 

On a blusterous March day Craigenputtock could not 
look to advantage. They left it still irresolute, and per- 
haps inclining to remain among their friends. But the 
question had been settled for them in their absence; on 
returning to Comely Bank they found that their landlord, 
not caring to wait longer till they had made up their 
minds, had let the house to another tenant, and that at all 
events they would have to leave it at Whitsuntide. This 
ended the uncertainty. 

We found all well at Comely Bank (Carlyle wrote to his mother, 


when he came back), only the fire a little low, and the maid gone 
out seeking places, so that it was some space before tea could be 
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raised. The wise young stewardess’ had sunk considerably into 
pecuniary embarrassments, but in all other points was well and 
happy, and had managed herself throughout with a degree of pru- 
dence and gumption far beyond her years. Indeed both Jane and 
I were surprised at the acuteness the little crow had displayed in 
all emergencies, and perhaps still more at the strange growth she 
had made in manner and bearing during our absence, for she 
seemed to have enlarged into a sort of woman during that period 
of self-direction. The best of our news is that we are coming 
down to the Craig this Whitsunday to take up our abode there. 
This house was found to have been /e¢ during our absence. Since 
we had to flit any way, whither should we flit but to our own house 
on the moor? We are coming down then against the term, to 
neighbour you. Will you be good neighbours or bad? I cannot 
say, Mrs. Carlyle, but I jealouse you, I jealouse you. However, 
we are to try; for Jane and I were out this very day, buying paper 
for the two rooms, which is already on its way to Dumfries; and 
the painters we trust are busy, and Alick and Uncle John doing 
great things, that the mansion house may be swept and smooth by 
the 26th of May, when we will visit it with bag and baggage, we 
hope as a permanent home. 


I anticipate with confidence (he wrote at the same time to his 
brother) a friendly and rather comfortable arrangement at the 
Craig, in which, not in idleness, yet in peace and more self- 
selected occupations, I may find more health, and, what I reckon 
weightier, more scope to improve and worthily employ myself, 
which either here or there I reckon to be the great end of exist- 
ence and the only happiness. 


So ended the life at 21 Comely Bank—the first married 
home of the Carlyles; which began ominously, as a vessel 
rolls when first launched, threatening an overturn, and 
closed with improved health and spirits on Carlyle’s part, 
and prospects which, if not brilliant, were encouraging and 
improving. He had been fairly introduced into the higher 
walks of his profession, and was noticed and talked about. 
Besides the two articles on Jean Paul and on German lit- 
erature, he had written the paper on Werner, the essay on 


1 Jean, his sister. 


t 
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Goethe’s ‘Helena,’ and the more elaborate and remarka- 
ble essay on Goethe himself, which now stand among the 


_.‘Miscellanies.’* Goethe personally remained kind and 


attentive. He had studied Carlyle’s intellectual tempera- 
ment, and had used an expression about him in the St. 
Andrews testimonial which showed how clear an insight 
he had gained into the character of it. Carlyle was rest- 
ing, he said, on an orzginal foundation, and was so happily 
constituted that he could develop out of himself the re- 
quirements of what was good and beautiful’—out of him- 
self, not out of contact with others. The work could be 
done, therefore, as well, or perhaps better, in solitude. 
Along with the testimonial had come a fresh set of pres- 
ents, with more cards and verses and books, and with a 
remembrance of himself which Carlyle was to deliver to 
Sir Walter Scott. It was a proud tribute, and proud he 
was to report of it to Scotsbrig. 


I must tell you (he wrote) of the arrival of Goethe’s box, with 
such a catalogue of rarities as would astonish you. There was a 
bracelet and gold breast-pin (with the poet’s bust on a ground of 
steel), besides two gilt books for Jane, and for the husband I 
know not how many verses and cards and beautiful volumes, the 
whole wrapped in about half a quire of German newspapers. Sir 
Walter Scott’s medals are not yet delivered, the baronet being at 
present in London; but I have written to him announcing what 
lies here for his acceptance, and in some week or two I cannot but 
expect that I shall speak with the great man and, having delivered 
my commission, wish him good morning. To Goethe I have al- 
ready written to thank him for such kindness. 


, This was the last of Comely Bank. A few days later 
| the Carlyles were gone to the Dumfriesshire moorland 


| where for seven years was now to be their dwelling-place. 


1 Vol. i. p. 238. 

2 *Wodurch an den Tag gelegt wird, dass er auf einem originalen Grund 
beruhe, und die Erfordernisse des Guten und Schénen aus sich selbst zu ent- 
wickeln das Vergniigen habe.’ This, so far as I know, is the only sentence of 
this testimonial which survives. 
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Carlyle never spoke to Scott, as he hoped to do; nor did 
Sir Walter even acknowledge his letter. It seems that the 
medals and the letter to Scott from Goethe were entrusted 
to Wilson, by whom, or by Jeffrey, they were delivered to 
Scott on the arrival of the latter soon after in Edinburgh. 
Carlyle’s letter, of which Wilson had also taken charge, 
was perhaps forgotten by him. 
VoL. L.—23 
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